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PREFACE 


No oT 33 ſatisfied with any 5 
of the former editions of Shakeſpeare, 
even that of Johnſon, I had reſol ved to 
venture upon one of my own, and had : 
actually collected materials for the pur- a 
poſe, when that, which iS the ſubject 
of the followi: 19 Obſervations, made its 
appearance; in which 1 found that a 
conſiderable part of the amendns: nts 
and explanations I had intended to pro- 


poſe | 


i FRETAOCE 


poſe were anticipated, by the labours 


and eccentric reading of Steevens, the 


ingenious reſearches of Malone, and the 


ſagacity of Tyrwhitt. I will fairly con- | 


fels that I was ſomewhat mortified at 


this diſcovery, which compelled me to 


relinquiſh a favourite purſuit, | from 


whence I had vainly expected to derive 


ſome degree of eredit in the literary 


world. This, however, was 1 5 ſecond- 
15 ary conſideration; and my principal pur- 
- poſe will be anſwered to my with, if the 


Comments Which 1 now ſubmit to the | 


Public ſhall, in any other hands, contri- 


. bute materially to a more complete edi- 


tion of our inimitable. poet. 


Ir we may judge from the advertiſe- 


ment prefixed to his ſupplement, Ma- 


lone ſeems to think that no other edition 


can 


„ 


can hereaſter be W as in ſpeak- 
ing of the laſt, he ſays, The text of 

RE: author ſeems now to be finally . 
5 ſettled, the great abilities and unwea- 

© ried reſearches of the editor having 


« left little obſcure or unexplained.” i 


 Troven 1 cannot ſubſeribe to this 


opinion of Malone, with reſpect to the 


final adjuſtment of the text, 1 ſhall wil 


lingly join in his encomium on tho edi- 
tor, who deſerves the applauſe and gra- 
titude of the public, not only for his 
induſtry and abilities, but alſo for the 
2 cal with which he has prof-cuted the 
object he had in view, which prompted 0 
him, not only to the weariſome taſk of 
collation, but alſo to engage in a pecu- 
| liar courſe of reading, neither pleaſing or 


5 profitable f for any other purpoſe, 


Bur 


vii P R E F A C F. 


Bur 1 will venture to aſſert, that 


his merit 18 more conſpicuous in the 


comments than the text; in the regula- 


tion of which he ſons to have acted | 
rather from caprice, than any ſettled 
principle ; admitting alterations, i in ſome 


paſſages, on very inſufficient authority, 


indeed, whilſt i in others he has retained f 


the antient readings, though. evidently 
corrupt, in preference to amendments as | 
evidently juſt: and it frequently hap- 
pens, that after pointing out to us the 
ii true reading, he adheres to that which 
he himſelf has proved to be falſe. Had 
he regulated the text in every place ac- 
cording to his cwn judgment, Malone's 
obſervation would have been nearer to 

| the truth ; but as it now ſtands, the laſt 


edition has no o ſignal advantage, that I 


PREFACE in 


can perceive, | over that of Johnſon, in 


: point of correctneſs. 


Bur the objec that Steevens had 
moſt at heart, was the illuſtration of 
: Shakeſpeare, in which it muſt be owned 
be has clearly ſurpaſſed all the former 
| editors. If without his abilities, appli- 
cation, or reading, I have happened to - 
ſucceed in explaining ſome paſſages, 
which he miſapprehended, or in ſuggeſt- 
ing amendments that eſcaped his ſaga- 
city, it is owing merely to the minute 
attention with which 1 have ſtudied 
| every line of theſe plays, whillt the other 
_ commentators, 4 will not except even 


Steevens himſelf, have too generally con- : 


d fined their obſe rvation and ingrauity to. 


1 thoſe lit gated paſſas ages, which have been 


7 handed 8 to them by for rmer cd tors, i, 


as requiring either amendment or expla- 


nation, 


1 P R E TT AD BK. 


nation, and have ſufſered many others 
to paſs unheeded, chat, in truth, were 5 
equally erroneous or obſcure. "Fr may 
poſſibly be thought that 1 have gone too 15 
far in the other extreme, in pointing 
out trifling miſtakes in the printing, 
which every reader perceives to be ſuch, 
and amends as he reads; but where cor- 
reQneſs is the object, no inaccuracy, 


however immaterial, ſhould eſcape. un- 
noticed. 


My firſt effay 1 in 1 criticifia, 3 | 
mean the publication of Maſſinger's | 
plays, proved rather unfortunate, thro? 55 

the negligence of the. perſon entruſted. 
with the conduct of it; a total inatten- 
tion to te the directions of the editor, | 

with reſpect to the arrangement of the 
text, the amendments, and the notes; 

5 and a multitude of typographical errors, 


have 


LEVY ATE © 


| have deprived that edition of the only 
merit to which it could have pretended, 


which was that of correctneſs. 


Mr having unfortunately aſſerted, in 
the Preface, that this edition of Maſſin- 
ger would be found more correct than 
the beſt of thoſe which had hitherto been 
: publiſhed, of any of the antient drama- 
tio writers, drew down upon me the 
7 high diſpleaſure of the critical reviewcrs, 
and of courſe the cenſure of that nu- 
merous tribe of readers, who never pre- 
ſume to judge for themſelves, or to ha- 
zard an opinion on any performance, | 
until they have been taught what they 


| ought to ſay of it, by theſe learned | pro- 
feſſors of the art of teaching g grown gen- 


5 tlemen to think. 


BrixG 


=. P R E F ACE 


BxIxG ſenſible of the folly of enter- 


ing the liſts againſt anonymous ſcrib- 
blers, I ſubmitted in ſilence to their groſs 


language and illiberal abuſe; and f! 


take this opportunity of Sing a ow 
words i in my juſtification, it is merely __ 
repell the charge of preſumption, not 
that of incapacity; and to wen my- 


2 ſelf, not as a writer, but a man. 


"Hs 5 compared myſelf, pon. that 
occaſion, to the editors of Shakeſpeare, 
£ and claimed a degree of merit ſuperior 


to theirs, I ſhould indeed have deſerved 
0 be treated with ſeverity ; ; but nothing 
was farther from my thoughts.” —1 ven- 
tured the aſſertion becauſe it was true; 
but I drew no ſuch arrogant concluſion 
from it: the taſk was performed, be- 
cauſe the taſk was eaſy; ; the works of 
| Maflinger were originally any with 


mor 6 


en ol 


: more correctneſs; his language is mo- 
dern compared with that of Shakeſpeare ; 
he is leſs frequent i in his alluſions to an- 

tiquated cuſtoms; and his conceptions, 

being neither ſo ſublime or ſo extrava- 

gant, are more level to the comprehen- 
ſion of the generality of readers. It 
| therefore now 18, and ever has been my 
: opinion, that a commentator. may dif- 
play more ability and ſagacity in pub- 
liſhing a ſingle play of Shakeſpeare, 7 
than by the moſt perfect edition of Maſ- 
none that it is poſlible to form. 


Turns | 18 perhaps 1 no ſpecies of publi- 
cation whatever more likely to produce 


| diverſity of opinion than verbal criti. 


ciſms; for as chere is no certain crite- 


rion of truth, no eſtabliſhed principle by 


_ which we can decide whether they be 


_ juſtly 
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juſtly founded or not, every reader i is left 


to his own imagination, ON which will | 


depend his cenſure or applauſe. I have 


not therefore the vanity to hope that all 


theſe obſervations will be generally 8 


| proved of; ſome of them, I confeſs, are 
not thoroughly ſatisfactory even to my . 
wh felf, and are hazarded, rather than relied 
on —But there are others which 1 offer 


with ſome degree of confidence, and I 


flatter myſelf that they will meet, upon 


the whole, with a favourable reception 
from the admirers of Shakeſpeare, as 
tending to elucidate. a number of paſ- 
ſages which have hitherts been miſprint- ; 
ed or miſunderſtood. 


In forming theſe Comments, I have 


confined myſelf ſolely to the particular 
| edition which 1 iS the objeA of them, with- 8 


out comparing it with any other, even 


with 25 


PRE F A CE: XV 


with that of Johnſon: Not doubting but 
the editors had faithfully ſtated the va- 
rious readings of the firſt editions, I re- 
ſolved to avoid the labour of collating ; : 
but had I been inclined to undertake _ 
that taſk, it would not- have been in my 
power, as few, if any, of the antient 


copies can be had | in the country where 


I reſide. 


1 HAVE ſelected from the Supple- 
ment, Pericles Prince of Tyre, becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed by ſome of the « commen- 
tators to ha ve been che work of Shake- 

ſpeare, andi is at leaſt as faulty as any of : 
the reſt. The remainder of the plays 
which Malone has publiſhed are neither, 
In my opinion, the production of our 

poet, or ſufficiently incorrect to require 


any comment. 


. 
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THE TEMPEST. 


Brow, till thou bund hy wind, ife room a enough. VOL. I. 
„ Page 5. 
Steevens reads: e 


44 Blow till thou burſt ehie, wind,” y Ke. 


| And, I think, rightly. 


A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in | Kine Lear 


8 Blow winds, and burſt your cheeks,” ” "uM: 


"Aa in Troilus and Creſſida, Ajax op to 
: ths Trumpeter : 


* Blow, villain, *ill thy (phered 8 
% Outſwell the cholick of puff ed Aquilon,” 


| V or. I's 


Pages. 


„ 


The alluſion in all theſe lies, is to the 


manner in which the winds were repreſented | 
in antient Paintings. 


Gonzat0.——Mercy on us! - 
We ſplit; we ſplit; farewell my wife and children, 
Farewell, brother; we ſplit; we ſplit; we ſplit; 


1 agree with Johnſon, that theſe words are 


improperly given to Gonzalo; not becauſe 
he has no brother in the ſhip, for it would 


be natural for a man on the brink of death, 


to bid farewell to the perſons moſt dear to 
him, though not actually preſent; but it is 
evident to me that theſe exclamations are not 
intended to be ſpoken by any perſon on the 


ſtage; they are to be uttered. behind the 


ſcenes, and help to compoſe that confuſed 
noiſe, which, according to the marginal di- 


rection, is to be heard within.—The levity of 
Gonzalo's preceding ſpeech, and the compo- 


ſure of his next, prove that theſe words do 


not belong to him. 


'To traſh for overtopping. 


This may either mean to lop them, becauſe 


they didovertop, or in order to prevent them 


from overtopping.——So Lucetta, in the ſe- 


Con ſcene of the two Gentlemen of Verona, 
lays, 


1 K. was. täken up "i laying them down, 5 
Vet here they ſhall not lie, for catching cold. Wm 


That i is, left they ſhould catch cold. 
This mode of expreſſion i is not frequent i ig. 


Shakeſpeare, but occurs in rp play of 
Beaumont and F letcher : 


: « wren 2 


in 


of 


13 


„ We'll have a tab; for ſpoiling of your doublet—The Vo I. 1 
Page 13. 


Captain. 
- . «© Stir my horſe, for cotcking Sold Lewe 5 Pilerimage. 
All her face patch'd, for diſcovery—The Pilgrim. vs 


That i is, to prevent diſcovery. 


Which was that he, in lieu of the eule 


In lieu of, means here, in conſideration of ; 
an unuſual acceptation of the word. 


c But takes their oaths, in lieu of her aſſiſtance, 
6 That they ſhall not preſume to touch their lives.” 


When 1 have deck'd the ſea with drops full falt. 


I ſee no reaſon for Johnſon's aſſertion, that 
the word 70 deck, would be more ridiculous 

in this paſſage, in the ſenſe of 1 adorn, than 

it would be in the ſenſe of 10 cover. The com- 
pPariſon of tears to pearls is common to all 
Poets, of all ages; ſo, in the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, Sir Protheus ſays: to Valentine, 


ſpeaking of Silvia— 


„ And the hath offer'd to the 3 | | 
c Which unreverſed ſtands in effectual force, ES 
4 Aſea of melting pearls, which ſome call tears.“ 


In either ſenſe the expreſſion is 3 
extravagant, but in that of 0 adorn, i it is ſure- 
$ * more poetical. 


Which raiſed i in me 


An undergoing Aemeck⸗ to bear up. 
_ Againſt what ſhould enſue. 


. See does not here mean pride, has re- 
ſolution; the careſſes of the infant, and his 


anxiety to preſerve it, might rouſe his reſo- 


8 lution, but could not excite his pride. 5 . 


So in 
Fletcher's Propheteſs, the Chorus, ſpeaki ng 
of Druſilla, fays;— _ 


16. 


17. 


Page 20. 


EFT 


On their ſuſtaining garments not a blemiſh, 
But freſher than before. 


Were any amendment neceflary, y. 1 ſhould 


propoſe the reading of unſtaining gar ments, 


inſtead of ſuſtaining, which agrees with what 


Gonzalo ſays afterwards : 


That our garments being, as they were, drenched i in 


The ſea, hold, e their freſkueſs and 
„ Floſſes, 


« Being rather new dyed, than ain'd with ſalt water, 


But though I think the word ſuſtaining may 


ſtand, I cannot agree with Steevens in his 
explanation of it, who ſays, that by ſuſtaining 


garments, is meant, garments which bore 
them up and ſupported them. It is well 
known, that to perſons who were to ſave 
_ themſelves by ſwimming, any garments what- 
ſoever, except cork-jackets, muſt have had 


the oppoſite effect, and have contributed 3 | 


weigh them down, not to ſupport them. 


The word /uſtaining in this place does not 


mean ſupporting, but enduring; and by their 


ſuſtaining garments, Ariel means their gar- 


ments which bore, without being injured, the | 
: drenclung of the lea. 


We cannot wif lim. | 


That | is, we cannot do without him. | 


They a are bath i in ichen 8 powers... 


We ſhould read, in either 8 power. 


Make not too cal a 1 of him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful, 


Mr. Smeilet, in bis Humphrey Clinker, - 
ſays, that in Scotland the word gentle, means 


high 


1d : 


lat 


F high ted high ſpirited ; 
the ſenſe of it in this paſſage. 
this may be the langunge of Scotland, it is not : 
The word gentle which 
| frequently occurs in theſe plays, is always 
uſed in its common acceptation ; and the paſ- 
ſage now before us, is not ſo difficult as to 
require our having recourſe to this unnatural _ 
Miranda adviſes her father 
not to try F erdinand too far, for that the 
mildneſs of his deportment proceeded from 
_ gentleneſs, and not from timidity : 
agrees with the conduct of F erdinand when 5 
5 kin 1 DD. N . 


that of Shakeſpeare. 


explanation of it. 


means feeling; 


21-851] 


But though 


which 


Our hint it woe is common. 


— A danger from which wy bad eſcaped, 
fe  migh properly be called a hint of 8 


How came that Widow Dido in ? Wise Dido! A 


You: cram theſe HAS into mine ears, againſt | 
The ſtomach of my ſenſe. 


It appears to me that ſenſe, in this 8 be 
5 and that in the paſſage quoted 

by Steevens from Meaſure for Meaſure, i it = 
= means reaſon, or common ſegſe. -_ 


| Faaxctsco. 


and that ſuch i is Vor. 
Page 38. 


It does not ſeem probable, from the ſubſe- _ 
7 quent trivial and ridiculous converſation, that 
ide word Widow had ſuggeſted to Antonio 
and his aſſociates, the ſerious idea that John- _ 
ſeon ſuppoſes in his note on this paſſage !S _ 
the applying of the vulgar appellation of 
Mido, to a queen and a heroine, ſtrikes 
Antonio as a whimſical circumſtance, and 
. makes him repeat the expreſſion. 


1. 


1 85 = 


Vo. I. 


49 


Page 45. 


4:83 
| Franc15co . he may live; 
I ſaw him beat che ſurges under him, 5 


Antonios ſpeech in the agth page, when 


he ſays, 


„This Lord of weak remenibrarice here, 
« Hath almoſt perſuaded the king his ſon's alive.“ 


induces me to think that this ſpeech belongs 
to Gonzalo, not to Franciſco. 


For he's a : ſpirit of perſuaſion, SOM = 
Profeſſes to perſuade, the king, his ſon S alive, 


Neither Johnſon or Steevens appear to be | 


fati-fied with their own explanations of this 
| paſſage ; I ſhall therefore venture to ſuggeſt 
another, which ſeems more likely to be the 
true one ;—the obſcurity of it ariſes from a 
_ miſconception of the word he's, which is not 
an abvreviation of he 7s, but of he has; and 
partly from the omiſſion of the pronoun who, 
before the verb profeſſes, by a common poeti- 


cal cllipſis; ſupply that deficiency,” and the 
ſentence will run thus !— _ 


4 Altho? this Lord of . remembrance, | 
% Hath here almoſt perſuaded, 


For he has a ſpirit of perſuaſion who „ 
. Frofeſſes to N the king his ſon's alive,” 


And the meaning is clearly this xis old. 


lord, though a mere dotard, has almoſt per- 
; ſuaded the king, that his "OT is alive; for he 


is ſo willing to believe it, that any man Who 
undertakes to perſuade him of it, has the 


powers of Perſuaſion, and Tucceeds in the 
attempt. 


We find a ſimilar expreſſon in the Firſt 
Part of Henry IV. where, when Poius un- 


dertakes 


en 


1d 


1 


dertakes to engage the prince to make one of Vo l. 1. 
3 the party to Gad's-hill, Falſtaff ſays, 


« Well ! mayꝰ'ſt thou have he ſpirit of perſuaſion, 
% And he the ears of profiting ! | 

„ That what thou ſpeakelt may move, 

6 And what he hears may be believed.” 


ei what J paſt i is prologe; what to come, 
In your's and =y diſcharge. 


- | Johnſon inforins us, that i in the old edition 
the paſſage runs thus :— _ 


4 Whereof, what's paſt 1 is prologue, what to > come, 
cc In your and wy. diſcharge.” 55 


- Which is ſo clear and grammatical, thine 'T am 
ſurpriſed he ſhould think any amendment 
_ neceſſary ;—it would indeed be rendered ſtill 
more clear by reading what's to come, inſtead. 
of what to come; but as the verb is may relate 
| to the latter part of the ſentence, as well as 
to the beginning, the repetition of it is unne- 
Ceſſary. The amendment he propoſes, that 
of reading is, inſtead of in, in the laſt line, 
evidently hurts the ſenſe ; and that actually 
adopted by Steevens cannot be admitted, be- 
cauſe in your's diſcharge is not good Engliſh : - 
We ſhould, therefore, either retain the old 
reading as ſtated * ee, or read he 
paſſage thus— 
8 5 ne Whereof what 8 paſt i is prologue, what's to > come, Es 
N In your and my diſcharge.” 1 


My Maſter, thro! his art foreſees the danger 
That vou, his friend, are in. 


5 Johnſon wiſhes to read, chat theſe his 1 

are in, inſtead of you his friend ;—but the 
objection. to this alteration is obvious, for 
EY Tough - 


Te 40. 


OR 


Page 53. 


5%” 


4 


Veo. ir though Gonzalo was proſpero s friend, Alone, 


the other ada in er was his bittereſt 
mc 


1 will not 11 too much fir . | 
That i is, I will not take for him even more N 


a than he1 is worth. 


+= th OD 


"How comeſt hin to be the fege of this moon-calf? 7 


We find the word fege uſed in the fame 


Line; in Johnſon's Sejanus, who lays to Eude- 
mus the Phyſician : 


Why, Sir, I do not aſk of their urines, ” 
| « Whole ſmell's moſt violet, or whoſe e is beſt Mp. 


Ad I will ki thy foot ; 11 pri "thee be my God. 
Dr. Gray conſiders this as a ſneer at the 


. Papiſts, for kiſſing the Pope s pantofle; but 
this is being too refined. 1 
of any perſon was, before the exiſtence of a 
pope, conſidered as a mark of the moſt ab- 
ject ſubmiſſion: and accordingly in the 4th _ 
act Caliban calls Stephano his King, and ſays 


To kiſs the foot 


he ſhall be, for aye, his foot-licker. And in 


the very next ſcene he ſays, How does your 


Honour; let me lick your ſhoe.” The ſneer 


muſt have been intended in all theſe paſſages, 
« Or in none of them. e 


But their labour 
Delight ! in them ſets off. 


800 in Macbeth — 
„ The labour we delight i in ohyfick's pain. 2 
2 Studio fallento la laborent,”; t/a elects 4 boxer. 4 
As greateſt does leaf. | I 7 


Wie ſhould read: 
| Fe AS denken does a leaſt,” * 


ALOoN Zz o. 


re 


1 


A en 4 will ſtand to and "WY 
Altho' my laſt, no matter ſince I feel 
The be is paſt. 


1 cannot but think that this pale was 


4 mented to be in TRYING, and ould be Print- 
ed thus: — - 


n Rand bo awd eds altho* my laſt, 
7, No matter, ſince 1 feel the beſt is mu” 95 


And binder them, from what this extacy | 
| May now provoke him to, then, 


| Vo L. 1. 


Page 78. 


98 I | 


"Stevens. is right in his explanation of the : 


6 This is the very coinage of your brain; 5 
This bodileſs creation, extacy 
« Is very cunning in 


To which Hamlet rondics : 
OM Extacy \—it is not madneſs 
; — That 1 have uttered,” 5 


Thy 888 5 
Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed batchelor loves. 2 


word extacy. In Hamlet it is uſed | to expreſs - 
madneſs, where the Queen ſays, i : 


86. 


In the old Scotch ſong of © My dady is 
a canker'd carle,“ the W Places her 


lover in a broom-grove: 
c But let them fay, « or let chem do, 
Piss a' ane to me; . 
Ns 5 or he's low down, he s in the broom, 
66 Is Waiting for me,” f Tm 
Leave not a rock bei. | Al. 


— 


That i is, leave not even a tranſitory cloud 


— 


behind: 1 doubt however whether rack be 
the right reading; and if any amendment be 


"iT: that ſuggeſted by Hanmer an 


moſt 


Vo 1. 


Page 91. 


1 
moſt atis factory, the reading of ina inſtead 
of rack. Perhaps we ſhould read wreck, 


_ which agrees in ſound with the preſent text, 
though not in the trace of the letters; and 
wee it propoſed to read crack, inſtead of 


rack, the amendment might be ſupported by a 


paſſage in Fletcher's Double Marriage, e 


5 Virolet fays, that 


100. 


cc A woman's irn or anger, like a meteor | 
8  Glides, and is gone, and leaves no crack behind. 40D 


And ſhall not myſelf, 
One of their kind, that reliſh all as an 
Paſſion as they, be kindlier movꝰd than thou art? 


Stecvens ſays that the word paſſion i is ſome- 


times uſed as a verb in Shakeſpeare, but he 
does not explain to us the conſtruction of the 
ſentence, ſuppoſing it to be uſed as a verb 1 in : 

this place. 


1 paſſion be uſed : as a noun, the fouls re- | 


quires that we ſhould read paſſions in the plu- 


ral, inſtead of paſſion ; and the meaning will 


be, I that feel all paſſions as ſharply as they do. 


I paſſion be uſed as a verb, the conſtruction 


of the paſſage would be very harſh as it now 


ſtands, but if we add a ſingle letter, and read 


Paſſioned, inſtead of paſſion, it will be FRY and 
elegant; it will then run thus :- „ 


6. And ſhall not b eit 5 „ 
One of their kind; that reliſh all as ſharply 3 "RS 
c« Paſſion'd as they be kindlier moved than thou art.” 


*Þ net is, ſhall not I who am one of their kind, 
who have the ſame feelings, and am endowed 
with the ſame paſſions that they are, be moved 
with more tenderneſs towards chem than thou 
art. | | 


On 


1 1 


Page 103. 


Ty | | "On the bat's wing do 1 * 

bang 9 4 After Summer merrily. 

md Theobald propoſes to read after ſunſet: and : 
of . ere ich nan Warburton's elaborate criticiſm, 
ya there ſeems to be no objection to that amend- 
re ment but want of authority: As owls cry in 
OO ſamimer, as well as in winter, the crying of 
the owls muſt have been introduced by Shake- 
8 | four, not to denote the ſeaſon of the year, but 
d.” | the time of night; and Ariel might mean to ſay, 

that when the night ſet in, and it became dark, 

5 he retired to his couch in the cowllip' 5 bell, but 
during the twilight, that is, after ſunſet, 

. amuſed himſelf with fiying on the bat's rag 
a I ſhould therefore prefer that as the moſt natural 
18 reading, were it warranted by any of the old 
a edition. VVV 
Fe No os conld: be formed. concerning the ” 
meaning of the words ier ſunſet, but that E 
5 after Summer is not ſo clear. Mr. Stcevens ſup- - 
57 Poſes that theſe words mean, after Summer is 
1 Patt, but he forgets that, after Summer is paſt, 


the bats ceaſe to fly. Of this Shakeſpeare 
could not be ignorant; but the very circum- 


induce him to conſider them as hirds of paſſage 


) 
| ſtance of. their diſappearing i in Winter, might 


who follow the ſun, and to ſend his Ariel on the 


bat s back in purſuit of Summer. 


It t 1g, poſſible that Shakeſpeare might not ww 
been deeply read in natural hiſtory; but it ap- 
pears from every line in his writings that he had 
ſtudied with attention the book of nature, and 
was an accurate obſerver of every object that 

3 fell within his notice the editors therefore 
1 .. ee ſhould here been certain of their ground, before 
they venturedto accuſe him of ſuch groſs igno- 
Trance and | Rupid inattention, as he muſt have 
been 


[ 144 ] 


Vor. 1 been catliy of, had he ſuppoſed that the light 
Page 193" of the glow-worm was placed in the eyes, which 


they infer from a paſſage in the Midſummer 


Night's Dream. The blunder however is not 


in Shakeſpeare, but in themſelves, who have 
conſtrued too literally a Poetical Expreſſion :!— 


Shakeſpeare muſt have known, as well as John- 


fon or Steevens, that the light of the glow-worm 
| was ſeated in the tail; but ſurely a poet is juſ- 
tified in calling the luminous part of a glow- worm 
the eye—lt is a liberty we take in plain proſe ; | 
for the point of greateſt brightneſs in a furnace, 


Oo commonly called the oye of it. 


The principal purport of this note was to 


9 vindicate our 2 from this raſh cenſure: the 
paſſage itſelf. 


1 deration. 


Oy deferving ſo much conſi- 85 


5 Wh er r thou be? ft he or not. 


Wh Per, for whether, is an abbreviation fre- 


3 uſed both by e and John- 
10 N 


I 


80 in Julius Cæſar . 


5 40 See wh? er their baſeſt metal be not moved. ” 
And in the Comedy of Errors: 


oF Good Sir, wy wrer youll anſwer me or not.” : 
5 One of them i is a plain fiſh. 
T hat is, evident! y a fiſh. 'S in Fletcher: 8 


Scornful Lady, that viſible beaſt, the butler, 
means s the butler who is viſibly a beaſt. 


THE 


1 


THE 


Wo GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


Vu here they mall not He for ; catching cold. Vo 1. 1 1. 
5 0» 135. 


That! is, leſt they ſhould ach cold: a mode - 


| of expreſſion aj meer” uſed by all the old dra- 

matic writers, e 

cher. See my note on the 13th page of the 
TEMPER, on HE: words, 2 To traſh for over- 


pecially by Beaumont and Flet- 


OP” 


Which would 5 great impeachment, to his: age, TO... 
In having Known no travel in his youth, EN ee 


Steevens ſays, chat impeachment means bin- 
drance, but I think that in this . it means 


WM reproach or imputation. 


8o Demetrius ſays to Helena, i in the Midfum- 
mer Night's Dream: 
"0 You do impeach your modeſty too ch 


To leave the city, and commit yourſelf 
0 Into the hands of one $ rhat loves you not. ” 


" Youthful Valentine © : f = © a9 
Attends the Opn: in his royal © court. e 


During the wars in Italy between Francis I. | 
1 Charles V. the latter PONY: f reſided at 
8 


Now 
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Vol. 1. 
Page 138. 


5 1 14 J 
Now will we break with him. 


That is, break the matter to him. The ſame 
phraſe occurs twice in the 280 00 page of the le. 


295 cond volume. 8 1 8 + 


In caicluſios; I FED affected to her. . I; 
 Syrep,—l would you were 8858 ſo Four affeQion = 
would ceaſe. | | 


| Set for ſeated, in oppoſition to au. in the 


foregoing ling. „ | 


149. 


Now come I to my n oh chat me could 
9 now like a wood woman! [; . 


1 cannot comprehend what Steevens means 


- by his note on this paſſage ; he ſeems to forget 
that there is no woman actually preſent, and 


that Lance is only deſcribing the melancholy _ 


_ parting between him and his family. In order 


to do this more methodically, he makes one of 


his ſhoes ſtand for his father, and the other for | 


his mother; and when he Ha done taking leave 


| of his father, he ſays, Now come I to my mo- 


ther, turning to the ſhoe that is ſuppoſed to 
per ſonate her; and in order to render the re- 


pereſentation more perfect, he expreſſes his wiſh 
that it could ſpeak like a woman, frantic with 


grief. There could be no doubt about the ſenſe 
of the paſſage, had he ſaid, Oh, that it could 
ſpeak like a wood woman; but he uſes the 


feminine pronoun in ſpeaking of the ſhoe, be- 
_ cauſe it is ſuppoſed to repreſent a woman.— 


But though this paſſage is very intelligible as _ 


it ſands, 1 think. It probable that ve * OUgHt o 
read 


cc Oh, that hee could ſpeak now like A wood woman y” 


I have 


on 


E 


have done penance for contemning love, „„ L 
Whoſe high, imperious thoughts Loew puniſhed me. * 15 1 


1 | Johnſon reads, thoſe high imperious thoughts, - 
put I think unneceſſarily —Whoſe, wie to 


1 in the preceding line. 


vet let her be a principality, | 
- Sovereign to all the creatures won earth. 


The word pr incipality appears to 'be uſed here 


in the ſame ſenſe that it is in the Scriptures ; 


and in Milton, as denoting angels of the ann 
order. Valentine ſays, 


4 If you will not acknowledge her as divine, let her 
< at leaſt be conſidered as an angel of the firſt order, n 
5 '© ſuperior to every thing on earth.“ 


| Becauſe thou haft not ſo much a in hae. 8 
As to go to the ale-houſe with a C hriſtian. FS 


Steevens tells us chat the old copy reads ale, 
1 inſtead of ale-houſe; if fo, it ſhould not have 


been changed, for though the word ale ſignified 
a feſtival or merry Meeting, it 8 an ale- 
hes houſe alſo. 


well: 


So, in Lord Cromwell, Hodys favs to Crom- 


5 5 0 Oh, "Tam: has we were now at ee at the ale 
"ON there.” mn : 


Myſelf i in ot his competitor. 


| Steevens is right in aſſerting, that competitor, 
in this place, means confederate or partner,— 
The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Twelfth 

Night, where the Clown ſeeing Maria and Sir 


1. 


163. | 


Toby approach, who were Joined i in the Pot 


againſt Malvolis, ſays, 


Phe competitors enter.“ 


. 


| Vol. 


mr. 


5 1 463 


MD 3. ' fays : 8 


103. 


| Where pretence evidently means deſign; ; —as it 
does in Macbet nn 


166, 


« The Guildford's | are in arms, | 
„ And every hour more competitors. 
Flock to the rebels. 


And alſo, i in Love 8 Labour loſt, Bayet fays, 5 


1 The King and his competitors in oath,” . 


The word Rival alſo i is uſed in a Caller fenſs. 


in Hamlet, where Bernardo calls Horatio and 5 
Marcellus the rivals of his watch ; meaning 


thereby the partners of i it. 


ot their diſguiſing, and pretended fight. 


So, in the next ſcene, Sir Protheus fays, 
« Hath made me publiſher of this pretence,” 5 


= Againſt the 1 8 bat 
4 Of treaſnous malice.” 


Aid 1 think i it may ſafely be aſſerted that Shuke- 


And. again, in Richard mw. the > Meſſenger 


This means, as Steevens lays, their intended 
flight. e 


90 


ſpeare never uſes the words pretend or pretence in} 


any other ſenſe. The verb pretendre in French 
: has the ſame ſignification. De 


My longing journey. 


Steevens agrees with Gray in ſuppoſing that 
: longing i is a participle active, with a paſſive ſig- 
niication, and that it ſignifies wiſhed or deſired; 
but I believe the word is uſed in its common 
acceptation; and that by her longing journey, 
Julia means a journey which ſhe ſhall paſs in 


n 


80, 


ger 
e Jon in the Spectator, the Lover ſays, 


VS, 


enſe 
and 
ning 


s it 


7 | 


So, in the Lapland Ode, publiſhed by Addi- oi 


we Haſte, my rein-deer, and let us nimbly go 
80 Our amoraus Journey this this this dreary waſte,” - JR 


But he did ſcorn a preſent that I ſent her; 
A woman ſcorns ſometimes what beſt contents her. | 


The rhyme, which was evidently here in- 


_ tended, requires that we ſhould read, what 
beſt content her.“ 


The word hat * imply 
* which, as well 25 that WHICH. - 


Item —$he bath a ſweet mouth. 


1 take Johnſon's explanation of this page 


TROP 166. 


6; 


199, 


to be right, and that Steevens rebukes him for 


it unjuſtly. He aſks how a deſire for PRO 


can make amends for an offenſive breath ; 


W 


_ gracious means graceful ; 


the word 3 ſhort, and lays the accent on 


certainly cannot—but he forgets, that ale 
replies to the words of ſpeed, not to his mean- 


ing ;—the quibble is preſerved, and the ſweet 
mouth makes equally amends for the ſour breath, 


Whatever the real . of the former 


_ phraſe may be. 


A ſweet mouth may poſſibly imply a diſpoſi- 
"tion to wantonneſs, as well as a love of dainties, 


but it cannot in this place mean that ſhe ſings 


"ſweetly, for that would be a 


Why that word makes the faults gracious, 


Steevens ſays, truly, that in old Tek: 


its more natural ſenſe, and Means . 


8 Aye, and perverſely we perſevers ſo. 
Shakeſpeare always makes the laſt ſyllable of 


the 


real i perfecuion, . 
and be. 18 ennumerating her vices. SEE! 


0. 


but here it is uſed in 5 


VOI. 


10 ] 


hb ſecond ; and ſo indeed do the other drama- 


_ Page 165 tic writers of that Period. 


1884. 


For Orpheus lute was ſtrung with poet's finews. 
Can any man ſeriouſly believe that Shake. 


1 ſpare had any ſuch ſublime and abſtracted idea: 
in his mind when he wrote this . as 
_ Warburton attributes to him? 


Protheus is deſcribing to Thurio me powers 


1 poetry, and gives no quality to the lute of Or- 
pPheus, but thoſe uſually and vulgarly aſcribed 
to it. It would be ſtrange indeed if, in order to 
1 prevail upon the ignorant and ſtupid Thurio to 
Vrite a ſonnet to his miſtreſs, he ſhould enlarge 
upon the legiſlative powers of Orpheus, which 
were nothing to the purpoſe. Warburton's ob- 


ſervations frequently tend to prove Shakeſpeare | 


more profound and learned than the occaſion 
required, and to make the Poet of Nature the 
moſt unnatural that ever wrote. pens 


Vic t hs night your lady” 8 chamber window 
With ſome ſweet concert. 


The editors found the word cankart in the old 
E editions, and changed it, injudiciouſſy, for con- 
cert:— But the old reading is right; a conſort 
does not mean a muſical performance, but à 
band of muſicians. And accordingly Thurio 
propoſes in his very next ſpeech, that they 
: ſhould go into the city to Jort them. 


So, in Fletcher's Wit : at feveral Weapons 
Ruinous ſays, 


6 We are a z conſort of ourſelves. * 


And Oldcraft ſays afterwards, 


| « 1 have ſeen a crown has made a 
Toa Conſort hugh heartily.” + 


And 


ama- 


e 0M 
2 ſpeaking of conjurors, ſays, 5 
Wort 
Out a 


con- 


hurio 


they 


pans, 


And 5 


ſpeak of per 


T9] 
And a man of ſuch perfection 
As we in our quality fnuch want. 


4 Steevens ſays, in explanation of this paſſage, 

that quality is, Nature relatively conſidered : 

which 1 do not underſtand. But our quality, 
means merely our profeſſion, calling, or condi- 
tion of life. 


Vol. 
Fage 188. 


Thus, in Maſſinger's Roman Actor, Arctinus 5 


fays to Paris the Tragedian, 


« In thee, as being chief of thy profeſion, 
l do accuſe the quality of treaſon.” 


That is, the whole profeſſion, or . 


Hamlet. ſpeaking of the young players, fays, 


„ Will they purſue the quality : no > longer than my 
„ ſing.“ 5 5 


| Afterwards— 1 


6 Come, give us a x tale of your quality.” Me 


in both of which paſſages quality means 15 pro- 
feſſion. 


So, in the Fair Maid of the Inn, the Dancer, T 


of That letchery i is a great help to the quality,” wy 


And} in Meaſure for Meaſure, "when the IS 


table brings the Clown and Froth before An- 
gelo, and he wants to know of what calling they 1 
W ere, he expreſles 1 it by aſking, ; 


5 40 What quality are they of! IN 


In the he lng of common life, whea- we 


8 


A aye 


ons of quality, or of the firſt qua- 
li, we mean perſons of the higheſt condition. 


I, | 


[ 0 | 


„„ flave, that ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame, 
Paze 199. 


Still an end, and moſt an end, are valgur EX- 
preſſions, and mean commonly, generally. | 


80, in Maſſinger' s A Very Woman, a Citize: 
aſks the Maſter, who had ſlaves 10 ſell, 1 80 


What will chat girl do 2 


1 which he replies, 


. gure no harm at all, e 15 
125 For ſhe ſleeps molt an end. oy 


- 199. 9 5 It forms you loved ker not to leave ber token: 


Johnſon, not recollecting tlie force of the word 
: 1 propoſes an amendment of this paſſage, 
but that is unneceſſary; for, in the language of 
the time, to leave means to part with, or give 
away. — Thus, in the Merchant of Venice, 
| Portia, ſpeaking of the ring ſe gave Baſſanio, 
fays, e | 

e And: hve he: anda; 5 | 

ce] dare be ſworn for him, he would not ere ir, 

« Or pluck 1 it from his finger, for the Wealth 

« That the world maſters.” on 


- Ang Paſſanio ſays, in a a ſubſequent feng: 1 


ee If you did know to whom I gave the ring, &e, 
And how unwillingly ] left the ring, 5 
e 1 ou would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. Wo 


My ſubſiance ſhould be ftatue i in thy flead, 


Stevens has clearly proved that this paſſage 

requires no amendment, but it appears from 
hence, and a paſſage in Maſlinger, that the word 
ftatue was formerly uſed to expreſs a portrait. 
Julia is here addreſſing herſelf to a picture; and 
in the City Madam, the young ladies are ſup- 


Ale. to take leave of the ſtatues of their lovers, 
_—_ 


ex 


1Zen 


/ord 
age, 
R 
give 
ROE, 
nio, 0 


E 


as they ſtyle them, though Sir John, at 3 e r 
ginning of the ſcene, calls them pi&tures, and Page 250. 


deſcribes them afterwards as nothing but ſuper- 
fictes, colours, and no ſubſtance. 


, 55 | She pities chem, Kc. 


That TONE are out of leaſe. * 1 


: 1 cannot approve of Steevens' explanation ” 

191 this paſſage : She pities Sir Thurio's poſſeſſions, 
becauſe they are let to others, and are not in 
his own dear hands. This appears to me to * 
the meaning of it. 


Johnſon's general remarks on this play are 
juſt, except that part in which he arraigns the 
conduct of the poet, for making Protheus ſay, 
that he had only ſeen the picture of Silvia, when 
it appears that he had had a perſonal interview =_ 
with her. This, however, is not a blunder E 
Shakeſpeare's, but a miſtake of Johnſon” 3, who 

conſiders the paſſage alluded to in a more literal _ 

' ſenſe than the author intended it. Sir Pro- 

theus, it is true, had ſeen Silvia for a few mo- 


ments; but though he could form from thence _ 


| ſome idea of her perſon, he was ſtill unac- 

quainted with her temper, manners, and the 
qualities of her mind: He therefore conſiders _ 
himſelf as having ſeen her picture only. he 

et is juſt, and elegantly expreſſed. © 


; So, in the Scornful Lad „ the Elder Loveleſs 5 
5p ſays whe: 


1 «] was ana once 3 1 loved pictures, 5 
Fo or what are e ſhape and colours elle but pifures,” 9 
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230, 


236. 


THE 


Biz HUGH. 


In addition to what Hawkins has faid in his 
note upon this title of Sir, formerly given to 
parſons; it is to be obſerved, that thoſe who 
have taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the Univerſity of Dublin, are ſtill diſtinguiſhed 
by that title, with this difference, however, that 
it is prefixed to their ſir-names, not to the 
chriſtian- names, as formerly. — And indeed the 
word Bachelor is ſuppoſed to be a corruption 
of bas Chevalier, which means a knight of the 


loweſt order, and all N have the title of-: 
_ or, „ 


And two Edward's hovel-boards, that colt me two au- 
lings and two pence a piece. | 


In the Second Part of Henry IV. Falſtaff ſays, ; 


= « © Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a thove-groat fhil- 
ling.“ 


which confirms Farmer's opinion, that pieces 


" coin were uſed for that purpoſe. 


1 NE Diane ds 2 


SLENDOR .—Go, Sirrah, for all you a are my y many 8⁰ 
Wait upon my couſin Shallow, 


This paſſage news that it was "Fen the 
cuſtom in England, - as It is now in a F rance, or 


perſons 


1 
perſons to be attended at dinner by their own S 4 
ſervant, wherever they dined. ge 23 


T he anchor is deep. - 237. 


Steevens fays, that Nym may mean by this 
; expreſſon, that the hope was well founded; 
„dick there is a paſſage in the Woman-hater 
which ſupports this conjecture, where Lozarillo 
| ſay 8, 1 | | 
4 Farewell, my hopes my anchor now is broken.” 


n - | For the revolt of mien is dangerous. 8 5 7 5 246. 
Who If the revolt of mine, not mien, was the old 

s in reading, as Steevens informs us, I ſee no reaſon | 
med why we ſhould not adopt Hanmer's amendment, 
that and obtain good ſenſe on ſuch eaſy terms, as the 
the ſubſtituting the word this for the, and then the ; 

| the ſentence will run thus 

tion 8 | 5 « Fe or this revolt of mine is 5 dangerous.” 12 5 

ee = = og 
en” "As tall : a man of his kands: 3 | , na 
ol Percy ſays, that by a tall fellow was meant 
0 a man of great ſtrength of body; but I think he 

l- | 


is miſtaken. —The tall man of the old dramatic 

writers, was a man of a bold, intrepid diſpoſi- 

ays, Hon, and inclined to guarrel, ſuch as is 61 rib- 
5 ed by Steevens 1 in the 272 page of this play. 


For though love ofe 1 as his preciſian he adraits him 


„ t for his counſell 254. 
eces not for his counſellor. RS. 


1 1 don't ſee how the paſſages, quoted by Stce- 
vens, tend in any degree to elucidate this, for 
though it be certain that a preciſian may mean a 


oo paritan,- it ts equally certain that the word can- 
not have that meaning here; but Johnſon tells 
the us, in his Dictionary, that a preciſſan means one 
for that limits or reſtrains; : and if that be the caſe, 


ſons eee che | 


1 


„oi $6 . 
[1 the ſenſe of this paſſage may be, that though 


love may ſuffer reaſon to refrain him within 
certain bounds, he does not conſult him in the 
_ choice of the object; which agrees with the 
reſt of Falſtaff's letter. 


Johnſon propoſes to Teak: phyfician, intead 
of precifian :—'This amendment is approved of | 


by Malone, in his Supplement, and ſupported 


by Farmer, who confiders it as confirmed by n 
line which he quotes from one e of Shakeſpeare”. 
. Sonnets : 


uy My reaſon, the phyſician to my love,” 


But notwithſlanding theſe very reſpectable au- 


thorities, cannot think that amendment | a 


Per. 


f words: — — 
5255 My love is as a fer er.“ 


The Sonnetteer PHE Ou the whole 


of it, to conſider love as a diſeaſe, and Reaſon 


as the phyſician, who 1s either to cure him of 
that malady, or at leaſt to mitigate the ſymptoms 
of it; but Reaſon, it ſeems, being offended that 


his preſcriptions were not regarded, abandons 


his patient, and leaves him in a deſperate ſtate, 
paſt care, and paſt cure. Such is the conceit of 


this Sonnet, which, though common and trifling, 
is not abſolute nonſenſe. But in this paſſage, it 
1 Tohnſon's amendment be admitted, it is not a. 
lov er that calls in Reaſon to cure him of his paſ- 
ſion, but love himſelf, which is a palpable ab- 
ſurdity ;—for to cure love is to deftroy it; and 
we cannot ſuppoſe that love will uſe Reaſon for 


his own | deſtruction. 


When 


The Sonnet in queſtion begins with theſe. ; 


10ug|: 
vithin 


nN the 


1 the 


Mead 
l 


Orted 


by a 


2Aare's 


e 


Pro- 


„hole 


21ſ0n 


m of 


toms 
that 


dons 


tate, 
1t of 
ling, 


e If 7} 
A 


paſ- 
ab- 


and 
1 for 


7 hen | 


word fat.- 


| Ty F- 


W hen Shakeſpeare, in his Sonnet, calls Rea- 


n the phyſician to his love, he means, the 


Vol. 
Page "POR 


phyfician that was to preſcribe to him for that 


diſorder. This meaning indeed is very ill ex- 


preſſed, but he is very licentious in the uſe of 


his particles, and 19 has there the force of for. 


; Why, Tl exhibir-+ a bill in parliament for the putting | 
down of man. 1 @ 5h ; 


This paſſes e, as it ſtands, is little better than 


LED, ſhall think the vw arls K men as 5 long as J have an 
oh eye to make difference of men's liking.” 


But] 1 faſpedt that there is another error in this 
paſſage, and have little doubt but we ought to 
read - for the pulling down of fat men, inſtead 

of the putting down; to pull down, means not 
only to lower or deftroy, but alſo to make lets; 
5 and is uſed by. Mrs. Page! in both thoſe lenſcs. 


Bur they hs no more 1 4 keep place together, 
than the 100th Plalm to the rune of Green Sleeves. 


nonſenſe. Mrs. Page could never mean to ſay 
that the would exhibit a bill for the putting 
down of men, in a parliament compoled of 
them: I have therefore no doubt but we ſhoull 

adopt Theobald's amendment, and inſert the 
it gives ſenſe and humour to the 
ſpcech, md agrees with what ſhe f lays to Mr 8. 


theſe 


5 Ford 1 in the next ſcene : 


: 259+ 


Should we not read, keep pace together, inſtead 


of keep Place + ? 


I will retort the ſum | in equi ipa ge. 


| 1 


 Equipage probably ſign! fies furniture or r goods 


in general, but I don't fee why it ſhould de- 
note ſtolen $0098, 2 as Warburion Fuppoſes + Is 


being 3 


Vor. 


77. 


282. 


286. 


„„ 


being a cant-word of the time does not prove 
* 230 that that was the MEANINE ot it. 


271, 


Such a canary” 8. 


And afters cards: 


Such 3 canary ' 


A canary may, as Johnſon aſſerts, be a briſk 
5 dance, but here it is uſed by Mrs. Quickly for 


quondary ; as ihe uſes alligant ior elegant, and 
infection for affection, &c. 


: "Such brooks i are welcome to me, as overflow ſuch liquor. 


Should we not read, which overflow with 
8 N liquor? The omiſſi lion of the word with, is 
| probably an error of the preſs. 


9 could P TE bir then from che ward of her purity, , her 


reputation, &C, 


Steevens "I that the ward of her purity ; is 
the defence of it; but I think he is miſtaken. 
What Ford means to fay is, that if he could 
once detect her in a crime, he ſhould then be 
able to drive her from thoſe defences with which 
ſhe would otherwiſe ward off his addreſſes, ſuch 
as her purity, her reputation, her marriage- | 
vow, &c. 5 : 


805 in the Winter 8 Tale; Hermione, ſpeak- 


ing of Polixenes, ſays to Leortes : 


Pell him, vou? Te ſure „ 
N All in Bohemia's well, Kc. Say this to him, 
FE; He” s beat from his belt ward. N 


Eleven 0 clock the hour. 


Johnſon's remark on this paſſage i is njudici- 


ous; as it was Ford's intention, which he de- 
_ _ ; clares 


prove 
Y tween his wife and Falſtaff, it was neceflary for Page 264. 
the plot that he ſhould mike the TOs and 


5 come too late. 


brik 


y for 


_ av1th 


her 


ity 18 
aken.. 
could 
n be 
vhich 
ſuch 
1age-. 


eak- 


-Jarcs 


; r ight, and that we "ought. 1 to read wncouple.- 


[ 27 ] 


| Cry'd, game 3 faid 1 well? 
In conſequence of an mien propoſed 


by Warburton, and which appears to be unne- 
10) ceſſary, Steevens has given us an accurate ex- 
and pflanation of the phraſe, to cry aim, which fre- 
4 3 occurs in all the dramatic pieces of that 
. The following paſſage in Beaumont and 
r Tragedy of Valentinian ſeems to de- 


ſcribe the duty of the perſon that cried aim: 


Gat Mikes in —Thou art in the right, wench, 
; « For who would live whom pleaſures had dale. : 
3 To ſtand at mark, and ys: a | bow hore. Hignior,” 8 


The Piety-warry. 


Thats is in Briſtol a place called: the Pitty ; 5 
I don't know the meaning of the word, but” it 
there be one of the ſame name in Windſor, we 
probably ſhould. read the Lane en inſtead of : 


2 $9 no 3 


80 now uncape. 


Warburton, in his note on this paſſage, not 
only forgets that the foul linen had been carried 
away, but he alſo forgets that Ford did not at 
this time know that Falſtaff had been hid under 

it; and Steevens forgets that they had * Fal- 
; aff i in their poſſeſſion, as hunters. hav 
fox, but were to find out where he was pid — 
they were not to chaſe him, but to rouſe ird - 


clares in this ſpeech, to prevent the meeting be- Vol. 


287. 


295. 


a bag- 


T therefore believe that Hanmer's amendment i is 3 


Ford, 3 
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Vor. 1. Ford, like a good ſportſman, firſt ſtops th 
Fage 313. earths, and then Uncouples: the hounds. | 


3 


- ras.” 


2 


| ter, &. 


a 


think ing that da: :bery, 


Heaven make yeu better than your thoughts. 


Should We not read, 


And by her invention, and Ford's wife's 8 Giſtraction, 
_ they convey Ca me into a buck- baſket. 


| As it does not appear that his being conveyed 
into the buck-baſket was owing to the ſuppoſe! 
_ diſtraction of Mrs. Ford, I have no doubt but we 
ſhould rend, 


90 Aud Ford's vide 8 diredion." 


which was the fact. 


Sho works by fel by the figure, and ſack dzubery a. 


this 1 18; beyond our element; we know nothing. 


As this paſſage is pointed it is ſcarcely intel. 


ligible ; but if it were pointed in the follow- 
ing manner, the ſenſe would be clear, and 


Heaven make me bet- 


no break would be neceſſa oy] to apply: uy de- 


- fect i _ 


#1 | he works by charms, by [pells, by the fans and 
* ſuch daubery: as this is bey ond our clement, we 


6. know vothing.” 
Stecvens 
quotes a pat lage 


allertion, where Edgar ſay s, that he cannot daub 
it further. 


Daubery here means fool- 


ery; and whe en Edgar ſays, t that he cannot daub 
it lonber, ke 1 means to o ſay, that he can no longer 


Pm” 


3 tha t 1 means ige 
rom Lear to ſupport this 


But 1 cannot agree with him in 
in this place, means diſ- 

guiſe, or that 1% daub means 10 diſguiſe, in that 
which he has quoted. 


8 the 


] 


1e bet- 


Qion, 


weyed 


poſed 


but We 


and 
ö We 


cuiſe, | 


E His 


 danb 
m in 


dil. 


that 
fool- 
daub 
nger 


play 


29]: 


5 the Gat as appears from his next preced- Vol. 
ing ſpeech, w hen he lays: 


« Bad is the trade muſt play the fool. to new, 
60 Ang” ring itfelf and others, N 


As Ford ſuppoſes that the old woman of 


Brentford was actually there in pea perſona, 
what ae could | be. allu ded to? 


Divide me like a "bribe: buck. 


Put off your merc er with EFT fee-buck for that 
NE ſea aſton,” | | | 


© Do not t thete far voaks 
Become the foreſt better than che t town 1 


. Notwitliſtanding the ſevere cenſure which | 
Theobald denounces againſt thoſe who ſhall be _ 
ſo ſtupid as to adhere to the old e ding, which 
was, theſe fair caks, I muſt ac knowledge my- 
ſelf to be one of them, and am confident that 
_ oak is the right reading. I agree with him that 
the words, cc See you theſe huſbands?” relate " 
the buck's horas; — but what reſemblance 18 
there between the horns of a buck and a yoak ? 
What connection is there between a yoak and 
a foreſt? Why, none; whereas on the other 
hand, the connection between a foreſt and an 
oak is evident; nor is the reſemblance leſs evi- 
dent between a tree and the branches of a buck's 
| horns; they are indeed called branches from 
that very reſemblance ; and the horns of a deer 
are called in French les bois. Though horns are 
types of cuckoldom, yoaks are not; and ſurely 
the types of cuckoldom, whatever they may be, 
are more proper for a town than for a foreſt. 
888 Jam 


Page 555 


| e 
Cartwright, in his Love's Convert, has an. 
expreſſion ſomewha it ſimilar: 5 


18 1] 


Vor. 1. 4 am furpriſed that the ſubſequent editors ſhoull 
"= 305. have adopted an amendment, which makes th: 
paſſage nonſenſe, merely on the authority d 


Theobald, whom many of tem leem unjuſt] | 
to deſpiſe. : 


PS ignorance itſelf ie is a plummet over me. 


There is a paſſage in this very play which 
tends to ſupport Farmer's amendment (the read. 


ing of planet, inſtead of Ms} where Falſtaf . 
ſays to Ford— 


80 0 will awe him with my cudgel , it - ſhall hang like 4 
© meteor ober the cuckold's Bom: : Maſter Brook, thou 
© ſhalt know, 1 will Predomivate over the na 


. Pier Well, what remedy ? Fenton, Heaven give thee | 
e A 
What cannot be eſchew'd, muſt be embrac' d. 
5 Evans —1 will dance and eat plumbs at your wedding. 


PalsTAFr —When W n run, all forts. of deer are | 
| chac'd, | | 


I have no Aon but the "PE F to be 
ſpoken by Evans is miſplaced, and ſhould come 
er that ſpoken by Falſtaff, which being in- 
tended to rhyme wh the laſt line of Page“ 
N ſhould meaty eee it, and then 
the paſſage will run thus: 


ens Pace —Well, what remedy ? Fenton, ! Heaven give 
 * hee e 5 
What cannot be eſchow'd malt be embra© d. 


« Farsr err. When e run, all forts of deer 
are chac'd. 


cc Evans. —] vill dance and eat plumbs at your wed- 
zu ding. * e 
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To HEN no more remains 
But that your ſufficiency as 5 your worth is able, 
And let them work. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. | 


. 


Tate . 


I agree with Warburton in ia that by 


fufficiency the Duke means authority, or power ; 


and if that be admitted, a very flight alteration _ 
indeed will reftore this paſſage—the changing 


the word 7zs into be: it will then run 1 thus, and : 


be clearly intelligible. 


| Then no more remains 
But that your e as your worth, be able, | 
"08 And let them Work. * 


We have ich ſpecial foul - 
Elected him our abſence to ſupply. 


That is, you are thoroughly acquainted with. | 
your duty, ſo that nothing more is neceſſary to 
be done, but to inveſt. you with power, equal 

, to your abilities. ; 


N either Johnſon” 3 or Warburton's amendments 


can be admitted: to appoint by ſpecial 79), or 
buy ſpecial ſeal, would be good Engliſh ; but to 
clect by ſpecial ſeal or by ſpecial roll, is not, for 
the word elect refers to what palles in the mind, 
not to any outward forms.- 

upon the true explanation of the paſſage; and 
might have found a further confirmation of it in 
Troilus and n where, ſpeaking of him- 
ſelf, e yy” 


-Steevens has hit 3 


1 &« Ne' er | 


32 J 


Vo. 2. « Ne'er did young man fakes | 5 
Page 7. 4 With fo eternal, and ſo fd a ſoul. — | f 


Aa 
To do a thing with all one's ſoul, is a com- 


mon ex 8 = 


There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to the obſervers doth thy hiſtory 
2 ully unfold, 


cN 


Oh conſidering this paſſage, I am induced to 
think that the words character and hiſtory have 


been miſplaced, and that it was originally writ- 
ten thus: 1 | 


"There 6 M kind of hiſtory in thy [ 5 
That to the obſervers doth thy character 
"I Fully unfold,” | 


This tranſpoſition ſeems to be juſtified by 


the paſſage quoted 2 Steevens from the Second 
Fare of Henry IV : 


There is an hiſtory i in all men's lives 5 
2 Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed. wy 


FT w hether It be the 8 and ümple of newneſs. 


] cannot approve of Johnſon's s explanation o. 
this paſſage; he ſeems to think that by the 
word fault, Claudio means the offence he had 
himſelf been guilty of; but that is not the caſe, 
the object of Claudio's cenſure, is the unrelent- 
ing ſeverity of Angelo, which he aſcribes either 
to the inſolence of office, or to a deſire of diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf by an uncommon degree of 
rigour, which are motives that operate moſt 
. ſtrongly upon thoſe who have newly come into 
office: this appears to me to be the meaning 
of the paſſage ; but the glimpſe of newneſs 15 
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ſo * 


L 33 1 


10 harſh an expreſſion, that 1 would wiſh — Nw 2, 


amend it by reading 


„Whether it be the fault and guiſe of ea," 
So, in Cymbeline, Poſthumas ſays, 


« To ſhame the guiſe of the world, I will begin 


The faſhion 3 leſs withour, and more within,” 


| For in her you . 
There is a prone and ſpeec! bleſs diate: 


We have ſtrict tary tes, and moſt biting laws, 
| Which for theſe nineteen years we have let lleep. 


I believe that proves. in this place, means na- 
tural. 


Page 20. 


22, 


21, 


Malone approves of the reading let ſlip, which 8 


E is that of the old copy, in preference to the 
reading adopted by the editor: 


But what Angelo ſays | in the 49th page, 
« The law hath not been dead, tho? it hath ſlept. N 


ſeems to ſupport the preſent reading. 


The phraſe Jet ſlip, would indeed be applica- 


he to the crimes or the offenders, but cannot 
with any degree of propriety be applied to the 


law ;—nor would it correſpond with the follow- 


ing lines: 


ws Even like an overgrown lion in a cave, 
8 goes nor On to prey.” 


Lord Angelo | 
Stands at a guard with envy. 


? | This rather means to ſtand cautiouſly on his” 
Iten than on terms of deflauce, as Johnſon 


explains it. 


| 26, 


1 —— 


VOI. 2. 
Page 29. 


34 1 


As Nolfbwing tne, --.. 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon, ſo her plenteous womb 
Expteſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. 


This paſſage ſeems to me to require no 


amendment: and the meaning of it is this :— 


the farmer, ſo the fertility of her womb e 
preſſes Claudio's full tilth and huſbandry.” By 
bloſſoming time is meant, the time when the 


As bloſſoming time proves the good tillage of 


ears of corn are formed. 


57. 


and Steevens' confutation of it, prove the ne- 
ceſſity of Hanmer's amendment, which removes 
every difficulty, and can ſcarcely be conſidered 


Oh, injurious love! 
That reſpites me a life, whoſe very comfort i is gill 
A dying horror. 


Both Johnſon's 8 explanation of this page, 


as an alteration, the trace of the letters in the 


words law and love being ſo nearly alike.— The 


law affected the life of the man only, not that 
of the woman; and this is the injury that Ju- 
liet complains of, as the wiſhed to die with 
him. 


I think 104 pray 
To ſeveral ſubje dds 3 Heaven hath my empty wards; 


_ Whilſt my intention, hearing not my tongue, 
| Anchors on Iſabel. 


Steevens ſays that intention, in this place, 


means eagerneſs of defire ;— but I believe it 


means attention only, a ſenſe in which the 
word is frequently uſed by Shakeſpeare and the 
Angelo ſays, he 


other writers of the time. 


thinks and prays to ſeyeral ſubjects, that Hea- 
ven 


ve 


18 
ven has his prayers, but his thoughts are fixed Vo L. 8 
Sn abel. 5 Page 58. 
So, in Hamlet, the King ſays, f 


« My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 


0 | „Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go.“ 
665 An idle plume 58. 
x Which the air beats for vain, 
5 3 We ſhould read for vane. 
1 s write good angel on the devil's hom, : 59. 
is not the devil's creſt. * 
This paſſage, as it ſtands, appears to me to 

be ri ght, and Angelo's reaſoning to be this :— 
Wm» Oh place! oh form! though you wrench awe 
7 from fools, and tie even wiſer ſouls to your 


falſe ſeeming, yet you make no alteration in 
g the minds or conſtitutions of thoſe who poſſeſs, 
be or aſſume you.—Though we ſhould write good 
he angel on the devil's horn, it will not change his 
nature, ſo as to give him a right to wear that 
ar creſt.” It is well known that the creſt was for- 


3 merly choſen either as emblematical of ſome 
quality conſpicuous in the perſon who bore it, 
br as alluding to ſome remarkable incident of 
his life; and on this circumſtance depends the 
juſtneſs of the preſent alluſion. 

If nota fredary, but only be Me . 6% 

| Owe and ſucceed by weakneſs. e 
, 
1. "Though: the other editors have e in 


he it, I think it ſcarcely poſſible that they, or any 
he of their readers, ſhould be ſatisfied with War- 
he burton's expoſition of this paſſage : the meaning 
-1- he contends for cannot be expreſſed by the words 
en 28 they ſtand, and if it could, it would be too 
1 „ forced 


n 


| 36 1 


2. forced and abllruſe to be the true one. A very 


83 85 67 Night alteration will render the ſentence clear]; 


dialogue : 


_ CENCE. 


intelligible, and conſiſtent with the reſt of the 


the alteration I mean is, to read lov: 
inflead of 2we, and then it will run thus : — 


<« If not a fedary, but only he 
oy Leve, and ſucceed by weakneſs,” . 


e word fadary does not mean, as Warburton 
_aflerts, a feudal vaſſal, 
accomplice ;—it occurs again 1n Cymbeline, 
where it ſo evidently means an accomplice 
that I am aſtoniſhed Steevens ſhould adduce that 
paſſage, as a confirmation of Warburton's con. 


jecture upon this. The e in e 


runs thus: — 


| 66 Damn'd paper | ? | 
„ Black as the ink that's on thee! ſenſeiei bauble! ? 


« Are thou a fœdary for this act, and look'ſt 
© So white within ? 


"Pifunic receives an Fe Rn . 
to put Imogen to death, and with it a letter to 


her, directing her to meet him at Milford-haven, _ 
in order to give Piſanio an opportunity of exc- 
_— this ſavage command. Piſanio therefore 
| accuſes the letter as an accomplice in the in- 
_ tended murder, which he terms a faedarie ; not 
is it poſſible by any degree of ingenuity to prove 

_ that the letter is to be conſidered in the light of 
a feudal vaſſal, which does not imply any kind 
of guilt inconſiſtent with the whiteneſs of inno- 
It is evident therefore that by foedary, 
in that paſſage, Shakeſpeare means an accom- _ 
plice, and without a greater degree of licenſe, 
than he frequently aſſumes on other occaſions, 
he might apply it to e as he does in this 


place, 


but 4 confederate, or 4 


E 


TY glace, a perſon involved in the ſame crime: Vor. 2. 
ly. 2 f therefore we read love inftead of 9w2, which Page 67. 
the do not differ much in the trace of the letters, 
Wes Tfabella's meaning will be this: 
et my brother die, if he alone bas offended in this 
way, and there be not others equally guilty, who 
&« love and have ſucceeded in their purſuits through 
ton |. the weakneſs of our ſex.” 


M2 10 which Angelo replics : 


OM Nay, women too are frail, uy 


he The word federary i is uſed in the Enie tenſe 
n. in the Winter's Tale, that I attribute to f@dary 
ine in this place, where Leontes ſays of Hermione: 


8 More, ſhe's a traitor, and Camillo i is 
| cc A federary with her.” 


He Would have ſaid fadary, had the metre 
required it. I am not confident that my con- 
jecture is right, but I am certain that Warbur- 
7 ton and his fœdaries are wrong ;—tor according 
o to his interpretation, Iſabella's argument is this: 
en, We are all born under the weight of original 
Xe fin, and therefore my brother ought not to ſuf- 
Ore fer for tranſgreſſing your law, againſt inconti- 
Ii nence.“ Now if there be any force in this rea- 
ac ſoning, every man alive ſhould be exempted 
Ve from puniſhment for any offence whatſoever, as 

of 5 they have all the ſame excuſe to plead. But 
nd according to my explanation, Iſabella fays : 2 
n0- Let my brother die if there be not many 
rY, others equally guilty of the lame crime, Who 
Mm- eſcape unpuniſhed.” 5 


le, 
ns, Women ! help Heaven! Men their creation Wr 6; 
his In Tea < Fo them, b 


ce, — | | | | _ I could : 


„ 


Vor. 2 
Page 68. 


1 1 
1 could wiſh that Johnſon had explained his 


Ain on of this paſſage; as it is · not eaſy to 
comprehend how the words, in profiting by them, 


can mean, by imitating them or taking them 


for examples :—If men mar their own creation, 
by taking women for their example, they can- 


not be ſaid to profit much by them. Iſabella 


is deploring the condition of woman kind, form- 


ed ſo frail and credulous, that men prove the 


deſtruction of the whole ſex, by taking advan- 
tage of their weakneſs, and uſing them for their 


own purpoſes. She therefore calls upon Hea- 


ven to aſſiſt them ;—this, though obſcurely ex- 
preſſed, appears to me to be the meaning. ot 


a this Ppaſlage. 


3 kankly thank you, — - 
To ſue to live I find l ſeek to a. 
And ſeeking death, find life. | 


Had the Friar, in reconciling Claudio to e 


urged to him the certainty of happineſs here- 
after, this ſpeech would have been introduced 


with more propriety; but the Friar ſays no- 


thing of that ſubject, and argues more like A * | 
loſopher than a Chriſtian divine. 


His filth being caſt, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell. 


This paſſage requires no amendment. — The 


alluſion is not, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, to the 


emptying of a pond. Iſabella continues to bor- 
row her images from falconry ; : when a hawk 


i Giſgorges, ſhe is ſaid to cat. 


To inveſt in princely DS 


That i is, in 2 robes, that are e laced or K 
bordered. es | 


a) 


| : 01 


1C 
T- : 


r 


„ 


39 J 


A letter borne by eight Liburnian ſlaves, 
To buy diſeaſes from a glorious ſtrumpet, 
Ihe molt cenſorious of our Roman gentry, 
_ & Nay, of the guarded robe, the ſenators 
= Y Eſteem an eaſy purchaſe.“ 


And the delighted ſpitit. 
Animula, vagula, blandula, 


"= nunc abibis in loca, Ly 


He made trial of you only. 


Pa 


So, in Maſſinger's Roman Actor, Latinus Vo. 2 
| ſays, | | TR 


ge 5 ti: 


o 82. 


That is, he will tay, he made trial of you 


- Allowed by order of law, a furr'd gown to keep bim 


warm, and furr'd with fox and lamb ſkins too, to ſig- 
nify that craft being richer than Innocence, ſtands 
for the facing. | 


In this paſſage the foxes ſkins are Wel 


to denote craft, and the lamb-ſkins innocence : 


It is evident therefore that we ought to read, 


8 ree from all faults ; z as faults from ſeeming free. ; 


Hanmeris right with reſpect to the meaning 
of this paſſage, but I think his tranſpoſition un- 
neceſſary; the words, as they ſtand, wall ex- 
5 preſs the ſame ſenſe if pointed thus.— 


«P ree from all faults, as, faults from, ſeeming free.” 


Nor is this conſtruction more harſh than that of 


many other ſentences 1 in this play, which of all 
thoſe. 


: furred with fox on lamb-ſkins too, inſtead of 5 
and lamb-ſkins; for otherwiſe, craft will not 
ſtand for the . = 


86. 


91. 


40 


Vol. 2. «thoſe which Shakeſpeare has left us, is the 


Fee 94. moſt defective in that re ſpect. 


94. 


99. 


ſenſe of it clear. © Pattern in bimſelft to know,” 


Farewell ; go, ſay I ſent you hither. 


Warbarton has taken ſome pains to amend 


this paſſage. which does not require it; and 
Lucio's ſebſequent reply to Elbow, news tha 
his amendment cannot be right. When Lucio 


adviſes Pom pey to ſay he ſent him to the pri. 


ton, and in his next ſpeech deſires him to com. 
mend him to the priſon, he ſpeaks as one who 


had ſome intereſt there, and was well known 10 


the keepers. 


. Doe.- Tt is too general a vice, and ſeverity muſt 
Cure it. 5 2 5 e 
Lucio. 


Ves, in good ſcoth, the vice is of f great kin 
dried, it 1s well allied. | 


I think Warburton wrong in his propoſed 
amendment; and that general is the right read- 
ing. Lucio, in his anfwer to the Duke, ſeems 


to quibble on that expreſſion, as the word Genus 
in Latin, ſrom whence general is derived, ſig- 


nifics kindred or family. 


He's now paſt it, yet, &c. 


If Johnſon underſtood the paſſage as it K ande, 


I wiſh he had explained 1t :—To me Hanmer's 


amendment appears abſolutely neceſſary. 


anten! in Eimſelf te know, 
2race to ſtand and virtue 90. 


is to 
wiſh 


This! laſt line 1s not intelligible as it ſands ; © 


but a very fight alteration, the addition of the 
word in at the beginning of it, which may refer 


to viriue as well as to grace, will render the 


18 


trained. 


[ 41 1 


is to feel in his own breaſt that virtue which he vor. 2. 


wiſhes to make others practiſe. 


How may that likeneſs, made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 

Dra:y with idle ſpider's ſtrings, 

Moſt ponderous an ſubſtantial things. 


Warburtor's amendment appears to be riglit, 


"i Ind his explanation alſo, except that of the 
words, made in crines, which is too refined. 
By made in crimes, the Duke means, trained in 
iniquity, and perfect in it: thus we ſay, a made 


horſe ; a made Pointer; . meaning Ohne well 


Millions of falſe eyes £ 

Are ſtuck upon thee ; volumes of report 

Kun with thete falſe, and molt « contrarious queſts, 
Upon thy doings. 


1 5 pronoun th eſe, muſt eceffarty refer to 


the things laſt mentioned, and therefore by the 
falſe, contrarious queſts, the Duke muſt Gray 
the 1 inquiries made by the falſe eyes he ſpeaks 
of in the line preceding. Johnſon ſays contra- 
rious queſts mean contradictory reports; and 
Steevens adduces, in ſupport, as it ſeems, of 
that explanation, a line trom Othello. 1 


1 « The ſenate hath ſent out three oy eral queſts.” 15 


In which place it is evident that queſts does not 


mean reports, but. meſſengers ſent in ſearch of 


him. 


AnRERSOx. very true man's con fits your thief. | 
Crow x. if it be too little for your thief, your true man 
thinks it big enough, &c. 


There can be no doubt dn the Wil 1 
prefixed to this laſt ſentence, ſhould be ſtruck 


out; it makes part ef Abherlon 8 argument, who 
has 


Page 102. 


10 3. 


108. 


113. 


* 
+4 
14 
14 
tis 
. _ 
* 
4 
* 


Vol. 2. 


Page 113. 


„ 


128. 


129 


13 


has undertaken to prove that hanging was 2 


myſtery, and convinces the Clown of it by thi 
very ſpeech. oy 


That wounds the unreſiſting poſtern with his ſtrokes. 


This paſſage is nonſenſe as it ſtands, and re- 
quires amendment. — That which I ſhould pro- 
poſe is to read unliſting, which means unregard- 
ing; this preſerves both the ſenſe and metre, 

and differs but in the ſlighteſt degree from un. 
ſifting, which we are told is the reading of the 


three foltos. 


He is little beholding to your report, 
But the beſt is he lives not in them. 


| 1 nſtead of report , we ſhould read reports. 
Hath diſvouch'd other. 8 
Read *© diſvouched the other.” 


Vet reaſon dares her, - no. 


Perhaps we would read, “But reaſon dares 
her to it;“ or rather, “ dares her on ;” which 


expreſſes the ſame ſenſe, and is nearer the old 2 1 


132. 


To vail full purpoſe, 


T1 think Theobald's explanation right, but his 
amendment unneceſſary; we need only read 
vailful as one word. Shakeſpeare, who ſo fre- 


quently uſes cite for excite, bate for abate, 


force for enforce, and many other abbreviations 


orf a ſimilar nature, may well be ſuppoſed to uſe 
vailful for availful. VV cel 


Do 


15 


18 3 e * | | - | 
D K For inequality. _ = . Tage £37 


Inequality appears to me to mean, in this 
place, apparent inconſiſtency, and to have no 
reference to the high rank of Angelo, as John- 

fon ſuppoles. 558 | 


re- 
or 
Ird- 
re, 
the Countenance, in my opinion, does not mean 
partial favour, as Warburton ſuppoſes, but falſe 
appearance -hypocriſy. Iſabella does not mean 
to accuſe the Duke of partiality, but alludes to 
the ſanctified demeanour of Angelo, which, as 
ſhe ſuppoſes, prevented the Duke from believ- 


Unfold the evil chat is here wrapt up : 10 
In countenance! _ e wh 


ing her ſtory. 
His ſubject, I am not, | PE 150, 
Nor here provincial. | - | 
Ihe different orders of monks have a chief, 
who is called the General of the Order, and 
they have alſo ſuperiors, ſubordinate to the ge- 
neral, in the ſeveral provinces through which 
the order may be diſperſed ; the Friar therefore 
means to ſay that the Duke dare not to touch a 
finger of his; for he could not puniſh him by 
his own authority, as he was not his ſubject, 
nor through that of the ſuperior, as he was not 


oe BR 


Ĩᷓat the ſtrong ſtatutes . 2 
i 1 | Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhox TY COD — 
£ . As much in mock and mark. - 


Warburton explains this paſſage by a ſuppo- 
ſition of his own unſupported by any authority; 
and therefore J alſo may hazard a conjecture, 


. 2. 


- Page 150: this day, diſplayed in the ſhops of barbers, 


| buſinels : 
Tpeare means by the forteits in a barber's ſhop, 
conſidering them as mulcts paid by thoſe who 
have had recourſe to him for relief. 
Knight of the 


not be right. 


. 
perha ps no better founded. We ſee, even at 


cups full of blood, and ſtrings of drawn teeth, 
to ſhew both the nature and the extent of their 
Theſe a are, [ apprehend, what Shake 


In the 


«© Lo! where the ſpear and copper- baſon are 
© Behold the firing on which hangs many A tooth, 
os Drawn from the gentle Jaw of wand” Jug knight,” 


Mak e raſh remonſirance of my hidden . 


1 hat i is, a Femin diſcovery of 1 it. 


1 ſpoke i it, but according to the trick, 


Johnſon ſays, that this means according to 


my cuſtom, my habitual practice but that can- 
Lucio does not ſay my trick, but 


Ihe trick nor does he mean to excuſe himſelf 


160, 


by ſaying that he ſpoke according to his own 
uſual practice, for that would be an aggrava- 

tion to his guilt, but according to the trick and 
pra 2&tice of the times it was probably then the 


practice, as it is at this day, for the diſſipated 


and profligate, to ridicule and ſlander perſons 
in high Ration, or of ſuperior virtue. 


Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodneſs, 
There's more behind that is more gratulate. 


1 cannot approve of Steevensꝰ explanation of 
this paſſage, which is very far-fetched indeed. 


The Duke gives Eſcalus thanks for his much 


goodneſs, but tells him chat he had ſome other 
reward 


Burning Peſtle, the Hoſt, on ſee- 
ins Bar baroſo s houſe, lays, 


in ſt 
Wi 
beg] 


e 


45 ] 


in ſtore for him, more acceptable than thanks, Vor. 2. 


at 
, which agrees with what he ſaid before in the "NY 160, 
th, i of this act:.— - f 
eit And we hear ſuch coodael of your juſtice, that our 
de- © ſoul cannot but yield your forth to public thanks, 
P/ «© forerunning more requital,” 88 5 
ho 
he = 
e — — - 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Wee that the world may Linse that my end 1 


Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence, 


The real meaning of this paſſage is much 115 
abtruſe, than that which Warburton attributes 


to to it. By nature is meant natural affection.— 
n Ageon came to Epheſus in ſcarch of his ſon, 
ut and tells his ſtory, in order to ſhew that his 
f, death was in conſequence or natural affection for 
n his child, not of any crimin: nal intention. 
a- 
a | My youngeſt 883 Ad vet! my eldeſt care. 169. 
3 Sſhakeſpeare has here been guilty of a little 
for Setfulneſs ; AÆgeon had ſaid in the preced- 
s ing page, that the ee ſon wa that wh ich 

his wife had taken care of :- — „ 

_ « My wife more careful of the latter born, 

8 & Had faſten'd him unto a mall pare maſt,” 
1 He himſelf did the fame by the other, and 1 
J. then each, fixing their EJs on whom their care 
h _ Vas fixed, faſtened themſelves at ci 97 end the 
T maſt. ED, RN ner 
< . = | 8 | eren AGE: 


Vol. 2. 
Page 175. 


357. 


197. 


ſon approves of the amendment; 


1 parted ; 


[ 46 ] 


Prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like liberties of ſin. 


Hanmer propoſes to read Jiberti nes, and John. 
which ma; 


poſſibly be right: But to call witches and for 


cerers by the gentle name of Libertines, is treat. 


ing them with much indulgence. I believe vt 
ſhould read liveries of ſin; as we ſay the Li. 
very of London, inſtead of the Livery-men 1 


1 London. 1 NN 


They can be meek, who have no other cauſe. 


5 That 5, who have no cauſe to be other wiſe. : 


Be it my wrong, you are from me exempt. 


Johnſon ſays that exempt means ſeparated, 


6 Martius, rejoice ; Jove ſends me from above 

His meſſenger, to cure thy deſperate love; 

«© To ſhew raſh vows cannot bind deſtiny. 
Lady, behold the rocks tranſported be, 
0 Hard-heart ed Dorigen! yield, leſt for contempt _ 
* They fix you there a rock, whence they*re exempt.” 


Yet I think that Adriatia- does not uſe the” word 


exempt in that ſenſe, but means to lay, that as 
he was her huſband ſhe had no power over him, 
and that he was priviiegen to do her wrong. 


In debating which was veſt, we e ſhall part with neither, 


That is, we ſhall part without either; but as 


the line before ended with the word either, Bal- 
thazar was forced to vary the e in order 
to preferve the r rhyme... 


and the uſe of the word in that ſenſe 
may be ſupported by a paſſage in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Triumph of Honour, where Va- 
lerius, in the character of Mercury, ſays, 


2 : 


FS 


ties crow w help u us in, we will lurk © a crow together. Vol. 2. 


a 2 an] 


| To pluck a crow with any one, is to quarrel 
n. with him. It 1 18 a vulgar N ſtill in uſe. 


ma; 
for. Not mad, but mated. 255 
TP 
59 1 ſuſpect that there is a play upon words in- 
„ tended here: mated ſignifies not only confound- 
\ of ed, but matched with a wife; and Antipholis, 
who has been challenged as a huſband by Adri- 
ana, which he cannot account tor, uſes the word 
mated | in both theſe ſenſes. 
ſe. A devil i in an everlaſting garment hack him. 216. 


= I cannot agree with Steevens, that either in 
ed . paſlage, or in that which he quotes from 
Ct, 

Fletcher's Woman-hater, there is any alluſion 


ne 7 
RN to the ſtuff called everlaſting; the alluſion i is en- 
FR F. of a different nature. 


The ſerjeants in thoſe days were clad in buff, 

35 Dromio tells us the man was who arreſted 
Antipholis. Buff is alfo a cant-expreſſion for a 

man's ſkin, a covering which laſts him as long 

as his life; Dromio therefore calls hu an ever- 
laſting garment: and in purſuance of this quib- Z 

„ ble on the word bf} he calls the Serjeant in the 

next ſcene, the Picture of old Adam; that is, 


Iv of Adam before the fall, whilſt he remained un- 
28 | | 
clad ;— 
m, 
"oF What, have you got the pigure of 14 4 Adam, n new ab- 
1 2F ' pareled? 2 
80, in the Wants e Pandar ſays, 
as Were it not for my ſmooth citizen, I'd quit this tran- 
II- 45 ſitory trade, get me an ey erlaſting robe, and turn n ſer- 
er 56 jeant.“ 


If 


„Vol 2 


Page 233. 


244. 


245. 


word or may 6g 0 before ; but to nale 
in this paſlage it muſ hemity . a ſignificatio 


I 48 ] 
If you do 3 ſpoon -meat, or beſpeak a Jong ſpoon. 


Steevens ſays, and I believe juſtly, that the 
ſenſ. 


which he does not prove it can bear; 1 thin 
therefore that the word ſhould be omitted. 
In the Tempeſt, Triculo ſays of Caliban, 


85 This is a devil; 
*© ſpoon.” 


1 wil leave him. —1 have no o long 


Beſides her urging of her wreck at ſca. 


If this be the right reading, 


but poſſibly we ſhould read 


6c Beſides his urging of her wreck at ſea, ” 


SYR, Prow1o—No, none «by me. 


This ſpeech ſhould be given to he Epheſian 


8 Deos. the money was really ſent by Dromiv 


247. 


of Sy Taculc.. 


G6 to a goſſip's feaſt, and 90 with me, 
Alter ſo long grief ſuch nativity. 


I think ſome amendment abſolutely neceſſary, 


and ſhould prefer that of the reviſal to Warbur- 
ton's, becauſe to 19 is Engliſh, and to gaude is 
not. 0 


In. Richard ll. Northumberland ſays, 


& And hi to joy is little leſs in joy, 
KL Thou hope enjoy d. | 


MUCH 


it is as Steevens 
juſtly remarks, one of Shakeſpeare s overſights, 
as the Abbeſs had not hinted at her * 


M. 


1an 
NI 


Steevens ſeems to think that 


: Bur few of any ſort, but none of name, 


49" 1 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING: 


ICW of any /ort, | 


means f.w of any rank or diſtinction, in which 
ſenſe the word /t is certainly uied in the next 


page but one, where the Mettenger ſays, there 


was none of ſuch a name in the army of any 
port; that is, of any diſtinction: but here it is 
uſed in a more general ſenſe; and of any ſort, 
means of any kind whatſoever—There were but 


few killed of any kind, and none of rank. 


He wears his faith, but as the faſhion of his 
5 Hat, it ever changes with the next block. 


The word Block is frequently uſed to denote 


is ever uſed for the hat itſelf; the block 
mold on which the hat is formed. 


ry, 


Ur- 
48 


GH 


the faſhion of a hat, but 1 don't recollect that it 
is the 


_ Ere you flout old ends any further, 
_ Examine your own conſcience, 


© Johnſow's explanation of this paſſage cannot 


 berrig!tt, for the old ends that Benedict alludes 


to, being the am iquated forms of concluding 
_ Epiſtles, was-what every man had an equal right 


to uſe as his own: Benedict's meaning appears 


to be this“ Before you mock others for uſing 
"theſe old ends, examine your conſcience, whe- 


ther 
Which you ridicule 


you are free from that failing yourſelf, 
in them.” He had told him 
E 5 5 5 before, 


Vol. 2. 
| Page 2515 


257. 


267, 


e e. 


1 $01] 
Vor. 2. before, that fs. own diſcourſe was ſometime 
- ag 267. guarded with fragments, which he conliders : 


much of the ſame nature with the old ends thy 
Claudio laughed at. 
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oo The faireſt grant is the neceſſity. 


Theſe words cannot imply the ſenſe that Wa. ha 
burton contends for ; but if we ſuppoſe tha 0 
grant means conceſſion, the ſenſe is obvious 
and that 1 is no uncommon acteptation: of tha ch 
word. . 
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278. In deviſing impoſſible ſlanders. 


Johnſon's explanation appears to be right.— 
Ford ſays, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, tha 
be ſhall ſearch for Falſtaff impoſſible places 
The word impaſſible is alſo uſed in a ſimilar fenſe 
in Johnſon's SE Janus, where Silius accuſes Afr hs 


of = in 
5 « Malicious, and manifold applying, | 3 he 
"= Foul . and Impoſſible © conſtru&ion,” Be 


: 282. With ſuch impoſſible conveyance. 


Impaſſable—The reading g propoſed by Wade 5 
ton will not anſwer Ls; in the uſual ſenſe of N 
the word, and it cannot bear that which he 
wiſhes to give it, without confounding the idea: 
of paſling and of parrying in fencing. Were 
there any authority for reading importable, i 
ought to be adopted, as it is uſed by the writers 
of the age, in the ſenſe of inſufferable, or rather 
of inſupportable, both in proſe and in verſe. 


Holinſhed, in his account of the conference 
between Malcolm and Macdutt, makes the for- 5 
mer ſay :— a 


« J ſhould th 


„ 


cc 7 ſhould ſeek to deflower your maids and matrons in 


Ye 2, 


« Such wiſe, that mine Antennen thould be more Page 282. 


„„ importable 
40 Unto you, than the bloody ty ranny of Macbeth 


"WS now is. 


And Shakeſpeare, who. on many occaſions, 

has adopted not only the incidents, but the lan- 

guage of Holinſhed, makes Macduff ſay, in the 
. WIRED 5 with ts part of the 


| chronicle : 


2,506 This avarice _ | Sees 
« Sticks deeper; grows with more pernicious root 
- 56 Than Summer-teeming luſt; yet do not fear, 
« Scotland hath foyſons to fill up your will , 
Of your mere own. All theſe are ps table 
© With other graces weighed, 85 


Vet after all, it is probable that mp be may 

have been what Shakeſpeare wrote, and be uſed 
in the ſenſe of incredible, or inconceivable, both 
here and in the beginning of the ſcene, where 
Beatrice ſpeaks of impoſſible flanders. 


This conjecture is confirmed by a ll. in 


Fletcher; Fair Maid of the Inn, where Foro- 
boſco, deſcribing Biancha's ſuitors, ſays, 


“Did you ſee how they prepare themſelves ; how they 
ſtroke up their foretops; how they juſtle for the 


_ © looking-glaſs, to ſet their faces by it,—(See they _ ee. 


Maſter) you would look for denne moſt impoſſible 
« * antick, ” 


1 I would to God, ſome ſcholar would her, for oo 


tainly, while ſhe is here, a man may live as : ques in 
hell as in a ſanctuary. 


283. 


As Shakeſpeare always attributes to 2 exer- 


ciſts the power of raiſing ſpirits, he gives his | 
3 2 in his place, the power of laying 
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Vor. 2. 
Page 291. 


„ 


| : 304. | 


1 52 
Here, Matygaret, term me Claudio. 


We ſhould ſurely read Borachio, inſtead 9 


Claudio. I here could be no reaſon why Mar- 
garet ſhould call him Claudio; and that woult 
ill agree with what Borachio ſays in the laſt act, 

where he declares that Margaret knew not wha! 


ſhe did when the 1 poke to him. 


Doth not a gentleman 
Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed, 
As ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon. 


Steevens ſays that a full bed means a rich 


wife, but as I don't ſee how Beatrice could well 


couch upon a rich wife, I ſhould ſuppoſe he is 


miſtaken. —lt is figuratively expreſſed, but what 
_ Urſula means to ſay, is“ that he is as deſerving 
of happineſs in the marriage ſtate as Beatrice 


herſelf.” 


In the laſt ſcene: of As You Like it, Jacque 
ſays to Orlando and Silvius, | 


« You to a love which your true faith doth merit 
« You to a long and well deferved bed.” 
If low, an aglet very vilely cut. 


The old reading is agat, which Steevens 
thinks right ;—he ſhould not therefore have 


adopted in the text the amendment of Warbur-_ 1 
ton, which is unneceſſary and unſupported ; for 


though there be no likeneſs between a man and 


an agate, there may be a likeneſs between a little 1 
man and the figure engraven on an agate. 


The 
ſame compariſon occurs in the Second Part of 
Henry IV. where Falſtaff ſays, he was never 


manned with an agate till now. 


3 2 


of 


Fig 


uld 


act, 


hat 


ich 


{116 
l 
hat 


ing 
ICE 


des 


(83-1 


steevens ſuppoſes that Shakeſpeare d dos no. Vers 
allude to artificial engrav ing, but to ite ſpon- Page 0+ 


tancous veinings of nature in the agate; but 
this ſuppoſition cannot be right, it is much more 
| likely that he alludes to the work of art. The 
rcd cut, is a proof of it; and the word vilely, 
puts it beyond all doubt: For though we cen- 
| e with freedom the works of art, we view 
with admiration the productions of nature, hat- 
ever they may be; and however uncouth, we 
never conſider them as vile. | 


Dr in the ſhape of two countries at once; as a German, | 
ftom the waiſt downwards all flops and a paniard, 
from the hip up ward no doublet. | 


There can be no doubt but we end read 
all doublet, which correſponds. with the actual 


dreſs of the old Spaniards. As the paſſage now 


ſtands, it is a negative deſcription, which 1 is in 


truth. no deſcription a at all. 


She {hall be buried with her flick e upwards. 


I think we ſhoul i read her feet upwards ; face, 


for the reaſons aſligne4 by Johnſon and Theo- 
bald, cannot be right, becauſe ſhe would then be 
buried like the reſt of the world, and ſome diſtinc- 
tion was evidently intended :—l prefer feet to 
heels, merely becauſe it is nearer to the old 
„ 


Lern III Air. A oblerves, ad be- 


Jag juſtly, that Johnſon intended to ridicule 
this ſcene in his Induction to Bartholomew Fair ; 
yet, in his Tale of a Tub, he makes his Wiſe 
Men of Finſbury ſpeak juſt in the ſame ſtyle, | 
and blunder in the ſame Manner, without any 
_ Juch 1 intention, 


He 
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310. 
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W eats bis meat without gradging. | 
Page 326. 


ebnen conſiders this paſſage too literally 
the meaning of it is, that Benedict is in love, 
and takes kindly to it. 


334.  Chid [ for this at fugal nature's frame? 


hb agree with Johnſon, in rejecting Wabur 
ton's amendment; but it ſeems to me, that vy 
frugal naiure's frame, Leonato alludes to the par- 


ticular formation of himſe!f, or of Hero's mo- 


ther, rather than to the univerſal {ſyſtem of 
things. Frame, means here, framing, as it does 
where Benedict ſays of Don John, that 


'« His f. ſpirits tot] in frame of villainies.“ 


Thus Richard III. ſays of Prince Edward, 
that - 


nes He was fran'd j in the Na of nature,” | 


| And, in All's Well that ends Well, the Kin 


: ſays to Bertram : 


Frank nature, rather curious than i in haſte, 
«© Hath well compoſed thee.” 


Bot Leonato, diſſatisfied with his own frame, 


was wont to complain of the frugality of nature. 


342. B58 ATRICE—T am gone, tho I am here, 


I cannot approve of Steevens' explanation of | - 
heb words, and believe Beatrice means to ſay, _ 
lam gone, that is, I am loft to you, though | 

Jam here.” In this ſenſe Benedict takes them, | 


and deſires to be e friends with her. 


EE Cc Hem ! 
349. ry, Hem! 


where Roſalind ſays: 


« Theſe burs are in my heart. 0 


And 


This expreſſion occurs in As You Like It, | 


20 


55 


And Celia replies: Vor, 4. 
Page 349. 
15 225 Hem them Way.“ 5 
ve, A wiſe gentleman ! | | | 557 
I believe theſe words are afed ironically ; we 
| be boys at Eten call a fupid fellow a penis: 
ew A wiſcacre, means a dunce. 
b ; 
15 Don Joby, your brother incenſed me to lande the Lady 350. 
3 Hero. a | 
of Z That is, incited me.—The word is uſed in 
75 the fame ſenſe in | Richard ve and in He Dry: 
VIII. 
7 Hare no man come over me! Why hall I keep below 8 363. 
d, ſtaits? | | EE 


: The meaning of the firſt part o this ſentence 

is ſuftciently clear; but to make ſenſe of the 
ng latter part, it ſeems to me to be ablolutely ne- 
ceſſary to adopt Theobald's amendment, and 

read above fairs, inſtead of below. If Johnſon 
Auunderſtood the paſlage, as it ſtands, [ wiſh he 
ic, had explained | R. 


I would not deve 2 you 3 but by this good day, I yield 372. 
upon great perſuaſion. | 


1723. Theobald's: objection t. to this paſſage is juſt, 
04 though his amendment is not ;—there is no rea- 


„ ſoning in it as it ſtands; 3 it appears t to me that 
Yn we ſhould read 


n 4 
? 0 121. not 43 you, but; e. 2 
[1 which agrees with Benediet's manner of accept- 
I ing her: 
It, 


4 AER come, 1 lt 8 you: - Hut by this light, I 
t take thee for pity.” _ | os 
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LOVE's LABOUR's LOST. 


Vol. 2. 1, SUSPROT that there is an error in the 
| Page 278. title of this play, Which I believe thould be 


Love 5 Labours Loft. 


Not to ſec ladies, fludy, 1 nor fleep. 


There are few lines in Shakeſpeare of more 


difficult conſtruction than this, yet the editors 
have not attempted to explain it, but have con- 
tented themſelves with adopting an amendment 
which entirely deſtroys the ſenſe; the amend- 
ment I mean is, the reading of nor, inſtead of 
not, before the word fleep. As the ſentence now 
fands, with that amendment, the taſk which 
the King and his Companions have impoſed 
upon themſelves, is neither to fee ladies, to 
ſtudy, to faſt, or to ſleep, which certainly does 
Not agree with their plan:—In order, therefore, to 
make any ſenſe of the paſſage, we muſt reſtore | 
the original text, and read © faſt, not ſleep ;” | 
even then, the conſtruction will be difficult, as R 
Biron has ſtrangely jumbled together the things 
they were to do, and thoſe from which they had 
engage to abſtain, he was injoined to ſtudy and 
to faſt; but he was to abſtain from ſleep, and 
the company of ladies. 


1 thovght, at firſt, that it would be neceſſary 1 
therefore to tranipoſe {ome of the words, and to 
5 read the line thus: 


79910 10 8 not ſee ladies; ; faſt not mo” 


But 


ut 


T 47 7 


e Not to 8 ladies ſtudyfaſt not ſleep.“ | 


Biron is recapitulating the ſeveral taſks im- 
poſe upon him, viz. not to lee ladies, io ſtudy, 
to faſt, and not to ſleep; but Shakeſpeare, by 
a common poetical licenſe, though in this paſ- 
| ſage injudictouſly exerciſed, omits the article 1 
| before the three laſt verbs, and from hence the 
Sobſcurity-arifes.+ _T 


The amendment ſuggeſted or adopted by Stee- 


vens cannot poſſibly be admitted; for though 
no, implies a negative, it is of a conjunctive na- 
ture, and creates a connection between the words 

faſt and ſleep, which muſt not be connected. 


Proceeded well to ſtop all good proc ceding, ; 
I don't ſuſpect that Shakeſpeare had any aca- 


demical term in contemplation when he wrote 
this line. Ae has proceeded well, means only, he 


has gone on well. 


A man of complements. 


Thus, in Romeo and Juliet, Mercutio calls 
 Tybalt, © the Captain of Complements.” 


Lot in the world's debate. 


Warburton ſuppoſes, that by the world's de- 
bate, the King means the Cruſodes, which at- 


forded ſuch copious ſubjects for romances: and 
this interpretation is clearly preterable to that 


of johnſon. The King had not yet ſo weaned 


himſelf 


But on further conſideration I apprehend that 9 2. 
me words as they ſtand, without Steevens's 
ancndment, will expreſs the meaning intended, 
ift pointed thus: N 


dage 278. 
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OY himſelf from the world, as to adopt the language | 
age 3 5 of a Cloiſter. 


8 
396. 


. 


41. 


413. 


with a broker ſhin 
that Moth has fome conceit in what he ſaid, 


This veſſel of thy love's fury. | 
We e ſhould read, this vgl, not veſſel. 


I may example my digreſſion 


Der dt. on means merely Iranſgreſſ on. 


5 c It is not For W to be ſilent i in their words... | 


1 {dow think it neceſſary to endeavour to find 


out any meaning in this paſſage, as it ſeems to 
have been intended that Coſtard ſhould | Jpeak 
nonſenſe. 


With a F nch brawl. 
From Marſton's deſcription of a French brawl, 


it leems to be what we now call a cotillon. 


vou are too twiſt. 


"Thin 19," 16 You are too haſty in 1 that, 


you have not NDF: conſidered it. 


No enigma 3 no Rade no Venvoy ; no falve 1 in n the male, 
Sir.—0 Sir, nen, & c. 


This paſſage appears to me to be nonſenſe as 


it ſtands, incapable of explanation ;—| have 
therefore no doubt but we ſhould adopt the : 
amendment propoſed by T yrwhitt, and read 


0B: No ſalve i in them all, Sir. 


Moth tells his Maſter, that there was a a Coftard 
and the Knight, ſuppoſing 


Some riddle, 
fays 


calls upon him to explain it. 


RS” LI OY and b 


ge 


nd 
fo 


It, 


7e 


4 * 


fays he, ſome enigma. come hy benvoy, . 
begin. But Coftaid ſuppoſing that he was call- Page 414 


ing for theſe things, in order to apply ther to 
his broken ſhin, favs, he will not have them, 


25 they were none of them ſalves, and begs for 

a plain plantain inſtca of them. This is cle: ni 
the meaning of Coftard's ſpeech, which 

volles the illuſtrious Amado to laugh at the-; in- 
9, lere, who takes jalve for Fenvoy, and the 
word PFenvoy for a jalve. 


But when Moth, who is an arch and tenfible 5 
character, ſays, in reply to Armado : 


ce Doth the wiſe think them other? 15 not Tenyoy * 
we ſalve 7255 | | | 


We muſt not ſuppole that pe queſtion is 


owing to his ſimplicity, but that he intended 
thereby either to lead the Knight on to the ſub- 

ſcquent explanation of the word Pervoy, or to 

_ quibble in the manner ſtated in the notes upon 
the Engliſh word /alve, and the Latin ſalve; 
a quibble which operates upon the eye, not the 

ear et Steevens has ſewn it was not a new 
one. 


If this quibble » was intended, which does not 
cvidently appear to be the caſe, the only way 
that I account for it is this— . 


As the Penvoy was 1 in the concluding 

part of a play or a poem, it was probably in 
the Penvoy that the poet or reciter took leave of 
the audience, and the word itſelf appears to be 


derived trom the verb envoyer, to ſend away. 
Now the uſual ſalutation amongſt the Romans 
at parting, as well as meeting, was the word 


ſalvẽ. Moth, therefore, conſiders the Penvoy as 


a falu- 
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Vol. 2. 4 
EP 414: 


Aly. 


-Galutarion or ſalve, and then quibbling on thi: 

lat word, aſks if it be not a falve. Wn Nad 

I do not offer this explanation with much con- 

fidence, but it is the only one that occurs 1 
Moth, follow, 1.8 
Mork. — Like the ſequel, 5 . I: 
l 
| Moth alludes to the ſequel of any iy lory, which to 
follows a preceding part, and was 1a the old . 


ſtory-books 


42. 


420. 


T7 


introduced in this manne 


Here Wen eth the ſequel of ſuch a ſtory, or adven- 
5 tare.” 


80 Hamlet ſays E 


6 But is there no ſequel at The heels of this mother's. 
„ admonition,” 


Than whom! no > mortal more magnificent.” 


Magnificent means here, glorying—boaſting, 


This Siginor Junjo“ s Giant dwarf Don Cupid. 


Senior Junior bids fair to be che right reading, 


and is, in my mind, a much more ingenious 
conjecture than that of Upton, which johnſon 


_extols. 
call Cupid a Giant-dwarf, but how a giant-dwarf 
ſhould be repreſented in PRnung, 1 cannot well 


In the exaggeration of poetry we might 


5 conceive 


426. 


Here comes a member of the common wealth. 


The Princeſs calls Coſtard a member of FA 


| common-weatth, becauſe ſhe conſiders him as 
one of tlie attendants on the King and his aſſo— 


ciates in their new modelled lociety, and it was | 
. art 


9 


h 


thie 


con- 
8 t6 


1 61 1 


gart of their ofiginal: plan, that Coltard and Ar- * 1% 
mado ſhould be members of 1 = age 426. 


Ripe as a 2 pome water who 1 now hangeth, &c. 434. 5 


Steevens tells us, that pome-water was a ſpe- 


cle of apple, and: [ belleve he! 18 right. 


In the firſt act of the Puritan, Pyeboard ſays. 


to Nicholas : 


% The Captain n! you ſo daily, aye as the pome. . 
«water of his eye.” 


Meaning the pupil or r apple of | it, as it is vul- 
wy called. 


Twill ſomething affect the letter. Eg 1 5 439. 


That! is, 1 will practice alliteration. 


Jag—Aye, Sir, from one Monſieur Byron. 444 


Shakeſpeare forgot himſelf in thi 18 Pa al 2Te j— 
. aqu wenetta knew nothing of Biron ; and had aid 
| Juſt before that the letter had been ſent to her 
from Don Armath 0, and given her by Cot- 
| tard : = 
Why then inciſion. 450. 


Will let- it out in ſaucers. 


It was the fo ion among? tho e young ants 


of that age, to ſab themiely es in rag arms or 
elſewhere, in order to drink their miftreſles 
health, or write. her nanie in their 9100 as a 
Proof of cheir paſſion. 


Thus, in the Humorous Lieutenant, a gen- 


tleman gives the following e ot him, 
'when in love with the King. 
Sins: 


Thus 2 be- 
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” And ſo proceeds to inciſion. 
hens . BY 


"otro ef. fa 


5 450. 


[62 |] 
wp Thou light and life of. creatures, | 
*© Angel-eyed King! ! vouchſafe at length thy favour, 


— — CO OoSIE 


And Marochius, in a the Merchant of Venic: | 
58, 


140 eie, . goo „ Let's make inciſion for 1 your love, 


40 'To prove whole blood i is reddeſt, his or mine.” 


But the cuſtom is more particular! y deſcribe 


in ſohnſon's Cynthia's Revels, where Phantaft: 
deſcribing the ditterent modes of making. love 
T ſays, 7 


A fourth with fabbing himſelf and drinking healths, 
1% 67 writing languiſhing letters in his blood.“ 


"And i in the Palinode, at the end of the play 
Amorphus ſays, 


4 From ſtabbing of arms, dee. Good Mercury d adlive 5 


« us!“ 
Her amber-hair, Tos foul, hath amber coted- 


Steevens ſays, that to cote is to ouiſtrip; 


rhat be the acceptation of the word in this 0 
ſage, Dumain pays but an ill compliment to hi 
_ miſtreſs, for his ſpcech muſt mean, that he 
amber hair exceeded amber in foulneſs. But ; 
| the word here intended, though miſpelled, b 
qu ed, which ſignifies obſerved or regarded, boi! 
here and in every place where it occurs in theſe} 
_ plays, and the meaning is, that amber itſelf i 
regarded as foul, when compared with her hair 


In the laſt act the word is uſe in the ſame ſenſe,þ 
and was alſo miſpelled, until it Was corrected F 
by the modern editors : 5 


„ Our letters, Madam, hew'd much more than jeſt. 
“ LONG. 80 did our lock. 
Den. 


our,” 


enice 


+ 29 
S_ -- 


Tribe 
Itaſte 


loye 


ths, 


play, 


liver 15 


N 


5 pal- 
to hs 
t her 

Eut) 
aq, i 
both} 
theſe} 
elf isþ 
hair. 
enſe,Þ 
ected} 


as it flies. 
rhy me, which 1 18 here to be attended to. 


J-=::1þ 


„ 
To ſee a king transformed to a knot, 


| Gnat is undoubtelly the right reading, and is 
that, it ſeems, of the old copy; Biron is abuſ- 


ing the King for his ſonnetting like a minſtrel, 


and compares him to a gnat, which always ſings 
Beſides the word gun preſerves the 


Wich hen; like men, of frange inconſtancy. 


I agree with the editors in conſidering this 


Page as erroneous, but not in the amendment 

propoſed; 
read moon-lixe, inſtead of men-like, which is a 
mere poetical expreſſion, ander nearer to the old 
reading than vane- HIKE: 


that which J ſhould ſuggeſt is to 


From women's 05 es this docuine 1 Gerit e, Kc. 


This and the two following lines are omitted 


357 Warburton, not from inadvertency, but be- 
cauſe they are repeated in a ſubſequent part of 
the ſpeech, in the 465th page. 
ſome other lines repeated in like manner; the 

IsSth and 19th lines of the 461it page are tran- 
ſcripts of the 24th and 26th lines of the page 
preceding; but we are not to conclude from 
thence, that any of theſe lines ought to be ſtruck 
out. 


There are alſo 


Biron repeats the principal topicks of his 
argument, as preachers do their text, 1n order 


to recal the attention of the auditors to the ſub- 
jeck of their diſcourſe. LS 


When the Cuſpicious head of hes is ſopp- d. 


Farmer's explanation of this paſſage is ill ima- 
gined, and deſtroys the beauty of it. 


- as watchful on his part! as the perſon who fears 
To -: | 


to 


The thief 


Vor.. 2. 
Bos 653. 


461. 


462. 
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5 . bed. 


454. 


[ 64 ] 
to be robbed, and Biron poetically makes theft: 
perſon. EY 


| Other flow arts ins Reep the bra in. 


As we ſay, IEP the houſe, or keep their 


For valour is not love a Hercules, 


Theobald propoſes to read favour, inſtead of. 


valour; but he forgets that the word ſavor 


477 · 


does not ſignify the ſente of n ks but the 


flavour of the thing that is ſmelt or Ute! 


order therefore to eftabliſh his amen ment, 
will be neceſtary for him to pros e that Herculs 


was. remar; kable for a fragrant {net as hiſte- 
rians report Alexander to have been, and the 
lamous Lord Herbe rt tells Ae of hbumell. 


Or for love's s Lak te, a word that loves all men. 


To ſay that love loves all men, or that lane 


2 


haps we ſhould read 


al Or for love? s ſake, a word that lead all m en.“ 


WW Are pencil, | 


Johnſon miſtakes the meaning of this "la 
tence; it is not a reproach, but à cautionary ; 
threat. Rofaline ſays that Biron had drawn her! 
. Picture in his Jeter, and afterwards playing on! 

the word Letter, Catherine compares her toap 

text B. Roſaline, in reply, adviſes her to be-! 
ware of pencils, that is, of drawing likenefles, | 
: teſt the mould retaliate ; ; Which ſhe afterwards | 


docs 


1 cannot iuggeſt an 


is a word that loves all men, e Ba re td ſir 
be abſolute nonſenſe. 


amendment with any 408 Tree of confidence; per- 


left: 


4d of: 


AV 
t- the 
E: 1. 
Nt, i 


Cul 
[1 Hig: 


1 the 


L? 


Mary 


n her! 


g on 
0 a 
| [ohnſon's amendment makes it basta IH 


does not make it ſenſe. 
the contents which die in the zeal of him who 


» be- 
efles, 


vards 
docs, preſents them? the word content, when ſignify- 


to oppoſe his power to that of Cupil ; 


. 65 


does, by comparing her to a red dominical a. Vor. 2. 


gt. Denis to St. Cupid: 


| Johnſon cenſures the Princeſs for. invoking 
with ſo much levity the patron of her country, 
but that 
was not her intention, being det: -rminel to en- 


gage the King and his followers, ſhe gives for 
the word of battle St. Denis, as the King, in the 
400th page, when he was determined to attack 
her, had given for his word of battle St. Cupid : 


ok St. Cupid then, and ſoldiers to the e feld. 15 


Spleen ridiculous, | 


18 a ridiculous fit of laughter. 


Til this madman hew'd thee; 


My Lady, (to the manner of theſe days) 


In courteſy gives undeſerving praiſe, 


| To the manner of theſe days, means according 

to the manner of the times. O undeſerving 
| praiſe, means gives praiſe to what does not de- 5 
ſerve 1 It. 


ſen- 


Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 
Dies i in the zeal of that which i it t Preſents. | 


This paſſage, as it ſtands, 18 ; untelligible.- 


V hat does he mean by 


* ing 


ter, and calling her marks of the ſmall-pox OCs. LF #71: 


479. 


492. 
An error of the preſs; the word mad muſt 
ſtruck out. 


494 


col, 
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[ 66 J 


Vol 2. ing an alfection of the mind, has no blur. 
Vage 88 Perhaps we ſhould read it thus: — 


«6 Where zeal ſtrives to content, = the content 
Lies in the zeal of thoſe which it preſent.” 


A ſimilar ſentiment, and on a ſimilar oc: 
fon, occurs in the Midſummer's Night's Drean, 
where Philoſtrate ſays of the play Me wer 


about to exhibit: 


It 18; nothing, 
0 Unleſs you can find ſport in their i intents, 


Extremely ſtretch'd, and conn'd with cruel pain 
"T0 do you ſervi ice.” ; 


The whole world again 


Fo Cannot prick out five ſuch. 

To prick out, means to che out, or! 
mark as choſen. The word, in this ſenſe; fre. 
quently occurs in the Second Part of Henry IN 
where Falſtaff receives his recruits from Jun 
Shallow: _ 

FE Here” $ Wart—ſhall I nick 1 Sir John 15 
A woman's tailor, Sir—ſhall I prick him ? 
Shadow will ſerve for Summer, pes AIM 
511. have fon the days of wrong through the little hole of 


_ difcretion, 


The paſſage is faulty ; but Warburton E 


miſtaken the meaning of it, and the place i 
which the error lies. 


Armado means to ſay in his affected ſtyle, tha 


he had diicovered that he was wronged, and va 
determined to right himſelf as a ſoldier ;” * and: 

this meaning will be clearly expreſſed if we real 
it thus, with a very light alteration :;— 


25 I have ſeen the day of wrong, through the lite hole of 
05 diſcretion.” | 


7 


error of the preſs. 


ea,. 


5 
The extreme parts of time extremely forms, 


Read extreme part the preſent reading is an 


The holy ſuit which fa n 1t would convince, 


* 

If Johnſon was right with reſpect to the mean- 
ing of this paſſage, 1 ſhovld think that the words, 
as they now ſtand, would expreſs it without the 

tranſpoſition which he purpoſes to make; place 
a comma after the word / and fain it would 
convince, will ſignify the fame as fain would con- 
wince il. In reading, it is certain that a proper 
emphaſis will ſupply the place of that tranipo- 
ſition ; but I believe that the words which fain 
it would convince, mean only what it would wiſh. 
to ſucceed in obtaining. To convince, is to over- 


Warburton's Note. —““ For it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that theſe Children of Fancy, as Shake- 
ſpeare calls them; iſinuating thereby that fancy 
hath its infancy as well as manhood, could ſtop,” 


&c. 


Vor, 2. 
Page 5 12. 


come; and to prevail in a ſuit which was ſtrong- 
ly denied, is a kind of conqueſt. Rs 


526. 


1 cannot conceive how Shakeſpeare, by cal- 


ling Armado the Child of Fancy, inſinuates that 
fancy hath its infancy as well as manhood ; the 
___ ſhewing that a woman had a child would be a 
ſtrange way of proving her in her infancy. — 
' By caliing Armado the Child of Fancy, Shake— 
ſpecare means only to deſcribe him as fantatii- 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT 's DREAM. 


i Eueren G our boſoms of our counſels ſwell'd. | 
1 have no doubt but Theobald's aienidtnent 


is right, as it both improves the ſenſe and pre- 
ſcribes the rhyme. 
ſome ſcenes in Richard II. there is a mixture of 
rhyme and blank verſe, which is true; but 
there is iy ſuch mixture in this 
is all in r. hy me, unleſs where it is interrupted by 
| the errors in this paſſage 
ſent reading, he alto quotes a line from Mac- 


Mr. Stcevens ſays, that in 


cene, which 
16 1up} Port tne pre- 


beth, in which ke uſes the phraſe, a ſings 2 mani; 


but Steevens does rt conſide:, that «ccording 
to the old reading, [Ir which lie contends, it 15 
the counſels that are ſwelled, and not the bo- 
ſoms—Emptying our boſoms, of what? Why, 
of ſwelled counſels: 
| tion, unleſs £4 counſels, means c counſels, 


This mutt be the conſt: ruc- 


To ſeek new friends, and ſtrange companions. 


c Since his addiction was to courſes vain, 


cc 3 | Te | 0 2 
His companies uniettered, rude and ſhallow.” 


Os thould read with Theobald, in order to pre. 5 
| bee the rhyme, Rrarger crmpanies, 


805 in Henry V. the Archbiſhop of Canter | 
- bury lays of the Ring | 


That | 


g y r=, 


„ 


1 


hat 


E 59 
That frights the maidens, 
Read fright; inſtead of frights, 
The Human mortals want their winter here. 


It is ſurpriſing that ſohnſon, in his edition, 


- ſhould IVE us a Tong 1 tireſome note of War- 
bw ton's, propoſing an ab'urd amendment, Which 


no man of common ſenſe could adopt; and take 
no notice whatſoever of that propoſed by Han- 


mer, the reading of winter-cheer, which is evi- 
dently right, and removes every difficulty. 


The alluſion is to the paſtimes and ceremo- 


Ie keaded ots | 5 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon i; | 


nies uſually practiſed in the midſt of winter, as 
well by the Pagans in their Saturn alia, as by 
the Chriſtians in their Chriſſmas- holidays, in 
which religious rites were e blended with amuſe- 
ments and hoſ pitality. 


This thought i elegantly expreſſed by: Gold: 


ſmith, in his Traveller : 


or And winter-ling ring, chills the lap of May. 


Good Maſter Muſtard- ſeed, I know 3 your patience well. 
Perhaps we ſhould read, 


"BE * know you paling well” ws 


And light it at the fiery glow-worm” 5 eyes. 


66. 


„ 


ES Johnſon reprobates Shakeſpeare for placing 
mme light of the glow- worm in his eyes, unjuſtly, : 
in my opinion; but as I have already endea- 
vourcd to vindicate our author from this raſh 
cenſure, in a note on a paſſage in the 103d Page 
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Vol +. of the Tempeſt, 1 mall only obſerve in i this 
| Eb abs 66. 


N that Johnſon might have arraigned hin 


zith equal propriety for ſending his fairies io 


nieht their tapers at the fire of the glow-worm, 
” which, in Hamlet, he terms uneffeciual. 


0 The glow-worm ſhews the motion to be near, 


fra F Sins to pole his uneffectual fire.“ 


69. 15 And at our ſtamp here o'er and o er one falls. 


Steevens ſays, that the ſtamp of a gary 1 might 


have been efficacious, though not loud; — the 
nod of love was ſo. 


„ But you Ds tain in ſouls to mock me too. 


. think no alteration neceſſary, but to read 
ſoul, inſtead of fouls —To Join in foul, is to 
h in inclination. Es 5 


2 „ 120 of the firſt like coats in \ heraldry," 


Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 


Theſe are, as Theobald obſerves, terms pe- 


culiar to heraldry, but that obſervation does not 


he Ip to explain them: Every branch of a fa- 


: milv i is called a Houſe, and none but the firſt of 


the {irt houſe can bear the arms of the family, 
without ſome diſtinction; two of the firft, there- 
fore, means two coats of the firſt houſe, which 
arc properly due but to one. 


95 | 5 Dance in Duke Theſeus? bote criumpkantly, 


And bleſs 1t to all fair poſterity, 


: W arburton reads far, but fair poſterity i is the 
"Light reading. 


5 1 In the concluding 18 3 are bleſ. 
wo ſes the nuptial bed, part of his benediction is, 


that 0s Pottery ſhall be fair: : 


« And 


th 


3 V 


10 


1 
& And the blots of nature's hand 
« Shall not in their iſſue ſtand 3 
„ Never mole, harelip nor {car, 
4 Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 
cc Deſpiſed In nativity, | | | 
wy Shall upon their children be.“ 


1 fhall fing at her Jo 


I think Theobald's amendment, after death, 
happily imagined, and have no doubt but it 18 


the right reading. 


A paramour, God bleſs us! is a thing of nought, 


Johnſon tells us that Theobald changes this 


That i is, hot i ICC and wonderous range ſnow. 


There being no antitheſis between ftrange and 
_ ſnow, as there is between hot and ice, I believe 


we ſhould read, © and wonderous ſtrong ſnow.” 


And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit. 


. 


101. 


102. 


with great pomp to a thing of naught. Theo- 
bald might poſſibly have prefaced a very obvious 
amendment with too much pompoſity, but the a- 
mendment is certainly right. — The ejaculation, 

God leſs us! proves that Flute imagined he was 
laying a naughty word, not merely {peaking Z of 
a thing of nought. | 


109. 


If this paſſage i is to ſtand as it is, the meaning 


appears to be this :—© And what poor duty 


would do but cannot accompliſh, noble reſpect 


conſiders as it might have been, not as it is.“ 


He hath played on 1 prologue like ; a child on a 
Recorder, a ſound but 'not in government, 


110. 


Hamlet 


3. 
Page 95, 


I 7—§—· A ³˙ ¹ 1 2 


72 J 


Vor. 3. Hemlet, ſpeaking of a recorder, ſays, 
Page 110, 


% Gov ern theſe ventages wit h your fingers and thumb, 
give it breath with your mouth, and it will dit. 
88 courſe moſt elegant muſic,” 4 


This explains the meaning of government, i in 


this Pall age. 
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bi | Wd 15. N Then now that 1 as Snug the j joiner : am | 

18 1 1 ok lion fall, nor elſe no Vion? s dam. 

1 : The ſenſe . requires that we ſhould read the 
lines thus = : 


| «© Then know that 1. one Snug the | joiner am, 
= NV Hon fell, nor elſe a lion's dam.“ 
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5 Which agrees with Bottoms adviſe, who. de- gr 
dies him to y, N — © 
pl * : . . If von think 1 anc come hicher as 5 it were pity of 5 th 
_ . 1 life : No, 1 am no ſuch thing, 1 am Sug 555 
—_  R_ 5 | * Joiner.” 7 15 | | | 4 
TTTTßTßß ·l 8 


1 believe this ſhould be welt waits lion, al- lu 
wh either to his roaring, or to his tearing 
with his mouth the mantle of 'Thiſbe : ; 

ps Which lion vile with bloody mouth did ſtain,” 
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„„ key fairy take his gate. 
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if i „„ B gate, + believe | 18 meant, the door of each 
| 


W And the wolf beholds the moon.) 


1 „ This ee jon is ſo weak and unpoetical that 
1 have no doubt but behowls is the right read- mn 
ing. So, in As You Like It, Roſalind ſays, f 


Pray you, no more of this; 'tis 8 the howling of 
N * Iriſh wolves againſt che moon.“ | 
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Av am 1 preſt to ſerve Yi. ot: 7 
Bead, 1 am prelt. 
Sometimes from her eyes, 5 — 1392 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſengers. 
I believe that Shakeſpeare, ſomewhat un- 
grammatically, uſes one tenſe for another, the 
imperfect inſtead of the preterperfect, and tliat 
the paſſage ſtands as he wrote it. Farmer muſt 
produce better authority than the title- - page of 
a book, quoted from memory, before he can 
convince his readers that the word /ometimes was 
ever uſed in the tenſe of former 95 e /ome- 
time certainly 1 18. 
But chie reaſoning i is not in the faſhion, 3 it. 
00 chuſe me a huſband. _ DOE 
I believe We ſhould read. 
2M This reaſoning | is not the babies to chuſe,” Kc. 
That i is, not! the way to chuſe, &c. 
Away, Gore the hend, for the I! eavens ! 85 ICH; 


As it is not likely that Shakeſpeare Would 


make the Devil conjure Lancelot to do any thing 


for Heaven's fake, I have no doubt but this pat- 


lage is corrupt, and that we ought to read, 


* Away, ſays the fiend, fer the Haden.“ 


74 T- 
Vor. 3. By which Lancelot was to make his eſcape, if he 
a 91 5 153. Was dete ermined to run away. 


[ 


gurely piece the time, is more likely to have 
been the true reading the words which follow | 
feem to prove that it is, © to piece the time; 
in order to eke it out, and draw it out in length. 22 


Portia wiſhed, by delay, to prolong the time, 
- but not to make e it paſs heavily. 


x 157. 1 will try concluſions with bim | | . [f 
# | This exprel hon occurs in Maſfinger J Duke o low. 
4 ain Where Graccho lays, "EE 
1 This tis for à puny. | | 
. « In Polich' s Protean School, to try concluſions -* 1 
AY 1 * ith one that hath commenced Doctor.“ ; der! 
NP᷑EIiLl ei ol 
Th 178. 1 reaſon'd with a Frenchman Fender 25. 55 lan: 
4" F That! is, I converſed with one —The Ttalian or 
"43, ragionace 15 5 uſed i in 1 the lame ſenſe. F - RE 
48 La poo nor | 2 { 
Wy | 180, e Pick d frm the chaff and ruins of the times, - 
1 f | _ be new. varnill ved. e n Ii k 
Wy Steevens juſt] y ES that honour when 
Ji rey irom the chaff could not require to be 

148 new vanned ; but honour, mixed with the chaff 

. and ruins of the times, miglit require to be new 

ii „ To picze the time. 
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. Portia? 8 counterfeit. 
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80 Hamlet calls the pictures he ſhews his 


mott „ the counterfeit preſentment of two 5 
brothers.” | | | | E 
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Methinks | + 


he 


lan 


en 
be 


CW 


186 | 


aff 


: low.” 
derived from the word ſuite, as Johnſon ſup- 


meaning. Lorenzo expreſſes his ſurprize that 
A fool ſhould apply them ſo properly. 


R 


3 


wile fl (ao loc, : , 4e 22 . e, 1 


E 7 1. 
Methinks it ſhould have power to Neal both his, Vol. 3. 
And leave it{elf unfurniſh'd. | Page 195. 


Ik this be the right reading, unfurmſhed muſt + 
mean ** unfurniſhed with a companion, or tel- 


Oh, dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuited, 18 


J cannot think either that the word ſuite 7 1s 


poles, as that believe was introduced into our 
language long ſince the time of Shakeſpeare ; 
or that Launcelot's words were independent of - 


80 Jacques fags to the Dake, in As You Like 


on | 

That laid him down and baſk'd Ries in the ſun, 
And rail'd on Lady Fortune in good _— 
98 5 good Jet terms. 


That is, in words well ſuited. 


mn not fs that; | 
But ſay, it is my hu: mour : : 18.1t auß. ered? 


Say, it is my humour, means 15 © ſuppoſe it is 
my humour. 4 


For: affodtions, | | | 5 
Maſters of paſſion, ſway i it to the n. ood TED _— | 
Of what it likes or loaths. — 5 


I find, from the various comments on this | 
paſſage, that the Quarto and the Folio agree in 
reading g ection, not aſfection and ſays, not 
ſway. If that be the caſe, there appears: to be 


* Aw, E 4 EG F e OP <a r. 2 1224 8 oC Hy 
4 CL 2 72 42 — . C . 4 e, ogy 
[Om PT IT 3 ey | 


LET * R 2 


— 


_ ><) 0 ca . * 


Vol. 3. 10 > authority for the pre! ſont re is 
Pas ge 214. not be rig it, becaule i it is not ſe 


. fine for one-half of EF fortune, 


0 
nfe. 


 Johnfon, in his edition, reads it thus: — 


4 Por alfection 
25 Maſter of patlion, ſways it &c. 


WW hich differs from the old edition merely i In 2 
ſingle letter; the reading Maſter in the ſingular, 
| inſtead of Maſters, and is, I believe, the true 

7 | By aftettien, is meant that involuntary. 
and e diſpoſition to, or averſion 
from, a particular object which Malone de- 
ſcribes, and which is ujually | cal We Ys or 
| conſidered a as the effect of it. 


| A woollen bagpipe. 


There can be little doubt but 7 wor n kagpip 


is the true reading: Il conſider it as one of thoſe 
amendments which carry conviction the moment 
they are ſuggeſt ed ; 
that it is not by the light of the bagpipe that 
the perſons 
ſound, which can only be produced when the 
: bag 1 18 ſwolo. | 


and it is to be obſerved, 


alluded to _ affected, but by 


1 rake this offer. 


7 Ofler is right. 89 del ſpecifics Pp ol- 


fer he means, * lich! is, © to hay e the bond paid 
th rice. . 


3 content, 10 he vin let me have . 
The other half in ule—to render | it upon his death, de. 


 Anthonics? offer is, © that hs will. 


vill let him have it at ieren during the Jew 8 


Us to re ader j it on his death 10 Lorenzo; 1 — 


n 


which can 


the 


quit the | 
provided that he 


Cans.” 


in 1 
lar, 


rut 


ary. 
10 


de- 
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Nor is not moved with concord of ſweet ſounds, Ke. : 


gteevens cenſures this paſſage, as containing 


Perely a capricious ſentiment, neither pregnant 
Vith moral or phyſical truth, or poctically beau- 
tiful in an eminent degree; and this capricious 
ſentiment of his own, he ſupports by ſome quo- 
_ tations from Lord Cheſtertieid's Letters, 4 book 
of flender authority indecd, where human na- 
ture is the ſubſect! in queſtion: For though his 
Lordſhip poſſeſſed very ſplendid abilities, he was 
one of the moſt affected characters of the age, 
and the tendency of his precepts, from firſt to 
laſt, is to diveſt his pupil of every natural affec- 
tion, and to render him merely an ar tificlal man; 5 
but he failed in his purpole, the pupil being 
formed of thoſe rugged materials w hich his pre- 
cepts could neither embelliſh or pervert. There. 
cannot be a ſtronger. proof of Iis contempt of 
nature than this well-! known fact, that he pre- 
ferred the rhyming tragedies of Dryden, to the 
nobleſt productions of Shakeſy 2eare: and there- 
fore had they happened to differ on this occa- 
ſion, I ſhould pay but little deterence to his 
Lordſhip's opinion in oppoſition to that of our 
Poet, Whole principal, if not only ſtudy, was 
nature: but in truth their ſentiments are not 
cContradictoryv. In order to redeem him from 
| Shakeſpeare's cenſure, it is not neceſſary that a 
man ſhould, in the lighteſt degree, be a profi- 
cient 


that is tlie meaning of the Words 2 lei me have Vor. 3+ 
| > | Page 228. 
. „„ 
She would: not hoid out enemy for ever. 230, 
An error of the preſs. Rid hold out: 
The man that hath no muſic in himſelf, 236. 
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3. cient in mi aſic, but merely that he mould ha. 
Page 236. 


a perception of harmony; and, on the oth- 


hand, Lord Cheſterfield permits his pupil tos? 
to an opera, and to hear muſic, if he likes jj 
what he warns him agua.” is, the attempry 


to become a performer himſcl f; and in that“ 


judges wiſely; for beſides that connection wit 
bad company which his Lordſhip mentions, 
is allo to be conſidered that the ſtudy of mu 
is abſtruſe and difficult, 


and that to perfo 
with excellence on any inſtrument whatſocyc 


requires an expence of time and application 
ſufficient to qualify a man of tolerable capacity, | 
for profeſſions that lead to honour and fortune 
it 18 therefore highly imprudent for any you 


gentlemen, eſpecially for ſuch as depend Up 


themſelves for their advancement in life, 1 


valle that time in acquiring an uſeleſs, Ge 


80 far 1 think Tore Cheſterfield. Tis «ht by 


I cannot agree with him in other parts of hi 
letters, where he conſiders muſic as unworthy. 


to be ranked amoneſt the liberal arts; and a taft 


tor 10uſic cas unbe coming a man of faſhion.- — 
10 enter at large on 2 deience of this art, woul! 
exceed the compaſs of a note ; 
content myſelf with obſerving, that the tem 
dency of mulic to ſoften and humaniſe the foul . 
has been always acknowledged not only by the 
pets of every age, but by legiflators alſo; and 
that it is to what Shakeſpeare calls the con- 
cord of ſweet ſounds, that poetry itſelf owes it 
faſcinating power. —Put Stecvens, not fatisfc, 
* ith reprobating the leniiment, 
the highe f comempt ior thoſe who have hitherto| 
5 * | 


1 ſhall, therefore, 


has expreſſed| 


e accompliſnment, which if properly em 
ployed might enable them to ſhine at t the bar, 0 
In the fenatee 


79-3 
hay ©. applauded this celebrated paſſage, of which 1 Pg 3. 
othe muſt acknowledge myſelf to be one ; for I think Page 236. 
to; the language truly poetical, and the ſentiment _ 
Si founded in truth and nature. I doubt indeed 
pt, whether there be any human being that is to- 
atk tally inſenſible of the powers of harmony; „ but 
wil if there be any ſuch, we may naturally ſuppoſe, 
15, that the ſame ſluggiſh motion of the blood, the 
nul, fame rigid texture of nerves, the ſame hardened 
for: conſtruction of body or mind, from whatever 
evi, cauſe it may proceed, that makes them incapa- 
uin ble of harmony, may alſo render them unſuſ- 
Cit,  ceptible of the finer feelings of humanity, and 
un: of courſe more fit, than the reſt of mankind, 
oun: for rapine, premeditated murder, and ſuch hor- 
Up: rid crimes as require in the perpetrators a cer- 
1 tain degree of hardneſs and inſenſibility. 


e Vou ſhould have bon reſpedive, and have kept i it. 241. 


r, C. Steevens ſays, reſpective means reperiful 
I think it rather means regar aful. 


F hi N Fs 4 is the mending of highway. | | 243; 
| Read highways. —An error of the preſs. 
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Page 203. 
| 8 ts Gee 


There can be no doubt concerning the mean. 
ing of this paſſage, but I think the conſtruction | 


of it not quite ſo eaſy as Johnſon ſeems to ſup- 


| pole | it; tor let him inſert the nominative calc, 


mig faller, in what part of the ſentence he pleaſe: 
yet fill there will be no relative to it. Some 


amendment, therefore, appears to be neceſſary, 
but there is one much nearer to the old reading 
than that propoſed by Warburton, which will 
anſwer the purpoſe ; I mean the inſerting of the 


word be before bequeath ed. 


Aeam i is ſuppoſed to have aſk ed Orlando, in 


what manner his tather had prov ided for him. 


Orla 16 replies: 


As 1 remember Adam, it was upon this faſhions he hes 


* queathed me, by will, but a poor thouſand crowns, 
+5 OY and « char! Zed my brother,” de. | 


Or rather hav me here at home akon for call you that 
. 5 keeping for a man of m; birth, which differs not for 
the ſtall ing of an ox. „„ ieee 


264. 


Warburton reads flies, inſtead of flays, which 
Johnſon and Sicevens ſeem 10 approve of; but 


if es had be -a the original reading, the fubic- 
quent compariſon would have been taken from 


hogs, not from o n. 


A. If remember Adam, i it was upon this faſhion bequeathe ; 5 


And | 


It 


F 
1 
S 
z 


E 
And be nought the while, Pe FA 
Malone ſays that noug h. (meaning nothing) 4 
was formerly ſpelled with an a, naught ; which 
is clearly the manner in which it oughet ſtill to 
be ſpoelled, as the word dug, (any thing) from 
2 whence it is derived is ſpelled fo. 


A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Bartholomew 
: Far where Urfula fays to Mooncalf; — 


A 5 « Leave the bottle behind you, and be cum d a while.” 


Which ſcems to confirm arburton' 8 explana⸗ 
le, ion. 


EY | That was laid on with a trowel, 5 1 | . 
me | 274. 
ry, 'To lay on with a trowel i is, to do any thing 
ing ſtrongly, and without delicacy. If a man flat- 
ters groſsly, it is a common expreſſion to ſay, 
he that he lays it on with a trowel. I have heard 


the ſame expretſion applied to a lady's painting, 5 
as it is in this is paſſage to ridicule. 


But is 3 any elle longs to ſee this broken muſic | in 276. 
his fide? | - 


_ This obi alludes to the pipe of Pan, 
which contiling of reeds of unequal length, 


and gradually leſſening, bore ſome reſemblance 
0 the ribs of a man. 


With bills on their necks. 


5 475. 
4-38 1dont think that by bill is meant either "Tn. 
m_ inſtrument of war, or one of law, but merely a 
„ label or advertiſement—as we ſay a play- -bill, 

a4 hand-bill; unleſs Farmer's ingenious amend- 
m 
ment be admitted. and theſe words become part 
1 Lo Le Beau's ſpecch, i in which caſe the word 
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1 64 


Vos. 3. bill would be uſed by him to deute a weapon, 


75 and by Roſalind perverted to mean a label. 


1 beſcegh you, puniſh me not with your band . 
wherein I confeſs myſelf DE to | ny” fo fair 1 
any thing. | 


As the word wherein muſt always refer. to 


ſomething preceding, I have no doubt but there 
is an error in this paſſage, and that we ought 0 _ 
read herein, inſtead of wherein : The hard though 
that h : complains of are the appreheuſions ex 


preſſed by the ladies of his not being able to con- 


tend with the wreſtler. He beſeeches that they 


will not puniſh him with them; and then adds, 


_«« Herein I confeſs me much guilty to deny 0 
fair and excellent ladies any thing, but let you 
fair eyes and gentle wiſhes £0. with 1 me to my 
trial. - 


Yau | mean to mock me after; you dale not have mock- 
ed me before. . %%% ͤ ũ ù rr fe of 


85 believe we ſhould read, 


45 If vou mean to mock me at Ts vou would not mock 
me before.“ | 


Is but a quintaine, EY poor lifclefs block. vo: 


Mr Gurhrie's 8 81. vation on this paſſage 1 
juſt.— For « more particular def cription of 2 
_ quintaine, fee 4 Note on a . in \ Johnſon! 5 
Underw 00ds, 01. 7 page 38. TY 


Ste ae. 
Now called a cut laſs. 
Send to his brother, 


[ beli ieve we ſhould rea ad brother's. 


T_T 


V. 
ta 


re 
110 


be 


bi 


or 3 


1＋ 5 1 


For when the Duke ſays in the following , Vor. 3. 


words: — Fetch that gallant hither,” he cer- 


3 tainly means Orlando. 


| This is no place, this houſe is but a butchery. | 


Steevens's explanation of this paſſace is too 


refined. Adam means merely to lay, 


« This is no place for you,” 


1 took cods, &c. 


#3 believe” the hon of the 5 en i not 


quite lo Innocent as Johnſon ſuppoſes. 


His acts being ſeven ages. 


1. ſhould ſeem from the notes that the old 


reading Was, 


6 His acts being ſev en labour. 3 


If that was the old reading, 1 ſee no | reaſon 


for changing . 


Such a one is a natural philoſopher. 


1 The Clown calls Corin a natural Philoſopher, 
4 becauſe he reaſons from his obſervations on na- 
türe. 


God make inciſion in thee z ; thou art raw, 


1 I believe that Steevens has explained this 
1 paſſage juſtly, and am certain that Warburton 


has entirely miſtaken the meaning of that, which 


| he has quoted from the Humorous Lieutenant; 
which plainly alludes to the practice of the 
young gallants of the time, who uſed to cut 


Page 292, 


| 294. 


298. 


318. 


316. 


themſelves in ſuch a manner as to make the 


blood flow, in order to ſhew their paſſion for 


their miſtreſſes, by drinking their healths, 's/ 
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Vor: fo: 
Page 318, 


[84 J 


writins verſes to the in their blood. 


X For q 


more full explanation of this cuſtom, 2 a note 


on 450th page of the ſecond volume, in Love's 


Labour' 8 t 


328. 


Not ſo; bas 1 anſwer you right ainted cloth: Hom 
whence you have ſtudied your queſtions, | 


The ſenſe evidently requires. that we ſhould 


read, your painted cloth, inſtead of you, and 


then che meaning will be obvious. 


So, in Troilus and Creſſida, Pindarus ſays, 


Good traders! in the fleſh, ſet this down i in x your painted 
"oy cloth. 895 


So, in the Knight of the Burning Petite, the 


15 Citizen's wife ſays, 


Now, ſweet lamb, what tory i is that painted. upon the 
"M8 cloth 25 5 


An unqueſtionable ſpirit, 


Johnſon ſays that this means a ſpirit not in⸗ 


N It might more naturally mean, a ſpirit 


that hated to be queſtioned ; but Mr. Chamier 
is right in ſuppoſing that 1 it means a a ſpirit averſe —_ 


to converſation. 


So, 1 in the 48th page, Demetrius figs: to Helen 


0 1 will not ſtay your queſtion,” 


And in the Merchant of Venice, Anthonio 


ſays, 7 N 5 
85 « ] pray you think you queſtion wich a Jew.” 8 


In me very next ſcene Roſalind ſays, 
met the Duke yeſterday, and had much queſtion with 


CC him,” 95 


th: 


And 


or 


. 88 J 


1 And in the laſt Teenie, Jacques ae bois ſays, Poe; 3. 
ic "that oh | | Age 332. 
8 . The Duke was s converted after ſme queſtion with & 
wt r-ligious man.“ | 
In all which places queſtion means ; diſcourſe 
or convertation. 1 1 
1 5 And Ska they ſwear in poetry, may be fad as los ers 336. 
a they do fein. | | 1 
1 ſhould read, 
J. may. be fd as lovers they do cane. 
Ty am not A a ſlut, Sa thank Heaven I am foul. 336. 
a 8 1 think that, by foul, Audrey means not fair, 
or what we call homely. Audrey is neither coy 
Or ill-humoured ; but ſhe thanks God for her 
—=— homelineſs, as it rendered her leſs expoſed o 
e „ 
S0, in the Sv ſcene but « one, Roſalind fay $ 
2 to Phede:- — — 
ef 95 Foul i is ; moſt foul, being foul t to be a ſooffer.” 
ſc But wind away. Fog jon 339. 
5 = can't think it neceſſary to read wend, inſtead 


5 7 of wind. — All paths are winding, and we may 
ſuppoſe that the Clown Points. to one when he.” 


0 My theſe words. | 
As concave as a covered goblet, 

- EO aſks, Why a covered 1 
and anſwers, Becauſe a goblet is never covered 
but when empty. If that be the caſe, the cover 

is ob little uſe, for when it is empty, it may as 
nd well be e uncovered. But it is the idca of hollow - 


neſs, 


„ i! 


£34) p 
g 15 
o 1 * 


vor. 3. neſs, not that of emptineſs, that Shakeſpeare j 


L 66 J 


Page 1 wiſhes to convey, and a goblet is more com- 


8 


344. 


| moſt natural. explanation of i it. 
5 en es 


plctely hollow w hen covered, than when it is 


not. 


Than he that dies ind lives by bloody days, | 


If this be the right reading, W 3 is the 


Than he that daily lives by vloody drops.” 


; Put I don't think any amendment necelfuy. 


Rosa N p,—(Afide. ) He- s fallen in love with Her foul- 
nets, &c. and if it be ſo, as faſt as ſhe anſwers thee 
With owe ning looks, Pil tauce her with bitter Words. 


If Jitvius is not to hear the beginning of this | 

| ſpeech, it is impoſſible for him to underftand | 
the latter p: rt; the firſt part, therefore, is not | 

to be Laid aſide, according to the marginal direc- 
tion, but to be f 1Þ0xe0 aloud, and 13 1n fact ad- 


drsiled to Si Ivi 3, though worded in the third 
PETion. 5 Vfl 


And the fooliſh chroniclers of the age, found i i was Hero 
of Seſtos. DN Ke, . 


Sir Tho! mas Hanmer be chroniclers „ read c coro- | 
ners, and 11 am ſurpriſed that this juſt and inge- 
nious amendment ſbould not be adopted as ſoon | 
a3 fag el led l he alluſion is evidently to a co- | 


TeEner's ti Kult which Roſalind ſur poſes to have 


fat upon tic bo- dy of Leander, who was drow n- 
ed in croſlu the Hel leſpont, and that their Fer- 
dict was, that Hero of Seſtos was the cauſe of 
his denth. "the word found, is the lega al term 
on ſuch | OCC: lions: We tay, that a {Jury found 
it 


8 we 


. 


6 
© | 
EF; 
1 
: 
U 


I 
{ 
z: 

0 


4 87 15 


eit lunacy, or ſound it man- daughter, and the Vol. 3. 
me verdict is called, the finding of the pool ae Pioage 354. 
Phebe did i e e 361. 


ROSsALI NPD. Come, come, you are a | fool, QC. 
] ſaw her hand; ſhe has a leathren hand, 
A freeſtone coloured hand, &c. | 


| As this paſſage NOW ſtands, aus metre of the 
„ Kr line is imperfect, and the ſenſe of the whole ; 
for w hy ſhould Roſalind dwell fo much upon 
Phebe's hands, unleſs Silvius had fd ſomet thing 
about them. —I have no doubt but the line Ori- 
| ginally ran thus : FOE © BR 


5 cc hebe did write it, with her own fair hand. 5 


1 And hen Roſalind” 8 . vin nawrally fol- 
8 1 : low... | 


Clubs cannot pare them. | F 371. 


5 | Johnſon ſays that this is an Alluft on to the- 
- | way of parting dogs in wrati ; but there is no 
4 ſuch alluſion intended. The calling out for 
n that is, for co, ell. or offi ftants, was the 
uſual way of procecting in antient times, in or- 
der to put an end to ail atlray. We, 


5 807 in the Firſt Part of Henry VL . 0 1250 
Mayor of London is endeavouring to put a ſtop 


: to the combat between the partiſaus of Gloc cel- 
ter and Wincheſter, he lays, En 

5 Z 87 = 60 .I call for clubs, if you will not away. | 

yn And in Henry VIII. che Porter 5 

y i! tt miſſed the meteor. once, and hit Fat woman, Fe a 

= «c cried out Clubs, where I might ſee from fr forty 
1 1 46 truncheoneers draw to her ſuccour,” | hs 
tf Ax 


Vor. 3. 


Page 376. 


tors that this line 1 is nonſenſe as it ſtands ; the 


T1 
As thoſe that fear they hope, and hope they fear. 


It ſeems to be a agreed by all the commenta- 


queſtion is, how to amend it, and 1 believe 


there is no attentive reader that can be ſatisfied | 

with the amendments propoſed by Warburton, | 
| Tohnſon, Steevens or Mulgrave. . have little | 
doubt but it ſhouid run üs 


376. 


« As thoſe who fearing hope, aid 4 hoping fear.” 


This Nrongly expreſſes the ſtate of lat = 
which Orlando was in at that time; and if the 
_ words fearing and hoping, were contracted in | 
the original copy, and written thus: ;—fearz, — | 
hops, (a practice not unuſual even at this day) 
the might eaſily have been miſtaken Or Jo 4a 
common abbreviation of they. 1 Þ| 


Yet the note was very untuneable. 


Pac ou are deceived, Sir, \ we : kept time ; 3 
: we loſt not our time. --- 


This reply of che Page's proves to me, be- t 
yond any poſſibility of doubt, that we ought | 
to read unimenblèe, inſtead of untuneable, not- 

Wirhſtanging Johnſon rejects” the amendment 48s * 


. unneceliary. 


A miſtake of is a ſimilar nature occurs in the 


| Twelfth Night. 


330. 


"Accontiog to the fool” 8 bolt, and ſuch quleet diſeaſes. 


The proverb alluded to, 18, $6 The fool's bolt Y 


is ſoon ſhot.” 


Fi OT di eaſes, we ſhould kay read * ” 
e We lyppole that vugkeſpcare: intended 


that 


% + 


wi, p CD © 


[%] 


that the Clown ſhould biunder : ad Touchſtone . 
is not one of his e Clowns. - 


Tb 380. 


Thou offereſt fairly to thy brother 8 wedding. e 38 3. 


We ſhould read brothers e as they | 
were both to ) be married. | 


What a caſe am x1 in han: that am ander a good epi- 387% 
logue, nor can infinuate with you in the behalf of a | 
good play? 5 


lohnſon miſtakes the meaning of this line: 


Roſalind ſays, that good plays need no epilogue; 

yet even good plays do prove the better for a 

good one. What a caſe then was ſhe in, who 

had neither preſented them with a good play, : 

nor had a good epilogue to prejudice them in 
favour of a bad one. 


raulxNo 


. r 


Page 393. 


399. 


OY, 


bs 2 A M [ NG OF THE SHREW * 


is to give him a knock. This is evidently he 
ſenſe in which it is uſed by Lovewit, in the 


Alchemiſt ; and by Ajax, in Troilus and Creſ— 


ſida. In the two other paſſages quoted by Stee- | * 
vens it may poſſibly admit of a different inter. 1 
Pretation. 55 


In the Chances, Antonio fays of Don John, | 


« I felt him! in my ſmall guts 3 3 :& am ure he has fees” d. 


„ me "4 | 


Go by Jeronimo. 


95 Go by . Jeronimo.” 


. And he ſuppoſes, that by the S. esd to > the 
name, the editors intended to make a Saint of 
him ;—But believe that the true reading is, 


N Go by fays Jeronimo.” 


And that the S. was the beginning of the word A 
_ which, by miſtake, the printers did not I 
complete. The quotation from the old 45 . 


proves that it is Hieronym mo himielt that 
Go 0: 


In the old editors, © as Theobald informs us, 
it is 


Po þ 


I. me 

LL pheeſe you. dot 
Whatever the derivation of this wind; may — | . 

it is ſtill a common vulgar expreſ ſſion. To phe: 5 55 
a man, is to beat him; to give him a pheete, | ne 


5 


\ 


N 1 


| N inſtead of him. 8 


3 and in the ſame manner, by Tranio: 


may blow our nails together, and faſt it fa” ly out, 
I cannot conceive whoſe love Gtemio can 
mean by the words their love, as they had been 
talking of no love but that which they them 
felves felt for Bianca; we muſt therefore read 
cur love, inſtead of their. „„ 
-If love hw touch'd you, nought remains but 10 5 


T9 7 


bo this, and do i it kindly. 5 e 3 


 Kindy, means naturally. | 
= think it was Soto, that your konour means. 404. 5 


Theobald conſiders this as a compliment 6 


geaumont and Fletcher. - But the Soto in wo- 
men pleaſed, as Mr. Tyrwhitt juitly obſerves, 
does not woo any gentlewornan : and even if 4 
that were the character alluded to, he comply 54 
ment would he to the perſon who played: the 
1 Part, not to Te author. | - 85 


Who for twice foren years had efteemed him. : 40% 


This is an error of the preſs. —We mould read 


Virtue and chat part of phil 0 - 1905 ON 417. 
Will | apply; 3 that treats of happineſs, | es 


The word ply is afterwards uſed in this ſcene, : 


cc For who ſhall bear your part, &c. 
N 1 houſe, and | ply his book? 


8 M10 Choi love is 3 10 great, " Horteniia; but we 420 5 


Redime te captum quam queas minimo. 


e propoſes to read, It love 5 
yl d 88285 : 


59 


but that is ſurely unneceſlary, as 


the 


Vol. 3. 
"Oe 1980 


1 5 1 


the meaning of © touch'd you,” is s preciſely te 


ſame. It is a common expreſſion at this 0 


to ſay, when a bailiff has arreſted a man, that 


5 426 =p 


paſſage is evidently right. 
pears to have been a little font when he wrote 


he has touch'd him on the ſhoulder. —T herefore, . 1 
touched is as good a trauſſation of cap, US, as 5 t fy : 
would be. 


os Cupid hath cx. bim on the ſhoulder, but 


Thus, in As vou Like! It, Roſalind 1 fays to 
| Orlando: F 


1 5 1y warrant him heart whole,” 


Has any c one rebuſed you J 


5 1 ſays rebuſed, inſtead of FW as be - 
afterwards ſays ropetricks, inſtead of rhetorick: | 
and in ſome other places he is made to blunder | 
in like manner. —He 18, indeed, the Clown of E 
this Pla 1 


. it is no matter, bat he leges 1 in \ Latin, 


Tyrwhitt 3 amendment and ex planation of this 


his note on it ; he forgot that Italian was Gre- 


mio's native language, and that therefore he 


could not e miſtake it for Latin. 


Hell call in his ropetricks. | ” | 


1 hwe no doubt but Shakeſpeare intended | 
that Gremio ſhould blunder, and uſe the word 
ropetricks for rhetoricks, as in a former pallage he 


made him fay rebuſed, inflead of 1 
The following words, 
14. He will throw a figure it in her face,” | 


confirms this mppoſtion. 


-Mr. Steevens ap- 


the 
Cay 
t lat 


Tre, | : cards were formerly called Coat-cards, but he 


to] 


Oh 
9 } 
Vet I have faced it with a card of ten, 


Steevens, in his note on this pallacs. Hos 
proved clearly, that what are now called Court- 


Vo . 3. 
Page 457. 


has not proved that they were not called Court- 


cards allo. -A name it was natural to give to 


| When will the fool come again? | 


57 the fool, Sly might mean Gremio, hs 
Z blunders, plays upon words, and is bufteted by 
his maſter; and is indeed in the ſtyle of the fool 
'F intheold comedies, Though 1h not called fol in 1 the 
drama. 5 5 


| Unto A mad brain rudeſly, 7 full of ſpleen. ; 


80 f in the Firſt Part of Henry IV. 
5 5 6c 'A hair-brain'd hotſpur 1 by a ſpleen? 5 


- Bout ee tout! 


IT heſe words ſeem mere! y intecded to denote N 
b the humming of a tune, or ſome kind of ejacu- 
lation, for which it Is not neceſſary to find out 
== Meamng: „ 


And charm Iu chattering tongue. : 


Lucentio had ſaid before, in this play, : 


of When Biondello comes to wait on thee; 
4c But ] will charm him firſt to keep his tongue,” 


And, in the Yorkſhire | Tragedy, when the 
Huſband murders the C hild? S-maid, he fays, ER 


Fe The ſureſt way to charm a woman” 8 tongue 
#6 AIs, break her neck. ” | 


But 


three ſuch courtly perſonages as the King, he 
Qucen, and the Yoeman of Guards, which the - 
5 nave 1s Hippoted + to N 


458. 


. 


| "£6 ene ws 
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f Vol 3. 8 But at la efpied 
| Page 490. An antient angel, coming down the hill, 
e Will ſerve the turn. | 


It is evident that angel cannot be the right | 
5 reading and I ſhould therefore ſuppoſe, with | 
Theobald and Hanmer, that we ſhould. read | 

enghle. In the induction to Johnſon's Cynthia 

Kevels, this word ſeems to be uſed. to 1 

a performer : — 


3d. Cu11,D. — Where? $ your author? 


2d. CH1lD. —# Not this way, I aſſure you, Sirz we are 
* not ſo officioufly befriended by him, as to have his 


c preſence to prompt us, &c. and ſweat for every ve- 1 
* nal treſpaſs we commit, as ſome authors 9 £1 


NT they: had ſuch line 5 as we.” 


; 492. _ And tink it not t the Worſt of all your fortunes, | 
TOs That you are like to Sir Vincentio. 5 


In the 47oth page Gremio gives Lucentio the T 


ſame: appel! ation of Sir — 


„ PII tell you, Sir 18 he the Prieſt hould aſk, 
«6 if Katherine ſhould be his wife. N 


1 ſuppoſe that in both places Sir is uſed ; 28-2; 


contraction of nga 


Sir, pardon n me in what 1 have 4. 7 


505. 
Read to ſay. 


pe 


E 85 


e 
th | 
ad | 
6 5 So Vol. a 
fs * Hs E R beta ſhe inherit, which makes fair gifs Page 6. 
We e ſhould read dip tion in \the ſingular n. num- 
3 ve. 2 9 5 
| | 4 : 5 1 40 affect a forrow indeed, but 1 have it too. ; 5 
= The ſorrow that Hellen affected was for her 1 5 
father; that which ſhe re ally felt was for Ber- 
| tram's departure. This line ſhould be particu- 
larly attended to, as it tends to explain ſome 
| ſubſequent paſſages which have hitherto been 
1 miſfunderſtooc. : Es 
Lasse el pretty lady, Nes muſt hold the . 


dit of your father. 


Herrxx —Oh, \ w ere chat all! I chink | not on m fa- 
ther. ; | 


* This paſſage has been pad Ted « over in 1 fileace 
by all the commentators, yet it is evidently de- 
| feetive. The only meaning t that the ſpeech of. 
| Lafeu will bear, as it now ftands, is this :— 
That Helena, who was a young girl, ought to 
| Keep up the credit which her father had efta- 
„ bliſhed, who was the beſt phyſician of the age ; 
and ſhe by her anſwer, O, were that all! 8 
I to admit that it would be no difficult matter for 
's | her to do ſo. The abſurdity of this is evident, 
| 4nd the words will admit of no other interpre- 
tation : _ Some alteration, therefore, is neceflary ; 
and 


— 


_ Wd — * 
i, 9 22 2 * K 's a 
7 BB „ 2 Arn wn i — a, 3 OO SETS 
3 * 


rr 


E 


Vol. 4. and that which I propoſe is, to read uphold in- | 
Page 8. ſtead of muſt hold, and then the meaning will be 

__ this:—* Lafeu, obſerving that Helena had ſhed | 
a torrent of tears, which he and the Counteſ; | 


both aſcribe to her grief tor her father, ſays, 


that ſhe upholds the credit of her iather, on this | 
principle, that the ſureſt proof that can be given | 
of the merit of a perſon deceaſed, are the la- 
mentations of thoſe who ſurvive him; but He- 
lena, who knows her own heart, wiſhes that ſhe} 
had no other cauſe of grief, except the Tols of | 

8 her father, whom the thinks no more of.“ Tn 


And thels great tears grace his remembrance | more ; than | 


thole I ſhed for him. 


Johnſon ſuppoſes that, Ts theſe rea. tears, | 
Helena means the tears which the King and the | 
- Counteſs ſhed for her father, but it does not | 
appear that either of thoſe great perſons had ſhel | 
tears for him, though they ſpoke of him with _ 
regret. By theſe great tears, Helena does not, 
mean the tears of great people, but the big and 
copious tears ſhe then ſhed herſelf, which were 
_ cauſed in reality by Bertram's departure, though | 
: attributed by Lafcu and the Counteſs, to the | 
loſs of her father ; and from this miſapprehen- | 
wn, of their's, graced his remembrance more 
than thoſe ſhe actually ſhed for him. What ſhe | 
calls gracing his remembrance, is what Laſeu had $ 
- ſtyled before, upbolding bis credit, the two pai- | 
lages tending to explain each other.- 
ſcarcely necetfary to make this dee ob- 
lervation-that if Helena had alluded to any tears 
iuppoſed to have been ſhed by the King, ſhe} 
ot have ſaid 7hb9ſe tears, not ibeſe, as the lat“ 
ter pronoun, muſt neceſſarily refer 10 ſome. 


thing preſent at the time. 


It is} : - 


You = 


N T7” 
F | You have fome lain of ſoldier in vou. : Vo I. 4. f 
e 'T think, with Johnſon, that the only mean- Sage 10. i 2 | 
F ing of this expreſſion is, that he was ſomewhat 
| of a ſoldier; and that it does not allude to any -.-: e 
s, part of his dreſs. Though a re coat is now the 9 
is] mark of a ſoldier, in the Britiſh ſervice, 1t was 8 8 Ii 
nt not ſo in the days of Shakeſpeare, when we had = 
a- | no ſtanding army, and the uſe of armour ſtil! 1 
e prevailed :—The principal part of the F rench jd 
. 1 arc clothed i in 1 white at this day. | 
of | _ 

| Marry, Yer it is a withered bear. | ER 5 * 
bh 1 think, with Hanmer, that we ſho! ad: ron 

yes, inſtead of yet; it makes Parolles Ipeech | run 

more . EE, | 
QÞ 2 mu 
he oy will you any Ming” with. it? NR, 5 3 5 
os Har Not my virginity ye, „ 
ed 5 There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves, Sc. 1 
8 . 7 he firſt line of this ſpeech of Hellen's may 
7 | either refer to that part of Parolles' ſpeech, in 
os | which he ſays, © that virginity is a withered 
h Pear; to which ſhe replies, © that her virgi- 
he ny. was not yet reduced to that deplorable 
. ſtate;“ or it may be intended as an anſwer to 
e ie laſt words of his ſpeech : in which caſe it 


he | will be neceſſary to amend them, by reading ra- 
ther, Hill you any thing with us, or any thing 
with me? that is, Will you {end any thing to 
the court with me * D* 10 which ſhe anſwers, 


8 Not my virginity yet.” The word there, in 
* the next line of her ſpeech, which evidently, in 
ne my apprehenſion, refers to the court, makes me 
1 rather incline to the latter explanation. 
1C- 


H . „ H ns e ü 


Vo I.. 4 4. 
. 


Countenance.- 


E 8 


There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves, 
A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 
A phenix, captain, and an enemy, &C. 


This ſpeech ſeems at firſt view to be abſolute 


nonſenſe, but it will appear to have ſome degree | | 
of meaning, if we ſuppoſe the word captain, 
which is the only one that has not an article 
prefixed to it, to be addreſſed to Parolles, all 
the other expreſſions being ſuch as might poſſibly | 
be applied by lovers to their miſtreſſes.: | 
Jofnſon's Cynthia's Revels, we find that cer- 
tain ridiculous nicknames, ſuch fond adoptious 
Chriſtendoms, as Helena mentions, were much 
in vogue amongſt the male and fem: ale coxcombs 
of the time: thus Hedon calls Philautia his Ho- 
nour, ſhe calls him her Ambition. 
Every Man out of His Humour, Sogliardo calls 
Shift his Reſolution, whilſt Shift calls him his 
80, in Wit at ſeveral Wea- | 
Pons, Mirabel ſays to Cunningham: 


46 Farewell, Performance, 1 ſhall be bold to call | you fo. Ie; 5 | 


10 which he replies: 


"EE. Do, ſweet Confidence. ” 


. this very ſcene, Paroles calls Helena, E 
Queen ; and ſhe calls him Monarch. It is to 
this faſhion that Helena alludes in this ſpeech, | _ 

which, without attending to it, would be totally | 
unintelligible. 


| Steevens has men a . idea of this | 

| paſſage ; ; he ſeems to think that Helena, by this“ 
long rhapſody, means merely to ſay, that ſhe | 
ſhall prove every thing to Bertram, and that he | 
ſhall find the gratification of his moſt romantic 
wiſhes in the 5 of her virginity; for, 


according 


WS: 
| 
1 


Inn; 


P CIP · I DIRE" 


—And in 


PPP N 
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carding? to TN conſtructio on, has” virginity are Vo. 4. 
the only words to Which there can poſſibly refer; Page 13. 
but according to my apprehenſion, the word 
© there refers to the Court, to which Bertram and 
Parolles are about to go: Tee, ſhe ſays, Per- 
tram ſhall have a thouſand loves; and learn (be- 
ing, as ſhe afterwards ſays, a learned place), a a 
world of fond adoptious C hriſtendoms, many of 


which ſhe enumerates in he * ſpeech. 85 


80, in Johnſon? 8 Cynthia? s Revels, Amorphus, 
in his inſtructions to Aſotus, concerning the 
1 manner of faccoſting his miſtreſs, ſays, 


: cc Marry, you ſhall ſay,—Dear Beauty, or. finoet e = 
5 0 OT by what other title you ſhail pleaſe to remember | 
« ber z—methinks POR! are ee 1 


bat the compoſ tion that your valour ad fear makes i in 


well. 


A | The meaning 4 this alli appears 0 be. 
| 1 nis If your valour will ſuffer you to go 
backward for advantage, and your fear for the 
ſame reaſon will make you run away, the com- 
_ poſition that your valour and fear make in you, 
muſt be a virtue that will fly far and ſwiftly.“ 
A bird of a 8 e 1s a bird of ſwikt and 
ſtrong flight. 


Though the latter part of this ſemence. is 


„ ſenſe as it ſtands, I cannot help thinking that 
there is an error in it, and that we ough: to read, 
And 1s like 70 3 well, fy inſtead of | 0 3 like 

the wear well.” 1 , 


The mightieſt ſpace in fortune, nature brings 
To join like likes, and kits like native things. 


H . Johnſon's 


5 ? 


you, is a virtue of a good Wings. and 1 Uke then wear = 


; 7 


" 
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Johnſon's amendment makes ſenſe of this paſ- 
ſage, but he takes great liberties with the text: 


and mightieft ſpace in fortune, which he retains, 


is a very uncouth exprefſion.—I ſhould propoſe 
an amendment much nearer to the old readin 


and which expreſſes more e what Helens 


: Native things, are things formed by nature for | 
each other. 


2 


but that is not alv 


evidenly meant to ſay: 


The mighty, and baſe in fortune, nature brings 
Jo join like likes, and kiſs like native things.“ 


This reading is ſo clear that it requires no 
explanation. 


Thus Timon, fraking of gold, fays, 


% Thou vifble God!“ | 
6 Thou ſoldereft cloſe, impoſſibilities, 
, And mak ſt them kiſs.” 


| Making them proud of his humility, 


That i is, giving them a better opinion of their 


oun importance, by his conde lcending manner | 
of . to them. 5 


So in "ppt lives not his epita ph, 
As in y our royal ſpeech, 


There can be no doubt but the word. app, 
is frequenuy rom in the tenſe of approbation, © 
ys the caſe; and i in ns Piney 


it Se pr oof Or r Onfrna: ion. 


„ The truth of his epitaph is in no way 


is needleſs to remark, that epitaphs generally 
contain the character and praiſes of the deceaſed. 


pea | 


The meaning of the Pa Shs appears to be 
this:. 


{fo fully proved, as by your royal ſpeech.” It 


0 


'& 


F 


3 | Sh. = ag \  - 


© 5 15 


4. 
Lr EVU.“ But I hope y your Lordhip t thinks him not 2 
te ſoldier; fo 5 FA | 
| BenTRAM — Yes, my - Lord, and of very valiant ap- 
e proof.” 27> | 


You lack not folly to commit them, and have ability 
enough to make ſuch knaveries your own, 


It appears to me that the accuſative then. re- 


fers not to complaints, but to knaverties, and the 
natural ſenſe ot the paſſage ſeems to be this. 


« You have folly enough to defire to commit 


theſe knaveries, and ability enough. to accom- 


3 * them. a 


4 ſpeak the truth the next way. 


Werber ſays that this means, «] ſpeak 


the truth directly; in which 1 think him rigit. 5 
But when he adds, that inſpired perſons do ſo, 
he ſurely forgets that the ainbiguity of or 8 — 


was . nor is that of f inſpired write 
Jels. 


Or were you both our r:mothers; 5 
| care no more for than J do for Heay en, 
801 was not his ſiſter. | | 


Farmer has hit upon the true ule of this 


_ paſſage, but I think that the words, as they now 
| Rand, cannot poſſibly expreſs it, not even by the 
moſt forced conſtruction. N 


8 Approof i is "led. in the ſame ſenſe by Bertram, vo 1. 4 


in the ſecond act: Vage £2. 


24. 


26. 


32. 


f we read, ] care u more for,” ad of ” 


© care no more for,” the ſenſe would be evident, 


ng the deviation but trifling from the old read- 
but I think the better amendment would 
be Sa read, 


66 1 crave would more e for than 1 G for Heaven,” 


Fer 
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Yet in ite captious and intenable eve, - 
Captions, means decenfut. * 
Farewell, young SES; &c. and you, my Lars, fare 

Well, 
Share tlie advice betwixt you, if both. gain al, 


The gift doth ſketch itlelf, as tis receiv cd, 
And 1 is enough for bi both. 


Tyrwhitt's amendment, the reading Lord, in- 


ſtead of Lords, is clearly right; advice is the 
only thing that may be ſhared bets Ween two, 
TC yet both may gain all, 


Let higher Italy, &C. 


In confirmation of Johnſon's opinion, that 
higher relates to ſituation, not to dignity, we | 
find in the 107th Page that one ol the e | 
ſays, 


66 What will Count Rouſillou dc then 5 
4 Will he trav el High e, OF feturn again to o France? 


1 grow to you, and our parting is a ; tortur'd body. 


As they grew together, the tearing them aſun- 


der was torturing a body. Johnſon's amend- 
ment 18 unneceſfary. e 


Her years, &c. 12 0 amaz'd me more 
Than I dare blame my weakneſs, 


Steevens' explanation i is more perplexed than | 
the paſſage it explains. J cannot well compre- | 
hend how a man's acknowledgement of his weak- | 
neſs ſhould be conſidered as confidence. Lafeu's 
meaning appears to me to be this:—* That the | 
_ amazement ſhe excited in him was ſo great, that 
he could not impute it merely to his own el | 

ne S, | 


5 that occaſioned i 


and ſhunned, by the chaſte part of the ſex.- 


C163. 


2 BY but to the wonderful qualities of the object Vo I. 4. 


Page 43. 


That Jabouring art can never anſwer nature from her inn 44. 
aidable eſtate. Ev Ae „ 2s 


This paſſa age has been overlooked | by all th 


_ editors, yet it is certainly corrupt. 10 anſwe! 

_ naiure Sn þ er inaidable eflate, is neither lente 
or Engliſh.— 
„„ 


I have no doubt but we thoutd = 


„ FT hat labouring : art can never ranſom nature from her | 
EN inaidable eltate.?? | 


My maiden- 8 name „ N 46. 
Sear'd otherwiſe; no worſe, if work extended 
With vileſt tortures, let my life be ended. 


This paſſage is evidently erroneous, and none 


of the amendments propoſed appear ſatis Stactory, 


even to thoſe who offer them: I ſhall, there-. 


fore, hazard a conjecture allo, and read it thus 


8 My maiden” s name . 
= « Fear'd o' the wiſe ; no worle, if worſt extended 
« With vileſt tortures let my life be ended.” 


This differs but little from the former read- * 
ing, and the ſenſe is ſo clear as ſcarcely to re- 


quire explanation. Wiſdom, when applied in 
women, is frequently uſed to un hens chaſtity ; 


and folly, the want of it. 


80 Othello fays of Deſtlemona, 


. She turn'd to folly, and ſhe was a whore,” 


 Feard the wiſe, therefore, means pended. 


Ihe meaning of the latter part of the ſentence - 
is this :—© Let my life be ended with the vileſt 


 tortures, which, if e even extended to the worſt, 
would RE, 


E 104 


VS Le- 4. : Would not be more dreadſul to me, than fc 
Page 46. thame and diſgrace. 
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That happineſs wud prime. 


believe we ſhould read, © That e in 
prime; * that i is, in the higheſt PETIT Uo 


Any branch or image of thy ſtate. 


That is, any princes of the blood; Or any per- | 
63 in high ſtation to whom the King delegated | 
Part of his power. Were we to coin the word | 

mmpage, it would mean nothing but the art of | 
gratung. 


As Tib's ruſh: foe Tom 8 fore- finger. 


Hawkins thinks that we ſhould read: Fe Tom's 
ruſh for Tib's fore-finger;” but that is unne- 
ceſſary. It was the practice in former times for 

the woman to give the man a ring, as well as 
for the man to give her one. = 


£0, in the laſt ſcene of Twelfth Night,” 1 the 


Pricſt, giving an account of Olivia's marriage, 
Hays, it Vas 


8 Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 
Ch Strengrhen” d by Ik ee of your rings.” 


To each of you 4 fair 5 virtuous miſtreſs | 
Fall! when love pl euſe—marry, to each but one. 


Ty rwkitr's obſcrva;ions on this paſſage are not | 
15 conceived Witz his uſu. iagacity He miſtakes 


the import of the words but one, which do not 
mean one only, but cep. one. 


Helena wiſhes a fair and virtuous miſtreſs to | 
each of the vous Lords u 10 Were preſent, one 
only cc pred, ; and the perſon. excepted is Ber- 

e tram, 


n 0 


. ee one 2 N . . 


EO 


ch 


1 


E os 


| e * | 
Is good, without | a name; ; viteneſs i 13 ſo. 


| Steevens laſt interpretation of this paſſage is 
very near being right —But [ think 1 it ſhould be 


pointed thus :— 


| 0 Good alone 
1 1s good; without a name, vilenels is o.. 


Meaning that good is good without any addi- 
tion, and vileneſs would ſtill be vileneſs, though 
we had no ſuch name to diſtinguiſh | it BY. 


A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Macbeth : 


Do Tho! all things foul Souls wear the 3 of grace, 
12 vet grace muſt ſtill be ſo.” | 


That is, grace would gill be grace, a3 vile eneſs 


would {tl be vileneſs. 


Whole ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient on the new-barn brief, 
And be performed to-night the folewn feaſt, - 
Shall more attend upon the coming dane 
Expecting abſent friends. 


The whole ſpcech | is unnature ly expreſſed; 


pet I think it intelligible as it fiands, and ſhould 
therefore reject Joknion's amendment and 8 


planation. 0 


The word + rie, does not * denote either a 
contract or a licenſe, but is an ac jective, and 
means ſhort or Contratted: and [i 0 words on the 

| 5 NEWS 27 


tram, 98 tutte he hor Jt ſhe herſelf mould Vo I. 
be; and ſhe makes the exception out of mo- Page 56. 
deſty: For otherwiſe, the defcription of a fair 
and virtuous miſtreſs would have IS ·o 


herſelf. 
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You. 4. neu- born, ſignify for the p, ſent, in oppoſition t 0 


Page 63. ypor the coming ſpace, which means bereafter.—. 


zo 


pailage 3 
this :—* That the delavs of the joys, and the | 
cxpectation of them, would make them more | 
_ delightful when they come.” The curbed time, | 
means the time of reſtraint. H hoſe Want, means | 
the want of Which. 2 


80 in the Two Noble Kinfmen, Theſeus 


Ihe ſenſe of the whole paſſage ſeems to be 
this :—*©* The King and Fortune ſmile on this 
contract; the ceremony of which it feems expe- 


For ain Iam paſt, as I will by thee, in what manner 
age will give me leave. 


The conceit in this paſſage 1 iS, as Johnſon TY 
ſerves, very thin indeed; but he is miſtaken in 
his interpretation of it. Lafeu means to fay, 
For doing I am paſt, as I will 106 by thee in 
what motion age will permit.” Lateu ſays, that 
he will paſs by Parolles, not that he will be pa, 


fed by him; "and Lateu is ma the Per ſon; 


who goes out. 


Whoſe want, and whoſe delay is firew'd with ſereets 8 
Which they diſtil, now in the curbed time, 
To make the coming hour o'erflow w ith j Joy- 


Johnſon ſeems not to have underſtood this 
The meaning of which 1s merely 


ſays, | 


«A day c or two z let us look ſadly; in « whoſe end, the 
„ viſages of bridegrooms we'll put 8 


| thi 
dient to abridge for the preſent ; the ſolemn feat | 
ſhall be performed at a future time, when we | 


ſhall be able to aſſemble the abſent anal 


thine, inftead of ZN are thine.” 


t 


E 10% ] 


If thou engrofſeſt all the griefs are thine, 
Thou robb'ſt me of a moiety. 


We ſhould certainly read, „ 1 the griefs « as 


1 will preſently pen down my dilemmas. 


1 think that by penning down his dilemmas, 
Parolles means, that he will pen down his plans 
on the one ſide, and the probable obſtructions 
* he was to meet with on the other. 5 


| Not Aring the reports of my tongue. 5 
 Loxn.—T his is the ft truth that ever thine. oro 
tongue was guilty of. 


5 T his anſwer of the Lord 8 induces me to think 
_ that, inſtead of . 1 in Parolles's ſpeech, 
Zh we ſhould read 


1 The report of mine own tongue,” 


I muff" put you into a butter woman's mouth, 
And buy another of net s mule. 


Warburton propoſes to amend this paſſag age, 


by reading Bajnzet's mute, inſtead of Bajazet's 
mule; and he ſupports his opinion by a paſſage 
from Henry V. which unfortunately ſhews, that 
this mute of Bajazet's, from whence Parolles 
was to buy a Ls and had no tongue to ſell. 


This has no holding. | | 
To ſwear by him whom I proteſt to love, 
That 1 will work againſt him. 5 


We muſt either adopt Warburton's interpre- 
tation of this paſſage, or the amendment John- 
ſon propoſes; that of reading to him, inſtead of 
by bim. The latter appears to me to be * 
able. a 5 
| live 


103. 


. 108 


5 Vorl. 4. I live and die a nad FA ſwe 
Page 105. An error of the preſs. Read = e 7 Il lie] adm 
and die 4 maid.” e bone 
1 And as in the common cauſe of all treaſons we ſtill fee | If 
| them reveal themicly es, till they attain their abhorred fro 4 
md | . ; 
There is no difficulty 1 in the conſtruction of | 12 

this paſſage, but the obſervation contained init: 

ſcems to be the reverſe of truth; for in every trea- 

ſon, except that of love, we find the conſpir- “/ 
tors endeavour to the utmoſt to conceal their 1 
deſigns, until they are accompliſhed, however Þ the 

they may afterwards boaſt of the part they acted | 
in them. his conſideration induced me, at firſt} 
view, to think the paſſage erroneous, and to * 
amend it by reading, “ when they attain their | thi 
ends,” inſtead of 7 they attain them ;” but] the 


as, inthe next ipeech, they are cenſured as trum- Þ| 
pete rs of their intents, not of their actions, I have 
no doubt but it is right as it ſtands, and that the 
obſervation, whether well founded or not, 18 the bo 
obſervation of Shak e 


> ne 
100. "bi It not meant dammable in us to be the trumpeter: of our = Fl 
| | unlawful | intents 2 80 Ja 
| -- bt 
This is ſenſe as it lands, but meant. + dammabl 1 
3 ſuch a ſtrange e that 1 believe | we 
wan 4 read, Eo 
94 Js it not mean and damnable in us, cee. | 8 
„ The Connr's a Aol: and. full of Ad: 3: 
1 5 g0 — © 
5 believe this 5 is right as it ſtands, and that 1H 
it Was not intended to make a part of the fol- Jo 
lowing verſes, which we may ſuppoſe to have been e 


introduced by ſome ſentences of proſe. Ihe 
amenc- 


T- 109 1 
admitted, there would be three lines ending with 


Half on 15 march well made, ma: ch EE” well make i it. 


be meaning of this is, A match well made: 


is half won; male your Wan therefore, but 
make it well.“ No 1 18 neceſſary. 


He will fleal-a an egg out of a cloifter. 


I would give his wife my / bauble, to do her ſervice. 


1 The word bauble is uſed here in two ſenſes; 1 
WM he Clown had another bauble belides that which 
„ the editor alludes to. 


But hs phiſnomy i. 18 more hotter i in 1 France than there, = 


And indeed he has no pace, but x runs where he will. 


Imendment propoſed by Steevens will not an- Vor. 4. 
ſwer with reſpect to the metre, as if that were Page 113. 


de 
one rb On and out two Wich the other. f 


a 


116. 
3 Robbing the ſpital, is a common 1 phraſe of n 
i the like os a 1 


N 


Steevens ſays that the alluſion is to the Mor- TEE 
E: 7 bus Gallicus; but as I cannot ſee the ſlighteſt 
| poſſible connection between the Devil's phif- 
| nomy, and the French diſeaſe, I think that we 
| ſhould adopt 1 the amendment ropes. by War- 
: 1 burton. : 
TL 


5 126. 
Johnſon ſays that a pace, is a certain vreſcrib- Ts 
ed walk; and if we are to judge of his mean- 


ing from the inſtances he cites, by a certain walk, 


| he means a certain gait or way of going; for 
the word pace, neither in the inſtance he menti- 
ons, or in any other, is ever uſed to ſignify a 


certain circuit Or dittrict.— 


Now if the Clown 


Fun 


Vor. 4. runs every where, it cannot be ſaid that be has | 
Page 126. ng pace, for his pace is running. 
think Tyrwhitt's amendment neceflary ; the 
8 of place, inſtead of Pace. i 


131. | 


133. 


11. 


140. 


I think we ſhould read, 


_ five removes come ſhort.” 


1 


5 Here i is a pur of erde v . of fortune? 8 cat. 


We ſhould read, © or fortune's cat? 


Our liven 
Was made much poorer by it. 


Meaning that his eſteem was leſſened in itz 


Our own love waking cries to ſee what 8 done. f 


ute Our old lan waking,” &c, 
66 Extinctus amabitur idem. * 


Our own love, can mean nothing * our ſol. 3 
love, which would not be ſenſe in this place; | 
but our old love waking, means our former ak- 


i fection being revived. 


1] therefore 


8 and 1 In- | 
_ deed I believe there is an error in the forma 
mY of the ſentence, and that we ought to read, | 

Dos Here 1 Is a puſs of fortune tf inſtead of pur. 


value by Bertram's miſconduct, ſince a perſon, | 

who was honoured with it, could be ſo ill treat 

ed as Helena had been, and that with i impunity, 
| Johanſon $ explanation 1 is very unnatural. 


1 cannot comprehend this paſſage as it Rands, | 
5 and have no doubt but we ſhould read | 


4 


Who bath for four or five # removes come ſhort, 


Warburton's amendment 18 unneceſſary ; but E 
„Who had for four or | 
| For L 


inſtead of bath. 


he alludes to his former meeting with her at! 


Marſeilles, where ſhe had miſled the — by Þ 
| being 


Uk 


al- 


as, | 


town a common whore. 


but þ 
of. 
For! 

at 
by F 
eing 


. 111 . | 


Teing a Foe ſtages behind; and not to the time Vol. * 
at which he was N when ſhe was s actual py Page 149. | 


attending. 


1 Il buy me a TA IH kiwi in a 1 fait and tall, 
For this; Pil none of him. 


This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus: 


ö * I'II buy. me A ſons 1 in a fair and tel; 
e For this, PI none of.” | 


That | [Bed III buy me a ſort in- n in a Fr, 


and * toll; as for this 1 Will have none of 
him 


- Her inſuit coming with her modern grace. 


144. 


„ 
= With h er modern gr ace, means with Aa blen be e 
ko degree of beauty. Many more inſtances might 


be added to thoſe adducel by Steevens, to prove 


| that the word modern was uſed by Johnſon, 
4 Shakeſpeare, and the other dr amitic writers of 
the time, in the ſenſe of ordinary, uſual, and 
Void of excellence. It alſo means common, in 
WW the ſenſe of uſual, but not in that of belonging 1 
more than one, in which ſignification the word 
common is uſed when we call a woman of the 
: =Steevens. explanation, 
A therefore, cannot be en and is not juſ- 

| oe by the « cxan nples he Fee in Lappert 
bl it. | | 


15 there no exact | _ 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes! 3 


the uſual ſenſe of one that can lay them. 4 


Shakeſpeare invariably y uſes the word exorciſt 
8 imply a perſon who can raiſe ſpirits, not in 


46. 


So 


159. 


| 160. 


So Ligarius, in Julius Cæſar, ſays, 


Thou like an exorciſt haſt GIO up 
15 My mortified ſpirit. . | 


And in the Second Part of Henry VI. where FL 
Bolinbroke is about to raiſc a ſpirit, he aſks o of ©. 
id 1 


« Will her Lady p be e bold and hear « our exorciſins m 


LE £5) 


TWELFTH NIGHT, | 


| the old proverbial expreſſon, That care kills: © 
cat; but I ſee no reafon for that ſuppoſition] 


Sir Toby was of a character to have e E 
IAG the] 


th 


OR 

| 1 | 1110 
J QVN41-LE.. VI 

Pi ſhalt preſent me as an eunuch to him, 
This plan bo Viola's. was not purſued, as i] if 
| would have been inconſiſtent with the plot of thi an 
play.— She was aten to che Duke as ti V 
Page, but not as an cunuch. ca 
ay 
Care? 8 an enemy to life. | "wy 
Steevens ſuppoſes that tuis i. bei ou! 


D 


; 5 . 
it in a Zalli ard! 
Now, Mireiny endue thee \ wi ich lea? ng, for thou f 173 
Speal.elt well of tools! f | 1 1 
1 do not feel the hamour Which 1! ohnſon diſ— 
covers i in the preſent e reading, n Or 15: the ex pla- 
© nation of it juſtly found led; Ol Wia 855 3 not lie 
7 pi fiyour of fools; her oviervations are fouculed 
in truth and 800d Tne, Rn ne, 
There is a kind of antithefis betw cen legrning 
and fools, fo much in Sbakeſpe re s ſtyle, that it 
induces me to prefer Hanmer's amendn: ent to 
* that Of Warburton; and the meaning is, May 
Mercury elldue rv with learning, fin ce yu 
le your wit in | ſpeaking * eli of fools.” 
| Jam verz comptible, even 0 the leaf * ſin ft LET: uſag ge. | Et 177 


5 if that word were to be coined, it could not, by 
any Kin 1c Of 411 alogy, imply ihe meaning that 
W. arburto u comegds for; mat of being ready to 


25 to 
11s 17 
ion, 
ere 


the] 


hy accountable. If we are to 5 opt a new. 


1 157 1 


Lhe proverb itſelf, if he had had it in contem- Vor. 4. 


. ion „ Page 160. 
bla 11101 55 
What is thy excellence | iN a 1 knight 5 166. 
This line ſhould be e poin thus: 


"9 What | is ty * excellence 2 in 5 galli RT knight ? 20 


Meaaing Bo in wh it are you n olt excellent ? CO 5 


There is no ſuch word as comptible, and « even. 


to account, though it may be ſed to f. 8 
word, let us rather borrow one from the French, 
7 hich will clearly exprels what Viola means, 
and inſtead of * comPtible, read domptatle; that is, 
Fant to be ſubdued or tamed.— Let 1 am not ſa- 
 tisfied with ane conjecture. 
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wy It you be not mad, be gone; 
Page 77. If you have reaſon, be brief. 4 
The ſenſe N requires that we bout | 
read, 


Ro | you be mad, begone; 
92 If you have reaſon, be brief.“ 


For the words be mad, in the frft part of the 
ſentence, are oppoſed to reaſon in the ſecond. 


178, Or. —Tell me your mind. „ | L 
Viora,—l am a meſſenger. 1725 | = 1 

As a meſſenger ſhe was not to ſpeak her own | 

mind, but that of her e ors . | 

„ 170. Look you, Sir, ſuch a one I was this preſen -Þ | 


Is it not well done ? 


This paſſage is nonſenſe as it funda. and | 
neceſſarily requires ſome amendment; that pro- 

poſed by Warburton would make ſenſe of it; 
but then the alluſion to a picture would be dropt, 

which began in the preceding part of the ſpeech, 


and is carried on through thoſe that follow. If | 


ue read preſents, inſtead of preſent, this alluſion 
will be preſer ved, ani the meaning will be clear. 
have no doubt but the line ſhould run thus: 


«Look you, Sir, ſuch as once [ was, « this preſents.” 5 


Nei means repreſents. 


80 Hamlet calls the pict ures he ſhews his mo- 


re a 


ther, 


„ The counterfeit preſentment of two > brothers,” 


She had ſaid before, 


ce But we will draw the curtain, and hben. vou e 5 
+66 picture. | 


And 


W 


id 


le 


'N--| 
q 


E 115 


| $a concludes with 8 him, if it was well Vol. 4. 
dle. „„ e 


The fame idea occurs in Troilus and Creſſida, 


where Pandarus taking off her veil, ſays, 


c Come, draw this curtain, and let us ſee your picture,” 


Were you ſent to praiſe me? i ie, 


Malone“ = conjecture 18 ingenious, and l mould = 
have thought it the true reading if the foregoing 


' words, ſchedule and invertoried, had been "uſed. 
* by Viola: but as it is Olivia herſelf who mal: N 
vſe of them, I believe the old reading is right, 
though Steevens has alopted that of Malone ; 
Viola has extolled her beauty fo highly, that 
Olivia aſks, whether ſhe was lent there ON N 
| 0 e to praiſe her. — 


"i "had fear to and 5 e . 183. | 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. : : 


| Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is evi- 
nd wrong; it would be firange indeed if 


Olivia ſhould ſay, that ſhe feared her eyes would 
betray her paſſio and flatter the youth, with- 
out her conſent, with a difcovery of her love, 
aſter ſhe had actually ſent him a ring, which 
muſt have diſcovered her paſſion more ſtrongly, 
and was ſent for that very purpoſe. The true 
meaning appears to me to be this :—She fears 


that her eyes had formed fo flattering an idea f 
Cefario, that ſhe would not have frength of 
mind ſufficient to reſiſt the | impr elion. She had 


Juſt be bef fore ſaid, 


0: Methinks I feel his oth perſetions 
« With an inviſible and ſubtle. ſtealth, 
"« To Creep in at mine eyes,” 


} which confir ms my able of this paſſage: 
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Ei 


How eaſy is it for the proper falſe 
In women's waxen hearts to ſet their forms ! 


This paſſage, according to Tobnſon' 8 ex plan F 


tion of it, is ſo ſevere a ſatire upon women, 
that it is unnatural to ſuppoſe that Shakeſper;! 


ſhould put it in the mouth of one of the ſei | 
eſpecially of a young one; nor do I think thy | 
the words can poſtibly expreſs the ſenſe which} 
he contends for. Stecvens's firſt explanation ap 


pears to be the true one: the word proper cer! 
tainly means handſome : and Viola's refleQticn,! 
how eafy it was for thoſe who are handſone| 
and deceitful to make an impreſſion on the wa 
hearts of women, 1s a natural CGE for 2 


girl to utter who was herſelf in love,——An c 


preſſion ſimilar to that of proper- -falſe occurs af. | 
terwa ards ! in this very play, where Antonio ſays, [: 


. Virtue is beauty; but the e | 
& Are e trunks o*crfiouriſhed by the Devil.” 55 


On it of tune ? Sir you be. 


We ſhould read, © out of time,” as this feed | 


evidently refers to Ws Malvolio ſaid betore : 


He ue you no reſpeR of place or /5me in you ? ? 
4 G;k 'Topy We did keep time, Sir, in our catches.” 


That their bukneſ might be every thing, and their 1 1n- 
_ tents every where, 


The preſent reading i 18 ; preferable” to W . 


ton s amendment. We cannot accuſe a man ot 


inconſtancy who has no intents at all, though 


we may the man whoſe intents are every where: 1 


that is, are continually Varying: 


Alas 


1 


nz. | 


Den, 


VTare 


ſex, 


tha | 
nich“ 
ap. 
cer. 

ton, | 
ome | 
Xen | 
Yr 2 
ex- 
Af. 
178% 


ech 


% 
6 * 


Alas! their love may be called appetite, &c. 


E 1 


That ſuffer ſurfeit, cloyment and revolt. | 


Tnftead of ſuffer we muſt read Suffers. 


The Duke has changed his opinion of Wo- 
men very fu 1 + ; 1t was but a few minutes 
before that he ſaid — had more conſtaney Hy 
love than men. 


The lady of the Strachy married the yeomen of the ward- 


robe. 
_ Smith's . that the lady of the 
Strachy, ,means the lady of the clouts and 


rags, is truly ludicrous, and I think there would 
be no great di ſproportion in the match between 
ſuch a lady and the yeoman of the wardrobe, 
nor would he be a very bad match for the lady u 
of the Strachy. Malvolio alludes to fome old © 
| ſtory, that Has not come down to us, and probably 
the Strachy denotes ſome country, perhaps Auf- 
traſta, 


the ancient name tor Lorraine. 


This dmalation i is not as the 1 | 


As Malvolio does not ſuſpect any deceit: in 
this affair, we ſhould probably read ht mation, 
- initead of ſt mulation.” # 


Fo; folly; that he wiſely 1 13 ke, | 
But wile men's folly fall'n, quite taints their wit, 


x have no \ doubt but Hanmer's 


amendme ent is 


| V 0 J.. 4. 
+ Ang 
Page 207. 


218. 


225. 


right, and that we ought to read, © wiſe men's 


folly ſhewn.” | Nothing can be more in the ſtyle 


of N than the repetition in the ſe- 


cond line of the lame words that he uſed 3 in the 
firſt. 
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Page 228. 


228. 


L 118 
To one of your receiving enough is ſhewn, 


will not aſſert that any amendment is neeeſ;] 
ſary in this place; but I believe that Shake. 


ſpeare wrote, one of — concelving, not recem. 
„ 


I did "BOY 
After the laſt enchantment, (you. <> hear) 
A ring in Chaie of you, 


Warburton's amend ment, 


lutely neceſfary to make ſenſe of the paſſage, 


know except by hearſay ; ; for the ring was Aac- | 
tually delivered to him: 
impoſſible to know what Olivia meant by the 
laſt enchantment, if ſhe had not explained it | 
| herſelf, by ſaying, «© the laſt enchantment you | 
There is not perhaps a paſſage in | 
Shakeſpeare, where ſo great an improvement of | 
the ſenſe is gained 0 chang ging a {ingle letter. 


1d. Deere.” - 


235. 


242. 


is evidently right. Olivia could not ſpeak of her 
ſending him a ring, as a matter that he did not 


But were my worth as is my conſcience Bam, 
Lou ſhould find bettet dealing. 


V. orth 1 in tl his place, means wealth, or ir fortune, 


So in the Winter's Tale, a Shepherd ſays of 


Doricles. 


oh * And he boaſts himſelf 
To have a worthy feeding. 


+ Such as the ſatyriſt paints truly forth, 85 
9 85 That only to his Crimes, owes all his worth.” 


+2008" $ Cynthia's Revels: 


God have mercy vpon one of our ſouls! he may have 
_ Mercy upon mine, but my hope is better. 


the reading, you | 
did here, though it may not perhaps be abſo- 


it would, beſides, be 3 . 


_ 


cel. 
Ike. 


eiv- | 


le 


1 31 


The preſent reading i is more humorous than Vor Le 4. 
hat ſuggeſted by Johnſon ; the man on whoſe Page 242. 

ſoul he hopes that God will have mercy, is the 
one that he ſuppoſes will tall in the combat, — 
but Sir Andrew hopes to eſcape unhurt, and 
to have no preſent occaſion for that blefling. 


The ſame idea occurs in Henry V. where, 


Ss Quickly, giving an account of poor Falſtaff's diſ- 
ſolution, ſays, Now I to comfort him, bid 
him not think of God; I hoped there was no 
need to trouble himſelf with any ſuch 1 va 


WA 


; as 


Hob nob i is his word, give it, or take i it. 


5 11 not this the origin of our hob ob. or <hat- 
f beuge to drink a glaſs of wine at dinner? The 
| phraſe oc occurs in e Tale of a Tub. 


4 J. put it 
66 To your worſhip? s bitterment, hob nob, 
I hall haze a chance of a die tor it : I hope.” 


As | to % a careful man. 


The competitors enter. 


Say'ft mou chat 3 is dark ? 
We ſhould read this houſe, not that. 


My | 


246. 


257 
: 1 think Warburton” g amendment i ingenious and”: 
RP ft; and ſhould read with him 957 ae, inſtead 
of careful. 
of E -: 
| | | 7 
1 That is the confederates, or alſociates; the 15 
| word competitor is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in 
Richard III. and in the Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
dona, page 163. —$See the note on that paſſage. 


258. 


Vol, 4. 


Page 259. 


is 120 1 
My moſt exquiſite Str 10855 


Crow n—Nay, I am for all waters. 


The word water, a5 uſed by jewelers, de- 
notes che colour and the luſtre of diamonds 


and Pear ls, and from thence 1s applied, though! 1 
with leſs propriety, to the colour and hue of | 
other precious tones. I think that Shakeſpeare 5 

in this place alludes io this ſenſe of the word 


e r, rot to thoſe adopted either by Johnſon 


: 261. 


or Warburton. The Ciown is complimented 
by Sir Toby, for perſonating Sir Topaz fo ex- 


quiſitely, to which he replies, that he can put 
con all colours, alluding to the word "Topaz, 
_ which is the name of a Jewel, and was alſo 


that of the curate. | 


Are you not mad indeed, or do you but counter: 
| feit 


The meaning of this paſſage. appears to me 


to. be this: Malvolio had aſſured the Clown 
that he was as well in his ſenſes as any man in 
Illyria ; and the Clown in reply, aſks him this 
provoking queſtion: Is it true that you are 
really not mad; that is, that you are really in 
your right lenſes, or do you only pretend w þ 


be {o ? 


2562. 


Adicu good man devil. 


believe with Johnſon, that this is an alk 
ſon of Malvolio's name, but not in his reading 
which deſtroys the metre; we ſhould read— 


Adteun, good mean evil; that is, good Malvolio, : 
literally tranſlated, 


And 158 1 found this credit, 
That he did, &c. 


Theobald 


int 


= 


EL 100;-"1 


Theobald propoſes to read -redent, but cr edent 
does not ſignify juſtified or vouched, it means 


probable only, as appears from the paſſage that Fo, 
| he himſelf has quoted: Warburton fays that 
credit means account or information ; but as 1 
ho no inſtance of the word's being uſed in that 
acceptation, I believe we ſhould read, erika, 5 


inſtead of credit. 


01 the bells of St. Benner, Sir, my put you in 
* ine, 


e ſhould read, as 5 the bells of St. Bennet, e. 
ad of ar... 


Call forth thy 7577 father. | 
Read the ' holy father. 


A natural perſpeQive that i, and is not. 


L believe that Shakeſpeare meant nothing : 


more by this natural perſpective , than a reflec- 
tion from a dane or mirror. 


An your a would have it as it ought to be, 
you: muſt allow vox. 


„ dands, is s abſolute nonſenſe, and 
of courſe requires ſome amendment. The 
Clown begins the letter with an oath, “ by 


the Lord, Madam.“ XV het u Clivil rebukes him 
for ſwearing, he ſays, -+ that if th e will have | 
it as it was written, the muſt allow ke which 
1 ſuppoſe to be the right reading, inſtead of 


"VOX, 


45 One 


55 OL. Tn 
ze 263. 


12 
1 


. 
Page 279. 


Either caſe the pronoun it, has no relative. | 
The Duke wiſhes to marry Olivia, but fud- | 
ing her engaged to Sebaſtian, conſents to mar- 
ry Viola; and by that means Olivia was to 
become his. ſiſter ; ſhe therefore ſays, e that 

if he thought as well of her for a ſiſter, as 
he did for a wife, the alliance ſhould be im- 1 


5 122 5 
you. 


E he Reviſal reads, 


. ſo pleaſes you.“ 


which ſeems neceſſary | in order to make ſenſe 
of the paſſage, and can ſcarcely be conſider- 
ed as any alteration. As for Johnſon's expla- 
nation, + cannot conceive what he means by 


for whether on means an it, or of it, in 


5 mediately concluded. 


"THI. 


One diy mall crown the alliance on't, ſo pleaſe 


5 
fl 


WINTBER's TALE. 


To let Lin. there a ment, behind the Belt | "3 #4 3 
| prefixed for his parting. 7 5 Pige — 55 


* In Ireland, the papers containing an account 
of the progreſs. of the judges on their ſeveral 
circuits, are called the geſſes, which is a cor- 
upon: | thould ſuppoſe « of the word geſts. | 
| What, have I twice ſaid well? when (was before, „ 


e ſhould read, 


« When was it t before by 


But to the goal, means even to the ad. ” | 297+ 


80 in Thierry and Theodoret, Ordella ſays to 
the latter, 5 


« [et me {ho mew'd up 

« W here never eye may reach me but your own, 
And when I ſhall repent, but in my looks, &C. 
6 Divorce me by che title, of moſt falſehood.” 1 


Warburton's explanation i 18 juſt. 


From hearcineſs, from bounty, fertile boſom. 


* 


Vo t., 4. 
Page 298. 


85 


bover in ftjience, except Stecvens, who has re- 5 
ſtored the antient reading, and gives an expla- 


1 
We ſhout 1 ſurely read, 


Fe Bounty*s {.rtile Polo 


AﬀeRon'! Thy intention ſtabs the center 
Thou doſt make poi ſible things not io U eld, 
Communicat*:. with dtcams, &c. 


There is little reaſon to ſuppoſe t that this | 
paſſage 15 corrunted ; yet it ſeems to be one © i 
the moſt Gincult that occurs in theſe play 


All the commentators, however, have paſied it 


nation with which he does not ſ em to be tho- 


rough ly ſatisfed ; 1 ſhall therefore hazard ano- 


ther conjecture : | cannot think that affection 4 
implies imagination either in this paſſage, or if 
in that which he alludes to in the Merchant of = 
Venice; in the latter it rather ſignifies what is 


ſometimes called ſympathy, that irreſiſtable, and 
unaccountable propenſity in our nature to like 


or to abhor a particular object, without being 


able to aſſign any cauſe for it; in this place if.” 
ſeems to be taken in its uſual acceptation, and 
means the paſſton of love, which, from its poſ- 


is often called in Shakeſpeare by the name of 


ſeſſing the powers which Leontes 1 deſcribes, 
Fancy. 


Leontes add eſſes part of this ſpeech. to his 


fon; but his wife and Polixencs, who are ap 


poſed to be in ſight, are the principal objects 


of his attention; and as he utters it in the ut- 
moſt perturbation of mind, we are not to 


expect from him a connected difcourſe, but a 


kind ofrhapſody, interrupted by frequent breaks ; 


and ſtarts of pation as thus — 


ee Sweet. 


mus. . 


* 1 


— 
| mm aa 


* — 
„ 
PL "Iz 


— . 
— — 


E 


JJCCCCCCCCͤ ĩ ͤ en ee Met. 
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« Sweet villain !— 2 4. 
. Moſt deareſt —My collop!—Can hy dam? May a 


4 155 be.“ 


In anſwer to this Lat queſtion, ; may. a} Fee 
Ind, to ſhew the puſſibility of Hermione's falſe- 
hood, he. begins to defcant upon the power of 
J e; but has no ſooner pronounced the word 
afeation, than caſting Lis eyes on Hermione, 
he fays 0 her, or ra [ther of her in a low voice, 
hy intention ſtabs the center ! And if we ſuppoſe 
hat in ſpeaking theſe words the actor ſtrikes his 


4 4Þ 
breaft, it would be a further explanation of his 0 
meaning. — After that, he proegeds again in © 4 
his argument for a line and a half, when we — 
Rave another | DI Cal How can-this be 7” lee f 
then Proceeds with more connection, pn EO an — 


ns i een can be co- active with what is unre cal, : 
1d have commu nication with non-entities.“ It 
a probable l that it may 5 with fomething 

| real in the caſe of Hermione, and having prov- 
ed It pot ſſible, he conclu des EF that it certainly 
IT 5 6 | 8 


1ſt be 10.” EE, 


The words "bs yard comm: ni Hy alludes to the 
commiſſion he had given Hermione to 8 
Polexenes to defer his departure. — This is th 
light in which this paſtage firikes me, bit 1 am 
by no MEANS. Confident that 1 my idea of it is 

| {Ut 1 | 


Intention in this paſſage n means eagerneſs of 
attention, or of deſire; and is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe in the Merry Wives of Windſor, where 
5 Falſtaff ſays : )) nd 


She did {> courſe o'er my exteriors, with ſuch a 
* greedy intention, that the appetite of the eye did 
3 ſeem to Lorch me up lice A burnt ng glats,” 


Seri lia 


Vor, 4. 
2 
Page 296. 


301. 


the moſt diſhcult that occurs in theſe e plays- 
over ii hlence, except otecvens, who has re- 
nation with which he docs not fe em to be tho- 


roughly ſatisfied ; 1 ſhall therefore hazard ano- 
ther conjecture: I cannot think that affection 


£124 7 


We mou! d ſorely read, 


60 Bounty's ſ-rtile boſom.““ 


Affe lion bi Thy intention fa! 3. the center; 
Thou do make poi ble things pot lo h eld, 
Communicat%i with dreams, &c. 


There is little reaſon to ſuppoſe that this 
paſſage 15 corrunted ; yet it feems to be. one ol 


All the commentators, however, have paſſed it 


ſtored the antient reading, and gives an expla- 


4 


implies imagination either in this paſſage, 01 


in that which he alludes to in the Merchant of. 
Venice; in the latter it rather ſignifies what is 
ſometimes called ſympathy, that irreſiſtable, and 
unaccountable propentity in our nature to like 
or to abhor a particular object, without being 
able to aſſign any cauſe for it; in this place it 
ſeems to be taken in its ſy 11 acceptation, and 


means the paſſion of love, which, from its pol- 


ſeſſing the powers which eee here deſcribes, 


is often called in Shakeſpeare by the name of 


Bard . 


Leontes addreſſes part of this ſpeech to is 


ſon : but his wite and Polxenes, who are ſup- 


pofed to be in ſight, are the principal objects 
of his attention; and as he utters it in the ut- 
moſt perturbation of mind, we are not to 


expect from him a connected diſcourſe, but a 
bind of rhapſody, interrupted by frequent breaks 
and flarts of alt ion ;—as thus : — 


c Sweet 


4GCFf ̃ word Ser: 1% 


CO: 


c Geet villain! 1 N | 
« Moft deareſt Oy collop!—Can Ry. 5 dam ? May ® 
15 it be.“ 


In anſwer to this an queſtion, n may # te? 
And to ſhew the poſſibility of Hermione's falte- 


hood, he begins to defcain it upon the power of 
love; but has no ſoo nar pronounced the word 
e than caltiug ! 15 yes on Hermione, 


- fays to her, or ie of her in a low voice, 
70 
that in ſpeaking theſe words the actor ſtrikes his 


breaſt, it would be a further expl: nation of his 
meaning.—After that, he proegeds again in 


— 


is argument for a line and a half; when we 
- have anot her br cak How can this be?“ He 


then proceeds with more connection, and ſays, 


5 « if love can be co- active with what 1s unre zal, 


d have communication with non-entities.” It 
brebable t that t may conjoin with fo: nething 
cal in the caſe of Hermione, and having prov- 
ed it poſſible, he concluè dcs 6 that it certainly 


muſt be $0. 


The words be 55 ond. Comm: far alludes to the 
. ne had given Hermione to prevail on 
Polexenes to defer his d. epar ure. his is the 
light in which this paſtage ſtrikes me, but! am 
by no means confident that my idea of it 18 


Jail, 


Tntention in this paſſage means. eagerneſs "Of -- 
attention, or of deſire; and is uled in the ſame 
ſenſe in the Merk Wives of W indfor, where 


Falſtaff ſays : 


e She did 10 courle o'er my exteriors, with ſuch a 
_** greedy intention, that the appetite of the eye did 
** {cem to ſcorch me up like a burning glaſs. ? 


Secilla 


15 intention ſtabs the center ! And if we ſuppoſe. 


Vor. 4. 
Page 305. 


309. 


311. 


Sicilia is a ſo forth. 


is a — 0 forth! Plc. 


How I am galled. 


7 believe this ſhould be © How 1 am pulled: 2 
A gull is 4 common name for a cuckold. e 


—C have loved thee.— | 


| Camitiio. 
| Lens 


55 Make that thy queſtion and go rot.“ 


1 think Steevens right in reſſoring the old 


; reading, but miſtaken in his interpretation of 


it: Camillo is about to expreſs his affection fur 

 Leontes, but the in: batience of the latter w: * 
not ſuffer him to proceed ; he takes no notice 
_ of that part of Camillo's ſpeech, but replies to 5 
that which gave him offence the doubts he had 
expreſſed of the Queen's miſconduct ; and favs, BB 
«© Make that thy queſtion and go rot:“ 1 Nothing C 
5 can be more natural than chis interrupt ion. — 


When he, 
Watling his eyes to the contrary, and fallicg 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me. 


This is a ſtroke of nature went A 8 Shake. 
peare: Leontes had but a moment before aſſured 
Camillo that he would ſeem friendly to Polix- 
encs, according to his advice ; but on meeting 
| bim, bis jealouſy gets the better of his reſolu- 
tion, and he finds it impoſſible to reſtrain his 


hatred. 


| Swear bis thought over. 


This appears to me little better th: zan non- 


lenſe; nor have either Malone or Jolmſon ex- 
Ped 


1 his line ſhould be pointed thus :—* Sicilia 


1 


L % ] 


plained it into ſenſe. I therefore think that Vor. 4 
Theobald's amendment is neceſſary and well Page 315 


imagined : 


SE: 8 . ear this FT ough over.” 


He hath diſcovered my Gee. 404 1 
Remain a poor pinch'd thing. 


Pinched in this place means ſhrunk,” or con- 


| raced : Thus we ſay, pinched with cold: And 


5 2 man is fo reduced that he cannot live 


as he uſed to do, we tay, he 13 pinched 1 in his 


circumſtances. 


This aQtion I now 20 on. 


| Tohnſon fays, that action is here taken in 

| the lawyer's ſenſe of inditement, or accuſation ; 
but how will that agree with the words go on; 
we cannot ſay that a perſon goes on an indite- 
| believe Hermi- 


ment, charge or. accuſation.- 


one only means, 0 What I am now about to 
do. ä | | 


And 1 had rather gli my ſelf, Kc. 


"Gray ſuppoſes that we ſhould read li inſtead | 
of glib; and this alteration is ſupported by | 


two paſſages in Maſſinger. 
In the Renegado, Carazie fays: 
« Tam libb'd in the breech already,” 
And in the oy Madam, Plenty uſes the 


7 une eee 


« would turn dn; or the next bose. 
« Should lib me, rather than embrace thee,” 


Leave me ſolely 


| 320. 
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[ 128 ] 


Vol. 4 That is, leave me alone. 
Page 333 In comforting. 
OY Comforting is here uſed in the legal foals of 
comforting and abetting 1 in a criminal action. 
434. And would by combat make her ; good, were 
> A man, the worſt about you. 
£0 ohnſon fays that the worſt about you means 
the loweſt ; but I ſhould ſuppoſe that it rather 
means the weakeſt. 
5 wag A mankind witch! 


Not vithſianding he: many learned notes on 
this expreſſion, Jam confident that mankind in 
this pallage means W more than maſcu- 
line, ſo! in Maſſinger s, Guardian, Hays: 


: J. ts . 1 keep no mankind ſervant i in my APE 


„For fear my chaſtity may be ſuſpected.“ 
And Johnſon 1 in one of his ſonnets, fays: 
% Pallas now then I cail on, mankind maid !” 


1 he ſame phr aſe frequently occurs in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Thus in Monſieur Thomas, 


„ Sebaſtian ſees him in women's clothes | 


and ſuppoſes him to be a girl, he ſays — 
A plaguy mankind girl; how my brains otter,” 
And Gondarino i in the W oman Hater : 


„ Are women grown fo mankind ! EE 


line. 


T Fhou art woman—tyr'd, 


1 hat is, what we ould x now call henpedk . 


715 


In all which places mankind means maſeu- I | 


[129] 


5 -"Tis 8554 ſpeed ; foretels | 
| That great Apollo ſuddenly will have 
The truth of this appear. 


Surely we ſhould read the paſſage thus: 


4 This good ſpeed foretels 
46 That mou Hong”: &C, 


| RY er bee See 
With what encounter ſo uncurrent 1 
Have ſtrained to appear thus? 


Johnſon thinks it neceſſary for the ſends; to 


Vor 4. 1 
Page 340. 


345. 


tranſpoſe theſe words, and read, with what 
encounter ſo uncurrent have I ftrained to ap- 
pear thus?” But he could not have propoſed 
that alteration had he conſidered, with atten- 


tion, the conſtruction of the paſlage, which runs 


| thus: appeal to your own conſcience, with _ 
what encounter,” &c. that is, I appeal to 
your own conſcience to declare with what en- 
counter ſo uncurrent I have ftrained to appear 
| thus:” He was probably miſled by the point 
| oft interrogation at the end of the ſentence, which | 


ought not to be there: 


The following words, if one BOY beyond. the 


we ought to read firayed inſtead of firained ; 


| bound of bonour, would induce me to think that 


|| but the preſent reading is ſenſe, and is ſup- 


ported by the paſſage in the Merry Wives of 
Windſor, which Steevens alludes to, where 


Mrs. Forde ſays of Falſtaff- 


— 0 For ſure unleſs 


he knew ſome frain in me which I know not my- 
ſelt, he would never have boarded me in this 
fury.” I dont think, however, that Steevens 


has proved, that to rain means to go awray. 


ln the paſſage he quotes from the cuſtom of the 
wants to firam your loves, means to con- 


K Fn 


Page 34 


359. 


360. 


130 


x7 

vor. 4. froin them. And when Drayton ſ: ays, that the 
we firains in her laſcivious courſe, he had 
evidently in his contemplation. theſe lines of 


Horace: 


e obliquo bled | 15 
ce Lympha, fugax Properate vivo.” * CO 


Drayton? 8 Arains \ Is a tranſlation of laboral. 


Before | 
Aare got ſtrength of limit. 


That is the limited degree of frength, which 
it is cuſtomary for women to acquire before 
: yy are ſuffered to go abroad after child-bear- |} 
In the paſſage quoted by Steevens from 
the. hiſtory of Titana and Theſeus, comely limiis WW 


do not mean comely [1mbs, but comely Propart ions.” 


There ke; and there thy character. 


By her character is meant the Jeſcrinrion by 
which ſhe might be known hereaſter. Thy cha- 
racter cannot mean the character, or letters of 
Antigonus ; ; in that caſe We ſouid read my cha- 3 
racter. | | re 


That TIE and unfold error. 


Theobald's amendment is ill imagined. 1 
Theſe very comments on Shakeſpeare prove, 1 


that time can both make and unfold error. 


4 cave the growth untried 
Ok this wide Sap. 


W arburtom 3 amendment ſhould not be admit- 
ted, and Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage 
18 ; confirmed by another in this very ipeech: 


Four | 


L 1 


| vs Yout patience this allowing, 
J turn my glaſs, and give my ſcene ſuch | growing, 
As you had ſlept between, | | | 


$01 in the Maid's tragedy, Night ſays, 


Frog The day grows on, I muſt no more be ſeen, TE 
| I Imagine me | 


Gentle Spectators, chat 1 now may be 
In fair Bohemia,” | 


Johnſon's amendment is not | neceſſary : — 
5 Time, it is true, is every where alike; but as 


time in this place wiſhes to transſer the hearers 


with him to Bohemia, he deſires them to ima- 


gine that he was there along with them at the 


moment that he addreſſed them. Imagine me, 

| means imagine with me, or imagine for me ; 

and is a common mode of expreſſion. Thus 
we ſay, do me ſuch a thing ; ſpell me ſuch a 
word. In 1 Iv. Fallaff ben Jpraking ; 


| of ſack, 


4 It aſcends me into the 1 dries me there,” &c. 


"Nd? in Lear, A ſays to Edward, ſpeak- 


$ . ing of Edgar: 


. Wind me into him,” dec. 


_To he) more « thankful to you, ſhall be my 7 5 and my 
— Profit therein the heaping of friendſhips. c 


"Warkorwn ſays that this is nonſenſe ; but it 


will not appear lo to a e mind. 


I have miſſingly noted, be is of late much retired from | 
. court. | | | | | | 


I have no > doubt but Hanmer's amendment, the 
reading, have mufingly noted,” 18 right, and 


the meaning will then be: 


K2 | LL have 


Vol.. 4. 
Tags 360. | 


BT 


364. 


} 
. 
f 
3 
. 
? 
in 


Vol. 4 
Page 364. 


thus: 


E 1323 
« ] have perceived his retirement, and have reflected 
ee on it.. . > 5 ES 


There is no ſuch word as miſſingly, and were 
we to coin it, it could not poſſibly convey the 


ſenie that Steevens attributes to it 


For the red blood reigns 1n the winter's pale. 


I cannot agree with Steevens in approvine | 
of Farmer's explanation of this paſſage, which 
is forced and unnatural, and although his quota- FE 
tions prove that the word pale has been uſed to 
ſignify a boundary or limited ſpace, they do 
not ſhew that that is the meaning of the word 
in this place. Dr. Thirlby ropoſes to read run 
inſtead of reigus, which ſeems to me to be right; 
but I ſhould continue to read winters in the FF 
plural number, and then the line would ſtand F 


For the red blood runs in the winters pale.” ? 


Iphat is, the blood runs pale in the winters. = 3 
It appears from the following paſſage in 
Maſſinger's Picture, that any thing which cooled 
the blood, was ſuppoſed to affect the colour F 
„%%% 5 r 


Let men of arms be uſed thus, if they do not 
Charge deſperately, &c. hang me, 1 
Nov they may drink ſack; e 

gut ſmall beer with a paſſport . 
* 'To beg with as they travel, and no money, 
“Turns their red blood to butter-milk.” - 


I Warburton in propoſing his amendment, for- | 
got that the winter was not approaching, but 
is ſuppoſed to be juſt over.—So that fore 


the red blood,” &c. cannot be right. 


My 


[ 133 ] 


My traffic is in beer; 5 + 
When the kite build, look to ſmaller linen, LS, 


Steevens has miſtaken the meaning of this 


paſſage. Autolycus does not yet appear in the 


B character of a ballad- -{inger, which he aſſumed 


afterwards occaſionally, in order to have an op- 


portunity of exerciſing his real profeſſion, that 


of thievery and picking of pockets: He means 


here merely to ſay, that his practice was to 
ſteal ſheets, and large pieces of linen, leaving the 


ſmaller pieces for the kites to build with : He 
ſays, in the preceding ſong: 5 


* The white ſheet bleaching c on the hedge, 
. < doth ſet * pugging tooth on . . 


And afterwards, Ts 


2 That h revenue was s thievery.” 


To go about with trol my dames. 5 


Warburton ſays, that this was the game of 
nine holes; but the game of nine holes is play- 
ed on the green ſod, not on any thing that a 


man could carry about with him. Steevens 


gays juſtly, that the game alluded to is called 
pigeon- holes in Engliſh, and trou- madame in 
French. Trou- madame tables, are now to be 


| met wich in many N houſes. 


To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me. 


the extravagance of his conduct, in obſcuring 


himſelf in a Swain's wearing, whilſt he prank- f 


ed her up moſt goddeſs-like. The follow- 


M$ 
5 By his extremes, Perdita does not mean his cls 
extravagant praiſes, as Johnſon ſuppoſes ; but 


ing | 


379. 


— — — — 
— Sn — 
— $7 = > 


Vor. 4. 


P 


E 1 


ing words, 0b, pardon that I name them, proves 


"EE this to be her meaning. 


173. 


Sworn I think, 
To ſhew my ſelf a glaſs. -= 


Hanmer reads ſwoon, and it is ſurpriſing to 


me that the editors ſhould reject an amendment, 
by which ſo great an improvement of the ſenſe 


is obtained by the change of a ſingle letter. The 


tranſpoſition propoſed by Steevens is a much 
greater deviation from the text, and Warbur— 


ton's explanation is too forced and unnatural to 


be juſt, 


"T0 me the difference forges dread, 


80 in the Midfummers Night's Dream, Ly: 


5 ſander ſays: 


375" | 


377. 


«© The courſe of Guelove 1 never did run ſmooth, 
© LOS But either it was different in blood. 5 


1 b.— O croſs! too high to be entbralld to | 


0 Tow, 
1 1 mk — Or elle wild with reſpedt to 


years.“ 


With theſe forced choughts 


That is, thoughts far- fetched, and not anl. 
0g from the preſent objects. os 


For vou there? 5 roſemary and rue, Kc. f 
Grace and tem enibrance to you both. 


IF in the. ird act of Richard the Second, the 1 


Garde. Ner ſay s 


„ Here di d the dropa tear, here i in this place, 
"NP Vil i a bank of rue ſour herb of grace.“ 


Violete 


Meaning the difference between his rank and g [4 
hers. 1 


tl 


e 


7 
; 
” 


[ 135 1 


Violets dim, 
But ſweeter than the lids of Juno" 8 eyes, 


Or Cytherea's breath, 


Johnſon ſuſpects that our author miſts 
| Juno for Pallas, who was the goddeſs of blu 
eyes; but we are not told that Pallas was he 
goddeſs. of blue-eye-lids; beſides as Shakeſ- 
' peare Joins in this compariſon, the breath of 
Cytherea with the eye-lids of Juno, it is evi- 
dent that he does not allude to the colour but 
to the fragrance of violets. 


TH ſwear for 'em. 


Johnſon ſufpects that there is ſome error in 
this, and wiſhes to give theſe words to Polix- 
enes; but I think the | (ne belongs to Perdita, 
| and that we ſhould read, . 


0 PU fear for one, 


Meaning herſelf; one wicht eaſily have been 
miſtaken tor me. 


5 W you have 
As little (kill to fear as! have purpoſe 
10 put you ER 


I cannot approve of Warburton's explanation | 


: af this paſſage, or believe that to have a ſkill 


to do a thing, ever meant to have reaſon to 
doit; of which, when he aſſerted it, he ought : 
to have produced one example at leaſt. 


The fears of women on ſuch 5 are 
generally owing to their experience; they fear, 


E as they bluſh, becauſe they underſtand; it is 


to this that i alludes, when he ſays, that 2 
Perdita had little kill to fear. 


381. 


— 


— = 


— = ——— — = Mt 
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hereaſter. DAE 


Par 81. So juliet ſays to Romeo, 
| © But truſt me, gentleman, Pll prove more true | 
han thoſe who have more canary to be ſtrange.” ſai 
— ſhc 
382. | They e call him a os he boaſts himſelf, | 
N _ To have a worthy feeding, 
Tohnſon's explanation of feeding is right; M 

worthy ſignifies valuable, ſubſtantial : So An- F 

| thonio ſays in Twelfth Night: „ 

. But were my worth, as is my conſcience firm, 

1 «© You ſhould bod better dealing. 1 

| Worth here means fortune or ſubſtance. 

| 5 I think there is bot half a lit to  chuſe EL 

| LT Who loves another more. | SY, 75 1 

" Surely we ſhould read, who loves the other 4 

4 more. 1 

| 384. 7 Has he any nabraided Wares. * 

| Probably unbraided wares means, « wares 8 

j not ornamented with braid. . 

i DO 111 it is not too gh for fans that know nothing but. 

i | 393: bowling. 

[l The alluſion is not to a ſmooth dance, as 
 Tohnſon ſuppoſes, but to the ſmoothneſs ofa F 
bowling green. „ 

394. Aſide. Por. O father, you'll know more of that. mo 2 


' Warburton's Grafton: that this line is an | 3 
anſwer to what the e ſaid before the 


dance 


r kgs * — 2 9 — * 
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dance began, cannot be juſt; it is an a to 
ſomething which the ſhepherd is ſuppoſed to 


Volt . 
Page 394. 


have ſaid to him during the dance; and it is 


ſaid aloud. The marginal direction (aſide) 
ſhould be placed after this line, not before 1 it. 


e 
ND Diſpute his own eſtate, 


This probably means, © can he aſſert and 


vindicate his right to his own property. 


But as che parheughtion accident i 1 guilty 
To what we wildly do. 


401. 


| Surely this ſhould be, 66 *is guilty of what we a 


* wildly 8 


The an benz br n dn. 18 the weed, 


diſcovery made * Polexenes. | 


Al their other ſenſes ſtuck i in cars. 8 


Read, cc * Stuck i in their ears.” 


And begin why to ne? 
1 think this ſhould be pointed thus: 
BN And begin, why? * to me.“ 5 
| That is, to call me to an account. 
Had ihe ſuch . : 
She had Juſt ſuch cauſe, 1 5 
We certainly ſhould read, the had juſt” 


cauſe.” The inſertion of the word Jaco, hurts 


both the ſenſe and metre. 


a 


| 4. 


Von 


Vol. 4. 


Fage 421. 


i 424. 


138 ] 


You had a holy fk; 


* graceful g gentieman. 


That! is full of g grace or virtue. 


Gould not ſay, if the 1 Importance were Joy ol lorrow, | 


Importance here means, * the thing i im- 


ported.” 


Who was moſt marble there, chang'd colour. 


Steevens ſays that moſt marble means moſt 


petrified with wonder, but in my Opinion, it 


means thoſe who had the hardeſt hearts. It! 
would not be extraordinary that thoſe perſons 
ſhould change colour who were petrified with | 
wonder, though it was, that hardened hearts 


ſhould be move by a ſcene of tenderneſs. 1 85 


e 


1 kr now thou art no tall fellow of thy hands. 


A tall fellow of thy hands means, a ſtout 
fellow for your ſize: We meaſure horſes by 
hands, which contain four inches, and from | 


thence the phraſe is taken; the clown could 


not fay that Autolycus was not a tall fellow of 


His hands, in the jenſe that Steevens attributes 


to the phraſe, for he knew him by experience 5 


to be a t potab! * thief. 


434. 


A3 e Rex mockd W 1th art. 


T be ſenſe of thisline i 18 evident, but i in order 


to make the words imply that ſenſe, it is requi- 
ſite: to amend the patiage, by reading cither, | 


© As we were mock'd wi ith art,” 


That 18. as if WE were bor rm We are e mocked 


: wi art. 


Come 


tho 


75 


Come Camillo, | 

And take her by the hand, whole worth and honeſty | 
Is richly noted, and here juſtified 

By us a brace of kings. 


The word whoſe, evidently refers to Camillo, 


though Paulina is the immediate antecedent. 
i 
| 


85 O could he Lk 


That ſeems to ſpeak things range. | NS: 
"Johnſon propoſes to read teems, inſtead „ 
| ſeems; but no amendment is neceſſary; the 
meaning is: So ſhould he look, who ſcems 


as if he had ſtrange things to ſpeak.” 5 


A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in the 4nh page, 
F where Lady Macbeth ſays, 8 


5 « All that impedes thee from the olden- ond; 
„ Which fate, and metaphyſical aid doth ſeem | 
« To have thee crowned withal.“ i 


To! ſeem with things ſtrange ol FRY Engliſh, 5 
but to leem 10 ſpeak things ſtrange 1 R 


lis wonders and his praiſes do contend, „ offs 4 


Vol. 4. 
Page 454. 


467: 


E 140 


We ſhould read wonder, not wonders. I be- 


lieve the word wonder in the ſenſe of admira- 


tion, has no plural. 


| Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 


| cc kad 4 my ; fell of "mY 
60 Would at a difinal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, 
5555 life were in it. N 


Preſeut feats | | 
Are worle than horri ble 1 imaginings. 


By preſent fears is meant the actual preſence 9 


. of any objects of terror. 


; So 1 in the Second Part of Henry IV. the King ; 
me ſays, SEL | 


0 Al theſe bold fears : 
<« Thou ſee'ſt with peril, 1 have anſwered. 85 


To fear is frequently uſed by Shakeſpea 


in the ſenſe of to fright : 
In this very play, Lady Macbeth ſays, 


N To alter favour ever is to fear, 3 


fa phonſo. 


"M0 Mercy upon me, , Sir, why are you feared thus,” 
- Meaning thus affrighted. 1 
And Valentinian ſays, 


« If Imuſt periſh, 
746 vet ſhall my fears go foremoſt.” . 


5 w kich do but what they ought, by Ain every uns, 5 


Sale toward your love and honour, 


As 


80 Macbeth ſays in the latter part of the 


$a, in Fletcher's Pilgrim, Curio fays to Al. 


„ c ae Tad = 


E 


As none of the explanations or amendments of, vor. 4. | 
this paſſage, that have been hitherto propoſed, Page 471. | 
appear fatisfactory to the editors themſelves, I 
ſhall venture to propoſe a very flight amend- | 
ment, which will remove every difficulty. 


It i is to read if, inſtcad of ſafe. 5 


5M Which do, but what they ſhould by doing every thing, 
— i? toward: "our: love and W 


Come to my woman's breaſts, 7 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering miniſters. 


Johnſon ſays, that Lady Macbeth means to 
ſay, © take away my milk, and put gall into 
the place ;” a poor explanation! I hat debaſes 
a very noble image: Her meaning is this, 
come to my hreafts, you murdering miniſ- 
| ters, and ſuck my milk,” which will have the 
| effect of gall to ſlimulate, and fit, for * 4 

bloody purpoſes. 7 3 


If the affaſſination 
Could trammel up the e and 950 
With his ſurceaſe, ſucceſs ; ; that, but this blow 18 
Might be, the be-all, and the end-all, &c. 


The perſonal | pronouns are ſo frequently uſed = 
| by Shakeſpeare, inſtead of he 1m-perſonal, chat 

| no amendment would be neccflary in this paſ- 
| ſage, even if it were certain that the pronoun e 
refers to afſofſination, which ſeems to be the 
opinion of Johnſon and Steevens ; but I think. 
it more probable that it refers to Duncan; and 
that by his ſurceaſe Macbeth means Duncan's 8 

dcath, which was the object of his contempla- 5 
n. 


This 


Vo I. 4. 


Page 405. 


904. 


[ 142 
This even- handed juſtice fy 
Commends the ingredients of our poifon'd chalice | 


To our own lips. 


The ſenſe requires, that we ſhould read, 


1 7 Hus even-handed juſtice, inſtead of this.” 


11 you will cleave to my conſent, when i it is, 
It ſhall make honour for you. 


That is, © if you will be adviſed by me; 
and accordingly Banquo ſays in his reply, . 


he will be counſelled. Steevens ſays that 
Macbeth could not mean to give Banquo, at 


this time, the moſt obſcure hint of his deſign 


upon the crown: He certainly did not mean 


to divulge to kim the wicked means by which | | 
he intended to ſecure it, but his proſpet of 


obtaining the crown, was evidently to be the 


ſubject of their conference; and it was only on 


the ſuppoſition of Macbeth's obtaining it, that 


he could promiſe any addition of honour to 


_ Panquo, who was bis equal, an he remain- 


499. 


500. 


ed a ſubject. 


For Kar, | 
The very ſtones prate of my where-about, 
And take the preſent horror from the time, 
Which now ſuits with it. 


In confirmation of Steevens's ingenious n note on 
this paſſage, it may be obſerved, that one of the 


_ circumſtances of horror enumerated by Mac. 
beth 1 is, nature ſeems dead. e | 


wil T threat * 13 
Words to the heat of deeds, too cold breath gives. 


Here 


Ol | ö 
the 


lac- 


Þ# which the buſineſs is to be done.” 


Here 


rhyme. 


1 13 ] 


Here is evidently a falſe ebnen but it muſt Vol. 4. 
Page 500. 


not be corrected, for it 15 necellary to the * 


Nor is this the only place in which. Shake- 
ſpeare has ſacrificed grammar to rhyme : 


(ymbeline, the ſong 1 in Cloten's ſerenade, runs 
thus: : | 


oo Hark! hark, the lark at heaven” 5 gate inge, | 
And Phoebus 'gins to riſe 
© His ſteeds to water at thoſe ſprings 

. chalic'd flowers that lies.“ 


And Romeo ſays to Friar Laurence, 


Both our remedies 


« Within thy help and holy phyſic lies, 


In concluſion equivocates him | in a lep. 
We ſhould read, into a a ſleep ; 35 or into fleep. 


And propheſying wi ith accents horrible 
Of dire combuſtion, &c. | 


4 think Steevens has juſtly explained this 
paſſage, but ſhould wiſh to read: propboyngs in 


the plural. 
g 1 will 


Acquaint you with the perf: ty of che time, 
The moment of 1 i!: | 


I belicve that the wed with, has here the 
force of by ; in which ſenſe Shakeſpeare fre- 


quently uſes it; and that the meaning of the 
| pailage is this: 


I will let you know by the 


perſon beſt informed, of the exact moment in 
And ac- 
cordingly we find in the next ſcene, that theſe 
815 murderers are joined by a third, as Johnſon : 

has obſerved. 
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14 ] 
In his letter to his wiſe, Macbeth ſays, 


ce have heard by the perfecteſt report that they bave 
« More than mortal knowledge.“ 


And in this very ſcene, we find the word wit} 


uſed to expreſs by, where the murderer ſays, 


8 Het is tugg ' d with fortune.” 


0K ſorrieſt fancies your companions making. 


1 here means diſmal; ſo in dhe ſecond 


Macbeth fays, 


532. 


Es This i is a forr ſight!“ 


But i in them nature's copy s not eternal. 


In ſupport of Johnſon's explanation, we find F 


that Macbeth in his next ſpeech but one, allud- 


ing to the intended murder of Banquo and 
Fleance, ſays, 


Cancel and tear to pieces the great bond | 
Which makes me pale.” | 


Yet perhaps by nature's copy, Shakeſpeare FT. 


15 my only mean the human form divine. 


540. 


5 


| —0k proper ſtuff ! 


This is the very painting of your fear. 


Johnſon cenſures this ſpeech as to long for 


the occaſion ; but ſurely it required more than 
a few words to argue Macbeth out of the hor- 


ror that poſſeſſed him. ; 


| Authoriſed by her 3 


Authoriſed here, means 5 vouched. 


h 


E 3 
: SE VoL. 4. 
Oh theſe flaws and ſtarts, V. 
an Rana on true fear. | | | : 
Impoſtors o true fear, means impoſtors 
when compared with true fear; ; that is the force 


of the prepotition 1% tu this place. She cont:- 
ders, as Wäarbur ton juſtly obſerves, 


10 Thoſe flaws and ſtarts,” 


Not as the genuine expr reſſion of fear well- 
ſounded. 


1 Johnſon's explanation is obtruſe and unna- | 
3 tural. 


"In the olden time, | . 5 
E re human ſtatute purged the gentle wel. 542. 


I ſhould think that we ought to read, in the 
golden time, inſtead of the olden, and that the 
alluſion is to the Golden Age, before laws wore. 
ſuppoſed to be neceſſary to deter manbind trom 
crimes. 


1 wonder that 100 dig not . me 
like amendment, as the Latin line he has quoted, 
is taken from a deſcription of the Golden Age. 


He ſuppoſes that by the gentle weal is meant, 
he ſtate made quiet and ſecure by human ſta- 
utes; but in my opinion It means, “ that ſtate 
or innocence which did not require the aid of 
| human laws to render it quiet and ſecure.” 


To all, and kim we thirſt, 


We thirſ, N ſuppoſe, means we deſire to. IG: 


| | rink. 


I 1 9 Y 85 ö 


Vor. 4. 
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So in ſulius Cæſar, Caſſus ſays, when Brutus 


Page 543. drinks to him, to bury all unkindneſs, my 


546. 


heart 1s thirſty for that noble pledge. 
"If trembling I inhabit. 


Some correction ſœems to be neceſſary and 
none o thoſe propoſet appear to me 
tory. Jnhioit bics taireſt io be the right reading, 


How fay' thou that Macduff denies his perſon 
At our gieat bidding. | | 


Lavy MC- Did you ſend to him, Sir ? 


It appears rom Lady Macbeth's 8 anſwer, that 


ſhe had not told Macbeth that Macduff refuſed 
to come to him, and it appears from the 85 ft 
page, that Macbeth had ſummoned him, and 


that he refuſed to come. —I think, therefore, 


that Stecvens has miſlaken the ſenſe of this paſ- 
| ſage, and that what Macbeth means to lay is 


this :—*© What do you think of this circum- 


| Rance, that Macduft denies 0 come to our great 
bidding? — What do you infer from thence?— 
What is your opinion of that matter? 


So in Othello, when the Duke is informed 

that the Turkiſh fleet was making for Rhodes, 
which he fuppoſed to have been bound for Cy- 
Pros, he fays, 


% How ſay you by this change ? * 
That is, what do you think of i it? 


In the Coxcomb, Antonio ſays to Maria, 


Sweet heart, hos ſay you by this gentleman ? 
cc He will away at midnight.“ 


And 


tisfac- 


ſay 


60 


24487 1 
Andi in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, s Q need. Vou TY 
lays, 5 1 Page 546. 


« But, Lance, how ſay' a thou, that my maſter is be⸗ 
come a notable lover ?” 


Men and gulf 
ot the ravin'd alc-ſea ſhark, 


Mr. Steevens ſays that ravined is gutted wth 
1 prey; but it does not follow that becauſe ravin 
may ſignify of ey, ravined ſnhould ſignify glutted 
KH with prey. elieve there is an error in the 
F pillage, 5 that we ought to read ravin, in- 
| ſtead of ravined. _ 


o, in All's Well that Ends Well, in the Soth 
1 page of this volume, Helena ſays, 13 
as Better it were 


I met the ravin lion, w when he roar 
« With ſharp conſtraint of hunger.” 


And. in the Maid of the Mill, Gillian fays, 


i When nurſe Amaranca T2 
cc In a remove from Mora to 8 | 
« Was ſeized on by a fiery and hungry bear, 
She was the ravin's prey.“ 5 


1 Thoſe paſſages ſhew that ravined cannot 1 mean 
I tuted with prey. but the 9 So 
| 1 h | At he ac, | 


L ne other . brow is ike the firſt. 562. 
If the old editions read hair, as Johnſon 7: 
rms us, that reading was rejected without au- 
bority or reaſon. ** Thy hair is like the firſt,” 
does not mean, as 1 ſuppoſes, that the 
hair of the ſecond was like that of the firſt, 
icrely becauſe they were both crowned with 
d Nod; but it means, that they were of the 
= 23 L 2 1 8 fame 


E } 


Vou. 4. ſame 4 which is a natural feature more 


Page 502. likely to mark a family-likeneſs than the air, 


564. 


566. 


574. 


which depends upon habit and a dancing- -maſ: 
8 


Blood-boltered Banquo. 
As bolt fiarifes a ſpot or ſtain, blogd-bolter- 


ed probanl 1 means fiained With Blood. 


But no more fights. 


J ſappots this to be an error of the preſs, and 


that we ought to read, 


925 But no more / 2 


allu ding to the ſights exhibited we the Witches 
to Macbeth. 


Vou may deſerve of him thro? me, and witdom: 
To offer up a weak, &c. 


The ſenſe of this paſſage is obvious, but the 
conf: ruction difficult, as there is no verb to w hich 


wildem can refer. Something i is omitted either 


tarough the neglige ace of the printer, or pro- 


bably the inadvertency of the author. If we 
read | | | 


i. And think i it wiſdom,” 5 


the ſenſe will be ſupplied ; but that would de- 


firoy the metre, and fo indeed would the inſer- | 


tion of any word what ſocver. 


Tho' all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace muſt fill look ſo. ro 


I An ez :prefſion of a ſimilar nature occurs in 
Meal: ure for Meaſure 


66 Good 


— 5 


th 


( 149 ) 


© Good alone is good; without à name 
"e Vileneſs is ſo.” ELIE | 
If he ſcape, 


Heaven forgive him too. 


= 2 That i is, if he eſcape my vengeance, let him 


eſcape that of Heaven alſo. 


An expreſſion nearly ſimilar occurs in the 
| Chances, where Petruchio, ſpeaking of the 
= Duke, ſays, 


4 He ſcap'd me Jeſtemight, which if he do again ad- | 
Mi venture for, Heaven Pardon him; 1 ſhall with all 
q | ; my heart,” | 


There is ward” 0 fon, | 
And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood. 


fron would be ration ludicrous ; 


for rude. In Every 
i allace ſays of Macilente: 


« The good gentleman onchfalcd 19 make king its 


companion, and ſee how the aur ute raſcal back- 
41 bites him. 5 | . 


My n may of life 
ih fall into the ſear, the yellow leaf. 


m The old reading it ſeems is way of life, and it 
9. 1 ſhould not have been diſcarded; 48 the follow- 


ood 


Steevens ſays that unrough means ſmooth- 
faced, unbearded, but in thai ſenſe the expreſ- 
perhaps we 
ſhould read unwrought, or perhaps Shakeſpeare 
uſes unrough for rough, as Johnſon does unrude 
an out of his Humour, 


ing 


Vo I. 


Page 257. 


586. 


599. 


| 5 594. 
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Page 194. 


595. 


(5% 


ing paſſages prove that it was a mode of ex- 
preſſion in uſe at that time, as courſe of life! 15 
now. 


In Maſſinger s Very Woman, the Doctor fays 
45 In Ne of life, I did enjoy one mend x" 


And again, in the New Way to pay old Debts, 
Lady Allworth ſays, e 


« If that when I was miſtreſs of l 
& And in * way of youths” 8 &C, | 


Cleanſe the foul boſom of that perilous Stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. 


Siee ven acknowledges that ufd boſom was 8 
the old reading, and that he changed it to foul | 
without authority, merely for the ſake of the 
ear; a very improper liberty, for which he would Þ 
have cenſured any other editor with ſome al- 


pony: 


The time cpprochies.” | 
That will with due decifon ke us know, 
VUTat we will ay we have, and what we owe. 


Had theſe lines been put into the mouth of 
any of the Scotitih Peers, they might poſſibly 
bear the meaning that Steevens contends for; F 
but as they are ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by Siward, 
_ Who was not to be governed either by Malcolm 
or Macbeth, they can {carcely admit of that 
interpretation. Siward probably only means to 
ſay in more pompous language, that the time 


«approached W ich was to decide their fate. 


To | 


To | 


( 16 t 
To the laſt ſ yllable of recorded time. 


By recorded time, Shikeſpeare means not 


only the time that has been, but that alſo which 
pet; be recorded. vs 


ks af y may eſt than the intrenckant air, 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make n me bleed. 


Johnſen ſays, that intrenchant air means the 


Vol. 4. 
Page 601. 


606. 


air that cannot be cut: Deriving intrenchant 


im firſt coin a new word, and afterwards uſe 


it ungrammalically. 


from the French word trencher, which ſignifies 
to cut; but intrenchant would in that caſe be 

the active participle, and would rather lignify . 

uncutting, than - incapable of being cut: It 
| muſt be acknowledged that Shakeſpeare fre- 
quently uſes the active and paſſive participles 
indiſcriminately, but as the word intrenchant 
may ſignify ſurrounding, I ſhould rather ſup- 
cg that he intended it in that ſenſe, than make 


KING 


1 
K-1-N-@ H EN. 


| VorL. Jo | 


Page 4. 18 after greeting ſpeaks the King of Fane 
In my behaviour, &c. | | 
In my behaviour means, in the manner that 
I no- ao. | 
4. N The proud control of fierce and bloody war. | 


Johnſon ſays that contro! means oppoſition, 
but | think it rather means conftraint, or compul- 
for ; ſo in the ſecond act of Henry V. when 
Exeter demands of the King of France the ſur- 


render of his crown, and the King anſwers, 
or elfe what follows. Exeter replies . 


6 Bloody conſtraint; "It 


« For if you hide the crown even in your hearts, 
c There will ho rake for it.“ 


The paſſages are exactly ſimilar. 


5 He thou as lightning in the eyes of France 
For ere thou cau'ſt report, [ will be th as. | 
The thunder of My Cannon ſhall be heard, 


n 


Johnſon s criticiſm on this paſſage is not well- 
: fontded: King Jonn does not allude to the de- 
ſtructive powers either of thunder or of light- 
ning ; he only means to 4 „that Chatillon fhall 
appear to the Eyes of the French like light- 
ning, which ſhews that thunder is approaching; 
and the thunder he alludes to, is that of his 
_ cannon. Johnſon alſo forgets that though, phi- 
W 3 the deſtructive Power is 


in 


paſſage; but if he had ever attended to that in- 
ſtrument, as uſed in an army, and heard a 


the epithet peculiarly proper: Blanche after. 
' wards calls a trumpet, the braying trumpet, 
an + xg that ee with chat of Jullen. 


of look or motion; So, Hellen in AiPs Well 
that Ends Well, tays, ſpeaking of B zertram, 


_ own dignity : The lame phraſe occurs in the 
| iocond act, where ng Joan ye fe ts 


| | WR 
4 13 . 1 


in the lightning, it has generally i in poetry, been Vo L 35 


| 
attributed to the thunder. S0 Lear lays : 7 AG Js. {| 
— 


e VO Sulphurous, and thought- executing fires! 


= 
“ Vaunt-couriers, to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, q 


+ ON din ge my whole head! e 


Be thou the crompet of our wrath | Z CE 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay. 


Johnſon ſays that the epithet fullen cannot 
2 applied to a trumpet, and founds upon that 
principle a very unnatural explanation of this 


trumpet ſound to horſe, he would have found 


He h: th 2. rick of cur de ws face. 8. 


The verb to fick may probably have the ſig⸗ 
nification that Steevens alcribes to it; but by 
2 trick in this place is meant, ſome peculiarity 


„was pretty, t! Bog a plague | 
ws To fit, and draw, &c. 
In our heart's table, howrt too capable 
"20 Of every line and trick of his tweet fayour.” | 


| Ani Gloſter, in Lear, ſays, 


"OF The trick of chat voice [ do well remember, 
Lord FP thy preſence, and no land beta 5 ˖ 

lo. 

Lord of thy preſence means, maſter of thy 
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[ 154 ] 


VOI. 5. And bears poſſeſſion of our perſon here, 


Page 10. 


Lord of our preſence, Anglers, and of you.“ 
And Falcon-bridge, a tew lines after, calls 
the Kings of England and France,“ their royal 
preſences. 1 


14. For no made honour doth forget men's names, 
5 is too reſpective, and too lociable, 
For your converſing. 


| Steevens ſays that reſpe&ive means reſpect- 
ful; but I cannot agree with him in opinion, 
the forgetting a man's name with whom you 
converſe, would be a ſtrange way of ſhewing 
your reſpect for him. Neſpeclive means here, 
as it generally does in Shakeſpeare, punctilious, 
cautious, or attentive to conſequences, and as 
I cannot well conceive how a man can be too 
ſociable for converſation, I ſuppoſe that inſtcad 
of ſociable we ſhould read unſociable, or rather 
mnſoctable, which is more in Shakeſpeare” s ſtyle. 


In Love's Labour's loſt, Holofornes, ſpeak- 
ing of Armado who was a travell'd man, ſays: 
4 abhor ſuch infociable and point-deviſe companions.” 

And afterwards the Princeſs fays to the Ring: 


< If this auſtere, inſociable life, 
1 Change not your offer made in heat of blood,“ de. 


8 to confeſs, | 


| 20. 
N Could he get me? 
We mould read marry cofeſs.. The preſent 
reading! is an error of the preſs. 
TY England was Geffrey” 5 right, 


And this is Geffrey's. 
: I have no doubt but we ſhould read, “ and 
his is Geffrey's :” And the meaning is, ox 2 
— MPG n 


63483 


land was Geffrey's right, and hater is Gef. Rs 


trey s is now his,“ Fan to Arthur. 


King? $ of our fears, until our fears reſolved, 
Be by ſome certain King, purg'd and depoſed, 


Tuyrwhit's amendment is, I believe, the right 
reading: And either that or Warburton's mult 
be adopted; the word depoſed in the laſt line 
proves the juſtneſs of it, for they muſt ſup- 


poſe their fears to be kings before 8 could 


| depoſe them. 


| Here's a Ray | 
That ſhakes the rotten carcaſe of old death 


Out of his rags. 


1 have no doubt but Johnſon | is right i in read- 
ing flaw inſtead of y. Steevens ſays that 
- poilibly by flay is meant a ſteady poſture : But 


I do'nt ſee how a ſteady poſture could ſhake the 
carcaſe of death out of his rags. 


1 In the ſecond part of He enry VI. the Duke 
= of York ays 


| «c Until the 1 circuit on | my a 
| Like to the glorious fun's traniparant beams, | 
> 66 Do calm the fury of this mad- bred flaw.” = 


Speak on with "toy our; ; we are e bent to hear. 


7 his line ſnould be pointed thus: 


6 speak o on; wick favour \ we are bent to bear 5 


Hath drawn him from his 4 own determined 5 — 


The word oye in the line preceding, and the 
word «wr, which can ill agree with aid, induces 


me to think that we ee to read—his own 
eee determined 


39. 1 


42. | 


41. 


OY 


II 


52. 


4. 


6286 5 


Vor 5 determined aim, inftead of aid—His own aid is 


little better than nonſenſe. 


X . FIG, Here I, and ſorrows ſit. 


A ſlight corruption has here deſtroyed a very 


beautiiul image. There is no poetical reader 


that will not join with me in reading: 
Im Here 1 and (Orrow” R. 
In likeneſs of a young, untrininicd bride.” 


' Warburton's explanation of this pallage is 
truly ridiculous, and that of Steevens alſo is 


ſomewhat ludicrous; I mean that part of his 
note, in which he ſeems to inſinuate that by 
unirimmed, Conſtance means naked. To trim 
means to dreſs-out, but it does not ſignify to 
clothe; and e eee, may mean vnadorned, but 
it cannot mean wnclad ; perhaps we ſhould read 


untried, or untrained, Or adopt Theobald's amend- 
ment, and rummeéd. 


For that which thou haſt ſworn to do amiſa, 
Is't not amiſs wh en it 1s truly done. | 


The old reading is, —is not amiſs, which can- 
not be right: Some amendment, therefore, was 


neceſſary, and all of thoſe propoſed will make 


ſenſe of the paſſage ; but 1 ſhould prefer that 
of Hanmer, and read, is moſt amiis, to that of 


Johnſon which is adopted in the text, becauſe 
all the reft of Pandolf's argument is in the way 


of aſſertion, not of queſtion ; and it agrees with 
what he ſays in the next line but one: 


Phe! truth is then mt done, not doing it.” 


And alſo with what he afterwards ag in the 
next page but one: 


ut 


( 159 


c Bur thou doit ſwear only to be forſworn; 
c And my! forfewrrn, to keep what thou doſt ſwear.” 


Making that :deot, laughter keep men's eyes. 
The word keep 1 in this place, ſeems to me to 
have no meaning ; I have no doubt but we 
9 read: „„ 


Waking that ideot, laughter, peep men's eyes.” 


Peep being uſed in an active ſenſe, and | ſig- 
nifying to make peep. 


80 in the Merchant of Venice, alain ſays, 


Nature hath form'd frange fellows in her time; 3 
& Some that will evermore peep thro their eyes, 
« And laugh like Parrots at a dip 


- T. grave unto a ſoul! | 
Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt his will, 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath. 


. appears from the amendment propoſed by 
Farmer, and by the quotation adduced bj 


| Steevens in ſupport of the old reading, that they 
both conſider this paſſage in the ſame light, and 
ſuppoſe that King Philip intended to ſav; * that- 
the breath was the priſon of the ſoul;” but I, 


think they have miſtaken the ſenſe of it; and 


that by the vile priſon of afflicted breath” he 


means the fame vile priſon in which the breath 
: is confined; that is, the body. 


In the ſecond ſcene of the fourth act, King 


= John ſays to Hubert, Ln. of what . 


in his own mind: 


Fs Nay, in the ws of aki fleſh end 
. This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
ME; Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns,” “? 


And 
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Pages. 


48, 


( 188 ) 


And Hubert ſays in the following ſcene : 


NY If I, in act conſent, or fin of chou ght 
Be guilty ef the ſtealing that ſweet breath, 

ee: WV hich was embiunded in this heauteous clay, 

” May hell want gs enough to torture rae ! 


It is evident that in this laſt paſſuge the breath : 


is conſidered as emboundel! in the body; butT 


will not venture to ailert that the ſame inference 
may with equal certainty be drawn trom the 
former. 


And 0 What vw matter breeds for thee, | 
Than I have named. | 


I believe we ſhould read lo, 1e of 0. 


The | iron of ide tho? heat red-hot, 5 
Approaching near theſe eyes, would drink my tears, | 
And quench this fiery indignation. 


We ſhould read either its fery, or bis 5 
indignation ; the preſent reading i is probably an 
error of the preſs; his is moſt in Shakeſpeare's 

: ſtyle. 


| There 3 is no malice in "this burning coal, 
Dr. Gray's remark on this paſlage is an liyper- 


_ criticiſm; the coal was till burning ; for Hu- 
bert ſays, © he could revive it with his breath; 
but it had loſt for a time its power of injuring 

by the abatemeut of its heat. 


If what? in reſt you hay e, in right you hold, 


Why hen your fears (which as they day attend 
T he ſteps of wre mg) /ould move you to mew up 
Your render 1 ee NC 


It is evi ident that the words ſbould and the 


have changed their places, and that we ſhould 
read the paſiage thus: 


6e If 


a | 9 
; 1 
1.44 
F " 


«If what in i ref you have, in right you hold z _ Vol. 5. | | 

« Why /hould your fears (which: they {ay att, 11 | Page 88 oh 

66 'The ſteps of wrong) then move you to mew up | | | | 

* Your tender Kinſman * 

| | 

The colour of the King doth come and go, 1 I 
Between his purpoſe and his conference, = 25 == 
think Johnſon has miſtaken the meaning 
of this paſſage ; the purpoſe of the King which 7 
Saliſbury alludes to, 1s that of R Arthur 


to death, which he conſiders as not yet accom- 
pliſhed, and therefore ſuppoſes that there might - 
| ſtill be a conflict in the King's mind — 


ys Between bis purpoſe and his conſcience.“ 2 | = 


3 . when Saliſbury ſees the dead body of 
Arthur, he ſays: 


ce It is the thameful work of Hubarr's hand, 1 1 
8 The Praflice, and the purpoſe of the e King," | ö 
Til have ſet a gloryt to this hand . 8 Te = 1 
By giving it the worſhi of revenge. . 3 1 
JB S 4 OE 0 4A. i 
I believe then, at repeating theſe lines, Sa- i 
liſbury ſhould take hold of the hand of Arthur, in 
to which he promiſes to pay the Worſhip of { 
revenge. TH 1 
. | 1 
| N 1 
But ſince: you are a gentle convertite. 1 1 JOT 0 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in As You Like 1 
; where Jacques, ſpeaking a of the young Duke, — 
555 | 5 | ol 
1 5 | ill 
18 There is much matter in cheſe convertites,” „„ LT. { | 

In both theſs places, the word converiite 


means a repenting ſinner ; not as Stesvens fays, 
a convert, by which, in the language of the pre- 
ſent time, is meant a perſon that change: from 

| | One 


i 


40 


treaty, as Steevens ſuppoſes, 
draft. 


So in Ric! hard III. the Scrivener employ- 
ed to engroſs the indictment of Lord FHaſt— 
ings : oye „that it took him eleven hours to 
write it, and that the pr ecedent was tull as long 


- 


160 j 


one religion to another, in which ſenſe the word 


could neither apply to King john, or to Duke 
Frederick: In the ſenſe tha t | have given it, 
it will apply to both. 8 


Ute all your power | 
T6 top their marches foren we are inflamed, 


This cannot be right, for the nation was al- 
cady as much inflamed as it could be, and ſo 


he King himſelt declares. We ſhould read jzr 
inlet of fore, and then the patſage will run 
thus: — 5 
« [je all your power 
20m "f's ſtop their marches; for we are inflamed; 
Our diſcontented counties do revolt, 
«© The people quarrel with obedience,“ &c. 
| Return the precedent to theſe Lords again, 
Un he precedent does not mean the original 
but the rougl1 


a doing, 


1 muſt withdraw and weep 
Upon the {por of this enforced cauſe, 


Spot PTY: means, Fain or diſgrace 


No, no, on my foul] it never ſhall be ſaid. 
One of theſe 10es ſhould be ſtruck out, a as in- 


juring the metre, without enforcing the ſenſe. 


And 


And to thrill and cake, 4 


Even at the crying of your nations crow, . Page 115. | 
Thinking this voice an armed Engliſhman. | | 

1 

could make nothing of this $0 but in 3 
looking into Johnſou's edition, I find it printed 1 
thus, which 1 ſuppoſe to be right: I. 
Even at the crying of our na ion's crow, | 1 | | 
Thinking hzs voice an armed Engliſhman.” 85 „ 
Fly noble Engliſh, you are bought and fold ; _ 3.8 4 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, < 5 
Theobald's amendment may be ſupported _— . 
Saliſbury's next Speech but one, in which He 


las- 
=o We will untread the ſteps of damned fight. 


But the word eye induces me to think that, 
notwithſtanding the harſhneſs of the <taphor, 
the preſent reading is that of Shakeſpeare. Co- 
rialanus ſays of the common people of Rome: 


„Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch'd 
40 They would not t thread the gates. 5 


5 Death having 1 upon 0 el parts = | 124 
Leaves them; invifible his ſiege is is now- i | OR 


Againſt the mind. 


As the word inviſible has ms ſeuſe in this paſ- 
lage, I have no doubt but the modern editors 
are right in reading 2 ble, which es with 


the two o preceding lines: . —— 
15 “Fierce extremes ” 1 
I n their continuance, will not feel hates; 1 
Peath having preyed upon rhe outward parts | -. mM 
Leaves them inſenſible: His ſiege is now 


i e mind.” = 


I ; : | ; it 


18 


The laſt lines are evidently intended as a 
paraphraſe, and confirmation of the two firſt. 
I cannot conceive why death ſhould be more 

inviſible when he attacks the mind, than when 

he attacks the body ; as it is through the organs BE 
of the body that he attacks the mind. = 


Vor. 5. 
Page 124. 


1 
| | 3 TI: 
RICHARD THE SECOND. 1 

1 it 
138. * 7 HEN Harry i When? | 
„„ Obedience calls, I ſhould not bid again. 

There ſhould be no mark of 1 interrogation after 5 
the ſecond when, which is connected with the tt 
words that follow ::: „ 7” 

ir Whkew Harry > Whan n | BW 
60 Obedience calls, T ſhould 1 not bid again.” = - 
5 Where TRA alas! may I complain myſelf? 3 | 
A literal tranſlation of the French phraſe me 
laindre. = | 
1 | = EE 
142. And throw the rides head: long in the liſts, 


A Caitiff recreant to my coulin Hereford. 


Tyrwhit doubts. whether Caitiff, in our lan- 
guage, ever ſignified a captive; ſurely it muſt a 
ben) a priſoner i in this place. | 


2 


163 


To God, my King, and his ſucceeding i fue, e WK Bo 
Page 144. 


I believe that my ſuccceding iſſuc, the read- 
ing of the quarto, is the right reading; Ma 
bray after wards lays: 


12 To prove him in defending of! kanſas, 
NY. A traitor to my God, my King, and me. 


A dearer merit 
Have { deſerved at your highnets” hand. 


Johnſon, in in his note on this paſlage, 145 s, 
| to deſerve a merit is a phraſe of which he knows 
not any example: Yet one of the ſenſes which 1 
he attributes in his dictionary, to the word 8 | | 
merit, is a reward deſerved, and he {upports 
it by the following quotation from Prior : 


„ Thoſe laurel-grov es, the merits f thy youth, 
Which thou from Vahomet did'ſt greatly gain 
«© While bold aſſertet of refiftl-fs truth, | 


win Thy ſword did god-like liberty maintain.” 


BE 7 As Shakeſpeare. uſes merit in this place in 
me ſenſe of reward, he fre; zuently uſes the word 

weed, which . ſignifies reward, to ex- 
preſs merit. 


So | in Ti imon 5; Athens, Lucullus fays: 


«6 No meed but he repays, 
Seven fold above irfelf.“ 


e 


And in the third part of Henry VI. Prince W 
Edward ſayͤs . W 
We are the ſons of brave Plantagenet, | e © I | 
| | 6 Each one alre: ady blazing by Our meeds. 5 . It | 
n- 1 again in the fame Plays King Henry | ET 1} 
i buys: i 
ol | 1 
7 [68 That s not my fours my meed ! hath got me fame,” 1 
| 


{ 164 1 


„ 0, 
Lage! 15 Now, no way can I "Ee 
Re Save back to England, all the world's my way 


T3 ſhould point this paſſage thus : 


Now, no way can I firay 
Save back to England: 5 che world” 8 my way.” 


There's no way for me to go wrong, except 
back to England. 
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155. Think not the King did baniſh thee, E 
But thou the King. 


The fa ume thought occurs in Coriolanus. 
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| The ſetting ſun, 14 wake at ha cloſe, 
As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt; 
Writ 1n remembrance more than things lone ; paſt, 


9 
Q 


Jug 


This paſſage as it 18 pointed, is neither ſenſe. 
nor grammar; it ſhould certainly be pointed 
thus, and then It will require no further EXPla- 
nation: 

he ſetting ſun, and muſic at the cloſe, 
(As the laſt taſte of ſweets is ſweeteſt) laſt _ 
"=" WIIt in remembrance more, than things long paſt.” 


The $ e word laſt at the end of the ſecond line A 


. * 
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a ve erb. 


161. This teeming womb of royal Kings, 
| Fear'd for their breed, and famous by their birth, 


That is, feared for their hereditary: valour. 
So in Henry V. the French King lays, ſpeak- 
ing of Henry : 


£9 The kindred of him hath hen fleſh*d van us, 
And he is bred out of that bloody ſtrain, 
That hunted us in our familiar paths.” 


For 


or 


_ obſervation is equally ill- founded ; 
trine of abſolute ſovereignty might as well have 


. 63 1 


Warburton' 8 explanation of this paſſage i is too 


abſurd to require confutation ; and his rag ne 
1 


e doc- 


been learned in the reign of Elizabeth, as in 
that of her ſucceſſor ; ſhe was in fact as abſo- 


Johnſon's 


lute 48 5 UE wiſhed t to be. 


For chriſtian ſervi ice and t true chivalry ; Vol. 5. 
| Page 162. 
If theſe words be included in a parentheſis; 
no tranſpoſition, ſach as Johnſon propoſes, will 
be longer neceflary ; the PaBag ige will. then run 
Hus: 
cc Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 
eb (Vor chriſtian ſervice and true chivalry) 
As is the ſepulchre | in {ſtubborn | jewry. = 
The line included in the e 18 merely 
an explanation of 08 deeds, mentioned in the 
li. 0 e 85 
Is now bound i in with FIR 162. 
-W ich inky blots, and rotten Fanta bonds. . 
Gray 3 obſervation on this paſſage, 18 that ofa 
man who had not read the play with any degree of 
attention: Gaunt does not allude, as he ſuppoſes, 
to any loans or exactions extorted by Richard, 
but to the circumſtance, of his having actually 
args out his royal realm, as he himſelf ſtyles 
In the laſt ſcene of the firſt act, he ſays: 
“ And for our coffers—are grown ſomewhat li gut, 
eve are enforcedto farm our royal realm,” - 
And it afterwards. appears that the perſon who 
_ farmel the realm was the Earl of * iltthire, one 
01 his own favourites. 
Thy ſtate of 1251 is 5 bond- ſlave to the law. | 164. 
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Vol. 5 


166. 


Page 164. | 


3 


| 166 3 


Tokiſor? 5 explanation i is in general juſt, but! 
think that the words of law, muſt mean by Jam, 
or according 19 /aw, as we fay of courſe, and o 
right, inſtead of by right or by courje.—Gaunt's 
reaſoning is this, havi ing let your Kingdom 
by lcafe, you are no longer the King of Eng- 


land, but the landlord only, and your ſlate 1; 
by law, ſubject to the law.“ 


And thy unkindneſs be like crooked age, 
To crop at once, a too long withercd flower. 


Shaltefße are had probably two different, bit 


kindred ideas in his mind; the bend of age, 
and the fickle of time, which he confound ed 1 
together. | 


His time is ſpent, our pilgrimage muſt be. 


That! is, our bie ee 18 FE to come. 


And my rd ſoul 
With nothing ttembles: At ſomething it grieves, 
More than the parting from my Lord, the King. 


Warburton does not appear to have under 
flood this paſſage nor Johnſon either. Through 


the whole of this ſcene, till the arrival of Green, 


the Queen 1s deſcribing to Buſhy, a certain 


unaccountable deipondency of mind, and a fore- 
boding apprebenſion which ſhe felt of ſome un- 
_ foreſeen calamity : She ſays, that her inward 


ſoul trembles without any apparent cauſe, and 
grieves at ſomething more than the King's de- 


— 


parture, though ſhe knows not what :” He en- 
deavours to perſuade her that it is merely the 
conſequence of her ſorrow for the King's ab- 


ſence: She f- ays it may be fo, but her ſoul tells 


ner otherwiſe. He then tells her it is only con- 


ceit, 


FB = OE A 


ceeit; but the is not Tatified with that way of Bog 0 1 
» accounting for it, as ſhe ſays that conceit is 8“ 2 
of ſtill derived from ſome fore- father grief, but 1 
's WW what ſhe feels was begot by nothing; that is, i 
m had no preceding cauſe. Concett is here uſed | 
in the fame ſenſe that it is in Hamlet, when the i 
is WF King ſays that Ophelia's madneſs was occaſioned. i] 
by conccit ha 895 her father. 9 
"Tis i in "reverſion that 1 do poſſeſz. | 174. 

As the grief the Queen felt was for bane. 

at WH event which had not yet come to paſs, or at leaſt 

e, yet come to her knowledge, ſhe expreſſes this, 

d by ſaying that the grief which ſhe then actually 


poſſeſſed, was fill in reverſion, as ſhe. ha! no 


right to feel the grief until the event ſhould 2 
happen which was to occation i it. | 


80 Green chow: art the midwife of my woe; | 175. 
And Bolingbroke my ſorrows diſmal heir. 


Tohnſon has miſtaken the meaning of this 
pallage alſo; the Queen does not in any Way 
allude to Bolingbroke” s ſucceſhon to the crown ; 
n» an event of which ſhe could at that time have 

| had no idea. She had ſaid before, that ſome 


in unborn forrow, ripe in fortune's womb, was 4 
. coming towards her; ſhe talks afterwards of -- j 
g. HF ber unknown griefs being begotten ; ſhe calls | 
4.0 Green the midwife of her woe, and then means ö 
d to ſay, in the ſame metaphorical jargon, that 5 
. HF the arrival of Bolinbroke was the diſmal off- - 
J- ſpring that her foreboding ſorrow was big of, - = | 
TS ie which ſhe cxpreſſes by calling him her ſorrow's 4 | | 
. H diſmal heir, and explains more fully and intel- | 
s Y ligibly in the following line: e 
1- | 5 Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy.” | | | | il 
; Res 4 
M 


Vol. 5. 
Page 182. 


182. 


183. 


192. 


3 
But more than why—why have they dar'd to march. 


There ſeems to be an error in this paſſage, 
which I believe ſhould run thus :— 


8 But more then: Why? Why have 5 dar'd," ” &. 


This repetition of the word why, is not unna- 
tural for a perſon ſpeaking with much warmth. 


And Seated of deſpiſed arms. 


The meaning of this probably is, a boaſtful 


diſplay of arms which we deſpiſe. 


To rouſe his wrongs and chaſe them to a bay. 


We ſhould either read his Wrongers inſtead of | 


wrongs, or ſuppoſe that by his wrongs are meant 
the perſons who wrong him. ; 


So high above his limits fwell the rage. 


Probably an error of the preſs, but we ſhould 


5 certainly read {wells the rage, not POR: 


193. 


5 199. 


Where i is the Earl of Wiltſhire? Where i is | Hagar ? 


L agree with Johnſon in thinking that this was 
a miſtake of the author 8, becauſe we find a miſ- 
take of the ſame nature in the ſecond act, where 

. Bolingbroke ſays, that Briſtol Caſtle was held 

by Buſhy and Bagot ; yet it is certain that Bagot 

was not taken at Briſtol, for we find him after- 
wards accuſing Aumerle of treaſon, and in the 
178th page, in the parting ſcene between him, 

Green, and Buſhy, he declares his intention of 
flying to the king in Ireland. 5 


That from this caſtle's totter'd battlements. Mt 


I believe we ſhould read tatter'd inſtead of 


1otter'd- So! in the induction to the tecond part 


of 


[ 165 1 


of Henry IV. Richmond calls Northum! ber- Vol. 5. 


land's Caſtle, 


«* This worm-eaten hold of ragged tone, 6 


An expreſſion ſynonimous to tatter Ad. 


Thou n ta! | 
Why ſhould hard-{zvour'd grief be logg d che; 
When triumph! is become an ale-houſe gack? 


I cannot agree with Steevens that the word 
inn in this place means an habitation in gene- 
ral; it means a houſe of public entertain— 
ment, and i 1s oppoſed. to ale-houſe in the follow- 
ing line: — 


Fot why ths ſenſeleſs binds will ſy mpathiſe, 
The heavy : accents of thy moving tongue. 


This is certainly childiſh prattle, as Jo 1 
calls it, but it is of the ſame ſtamp with the 
other ſpecches of Richard, after the landing of 


Bolingbroke, which : are a Rrange: medley. of 
ſenſe aud puerility. 


| Sent backlike h. allow mas, or href of ty, 
We ſhould ſurely read: 


6 Sent back lik C hoilow ma a or r ſhorteſt day, | 


And with gabe they Jar, ns, 
Their watches to mine eyes,” Ke. 


3 believe Johnſon” 8 reading is rig nt, as it makes 
ſenſe of the paſtage ; which, it is not as it ſtands; 
to jar is to make a rattiing ſound, as a clock does 
at each motion of the pendulum ; by theoutward 


watch is meant, the outward part of the watch, | 
and nothing more. 


| But | 


Paze 199. 


227. 


228 


226. 


| 242. 


vol 5. 
Page 243. 
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But my time, 
A poſting on in Bolingbroke?s 800 joy. 
While I ſtand fooling here, his jack of the clock. 


I am not certain that this paſſage is errone: us, 


but 1 believe it ſhould be read and Pointe 


thus: 


deg But my time 
Runs poſting on in Boling! woke? 8 Pond o 3 
«© While | ſtand fooling here, he's jack of the clock,” 


Meaning thereby that Bolingbroke was the 
principal figure which every one looked up 
to, and which ſeemed to regulate the mo- 


tions of the ſtate. The juſtneſs of this amend- 


ment depends upon the import of the phraſe, 
the jack of the clock, when applied metaphori- 


cally to perſons: If it was uſed to fignify an 
inſignificant man, no better than a puppet, my 


conjecture is ill-founled ; but if it were uſel 


to denote a perſon of an aſſuming teraper, who 


took upon him the direction of every thing in 


the family, or lociety in which he lived, thc 
amendment is juſt, The paſſage quoted by 
Steevens from the old comedy, entitle ed, If this 


be not a good Play the Devil is in it, would 


poſſibly have cleared up this point had he given 


it to us at length; and the part he has given us 


ſeems to favour my conjecture, as the ſpeaker, 
whoever he is, appears to wiſh to be jack of 
the clock; but without the context we e 


determine with certainty | how the phraſe w2 


applied. 


There is a paſſage in Cowley's diſcourſe con- 
cerning the government of Oliver Cromwell; an 
eſſay ſo excellent both with reſpect to ſtyle and 
argument, that it will bear a compariſon With 

eee e th 


/ 

fel: 
NO! 
the 


ſuffer, &c. | think they mean, do we find? 


[ 171 1 


he moſt brilliant productions of the preſent Vor. 5. 
time, which alſo, in ſume meaſure, ſupports my 8 I4S+ 
amendment. 

« An1 though we ſee a man, like that which 
« we call jack of the clock-houſe, ftriking as it 
«© were, the tullneſs of time, yet our reaſon muſt 
« needs be convinced that his hand is moved by 


e ſyme {ecret, aud to us WhO itand without, invi- 
«« ſible direction.“ 


A jack of all trades, means a clever active 
fellow, who is good at cvery thing; but I can- 
not ſay that this phraſe has any councAion with 

the other. 


HENRY THE FOURTH, 


: we a time Jus Gighred p. peace to pang, . - A $62. ” 


I cannot agree with Johnſon i in thinking that 5 
the words fnd we, mean let us find, or let us 


And that the ſentence ſhould conclude with a 
note of 1 ieee 4 


— 


"os more the hirky entrance of this ſoil, a 253˙ 
Shall daub her lips, with her own childrens? blood ; | 
No more ſhall trenching war, & c. 


This 


Vol. 5. 
Page 25 3. 


1 978 1 


This 1s a very embarraſſing paſſage ; ; It is non- 
ſenſe as it ſtands, and the amendments pro- 
poſed by moſt of the editors, do not ſeem ſatis- 
factory even to themſelves ; I ſhall therefore 
hazard a conjecture perhaps as erroneous as the 


reſt: Warburton thinks that he ſolves every 
difficulty, by reading trempe inſtead of damp, or 


daube, which would evidently be a change for 


the worſe, and be nothing to the purpoſe, for 
the difficulty docs not lie! in 1285 word daub, but in 


eNnirance. 


The amendments 00 by Johnſon depart 
conſiderably from the old reading, and if ad- 


mitted, would make out but a very harſh and 


king does not allude to ravages committed by any | 


impertect kind of ſenſe :—and that propoſed by 
Stecvens, the reading of extras inftead of . 


trance, cannot poſſibly be right, becauſe the 


foreign invaders, but to the blood thed by the 


Engliſh themſelves ; by thoſe who, 


Did lately meet in the 2e ſhock, 
And furious cl! loſe of civil butchery.” 


The amendment I ſhould propoſe, 1s to read 


Erin zys, inſt end of entrance, and then the pail: 5 
will run thus | 


«© No hate: the chirſt Erinnys of this ſoil 
«« Shall 05 ker lips, with ber own children's blood; 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 


Nor hruiſe her flow rets with the armed hoots of 
CE hoſtile paces.“ 


By 5 is meant the 5 of diſcord. The 
Erinnys of this ſoil, may poſſibly be conſidered 
us an uncommon mode of expreſſion, as in truth ? 
it is, but it is juſtified by a paſſage i in the ſe- 


cond Eneid of irgil, where Eneas calls Helien : 


c. 


Trolle, Og. Da: triœ communis Erinnys.“ | 


And 


Will 


cc 


66 


IE 
ber } 
to th; 
as h. 

ron: 
2 it 
ſonlf 


whe 


mea 
one 


And an expreſſion ſomewhat ſimilar occurs Page 253: 
in the Firſt Part of Henry VL. where Sir 


William Lucy ſays: 


6s Tal! ot lain ? The Frenchman 8 only ſcourge, 
« Your kingdom $ terror, and black Nemeſis. 


It is evident that the words, her own children; 

her fields, her flowrets, muſt all neceflarily reter 

to this ſoil; and that Shakeſpeare in this place, 
as he does in many others, uſes the perſonal 

ronoun inſtead of the imperſonal, her inſtead 
of its ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that he means to per- 
ſonif7 the ſoil, as he does in Richard Tt 
here Bolin agbro=c departing on his exile ſays: 


+: 588 eee ſoil adieu, | 
66 « My morher and my nurſe | that bears me yet.” 


As melancholy as 4 gib- cat. 205. 
In Johnſon s Bartholomew Pair, Waſpe fays: 
0 „Before 1 will endure ſuch another halſ-day with 
<> 5 him, Vibe drawn with a good g gih-cat through: 
„ great pond, as his uncle Hodge was.“ | 
1; ſhould therefore ſuppoſe that a 8 cat 
means a ftrong ram: cat, rather chan an old 
One. | Fo | 
The mela ncholy of moor-ditch. „ OR 


: Alluding perhaps to the thick gloomy look of 
a ſtanding pool of muddy water, fuch as probably. 
moor-ditch uſed 1 to contain. END | 


And n never riſe 
To do him wrong, c. 
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Vor. 5. 


Tage 278. 


279. 


ſelves: He propoſes, however, no amendment 


41 
The e mould be pointed thus : 


«© And never riſe 
& To do him wrong, or any way rg gage, 
* What then he lid; ſo he unſay i: now.” 


Shall we buy treaſon, and indent with fears, 
When they have loſt and torfeited themiclves ? 


Warburton's note on this paſſage is perfectly 


unintelligible; no human being can compre— 
hend, how with fears can mean with Mortimer. 


Steevens has proved that ohnſon's amendment 


is inadmiſſib e, none of the noblemen in quel- 
tion having as yet rebelled or forfeied them- 


himſelf; that which 1. Thould offer, 18 to read 


the paſſage thus 


&« Shall we buy treaſon ? And inden fie fer. 
When they have loſt, and forieited themſelves ? 


Which perſectly agrees with the reſt of this 
eech for Henry looks upon Mortimer as his 


enemy, and as having wilfully betrayed him- 


ſelf to Glendower. Hanmer propoſes to read 


toes, but 1t 1s neceſſary alſo to read for inſtead of |} 
with, unleſs. the King conſiders Mortimer : as a 
Py in the e 


Never did bare and rotten policy 
Colour his working with ſuch deadly wounds, 


Since there | is ſuch good authority as John- 


fon informs us, for reading baJe in this paſ- YF 
ſage inſtead * bare, the former word ſhould | 


certainly be adopted. Bare policy, that is, poli- 
cy lying open to detection, as Johnſon explains 
it, is in truth not policy at all; the epithet 


baſe, alſo agrees beſt with rotten. 


o 


I 73 J AL 
To prove that true | 5 VOI. 5. 


age 282. 
Needs no more hut one tongue for all thoſe wounds, Page 202 
Thoſe mouthed wounds, which valianily he took, &c. 


Ihe conſtru Hon of this paſſage 18 ſufficiently 
clear, but ſeems obſcure to johnſon from his 
having miſtaken the author's idea; Hotſpur calls 
Mortimer's wounds mouihed, from their gaping 
like a mouth, and ſays, that to prove his Noh, 
bat one tongue was neceſſary for all theſe 
mouths ; this may be harih, but the {ame idea 
occurs in Coriolanus, where one of 1he Popu- 


lace ſays: 


6c For ik he ſhews us his wounds, we are to put our 
858 tongues into theſe wounds 3, and {peak forthem.” 


And again in Julius Ceſar, Anthony fas : 5 


« But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Anthony ; there were an Anthony 
CL Would rufflle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cztar, that ſhould mov c, &c. 


Ben his check look „d pale, ip | bas, 283. 
And on my face he turn'd an eye of death, 1 
Trembling g even at che name of Mortimer. 


Johnſon and Steevens ſeem to think that 
Hotſpur meant to deſcribe the King as trem- 
bling, not with fear; but rage, but {ure 19-they: ::-- 
are mifiaken. Ihe King had no reaſon to be 
enraged at Mortimer, who had been take en pri- 
ſoner in fighting againſt his enemy, but he had 
much reaſon to frar che man wa had a better 
title to the crown than himſelf, which had been 
proclaimed by Richard II. and 3 
when Hotſpur i 18 informed of that circumttance 


he ſays: 


«« Nay then I] cannot 8 his an Kin, 
That withed him on the barren mountain ſtarved.“ 
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287. 


next of blood.“ 


1 778 


And Worceſter in the very next line, ſays. 
He cannot blame him for trembling ar the name 
of Mortimer, fince Richard had proclaimed him 


But out u pon this half-faced fellowſhip! | 


Warburton's explanation of theſe words is 


not ſatisfactory, and Johnſon's lapelled coat, is 


an image much too low for Hotipur to allule 


23-, 


{- : 


_ har to Shakeſpeare. 


to, in one of his higheſt flights. Neither of 
_ theſe explanations would juſtify Worceſter's 
remark, that Hotſpur apprehended a world of 


figures there, &c. the image appears to me to 


be taken from the medals which are uſually 
ſtruck to commemorate any ſignal event, or 


great action; which have generally on one fide 


tlic head of the perſon who performed it: When 
two perſons are ſuppoſed to have an equal 


ſhare in the action, they are both of courſe de- 


 lineatell in the medal, and moſt frequently in 
profile. I his is the half-faced fellowſhip which 

Hotſpur diſdains, as he wiſhed to enjoy all the 
dignities of honour without a rival. The coins 


of Philip and Mary, which were firuck in the 
manner J have deſcribed, made this idea fami- 


He apprehends a world of figures here, 
But not the form of what he ſhould attend. 


| Worceſter was about to communicate to Hot- 
ſpur an important ſecret, but before he has dif- 
cloſed it, Hotſpur flies off in a kind of rhapſody 
without waiting to hear what Worceſter had to 
_ propoſe, on which the latter obſerves, ** that 
his Imagination was filled with ſome great con- 
ceptions, but that he did not. regard the parti- 
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cular buſineſs to which he ought to attend.” Mo 85 


This appears to me to be the pl un meaning of 
chis patlage. | 


Why, what a waſp- ſtung and i impatient fool a art thou; ? . 


This reading is confirmed by E fotſpur's ; rept 1 - 


— 


cc Why look you, I am whipp 'd and ſcourg T6 d Wit 
wh rods, | 

„ Nettled and /ung with pi Cn] ires w ben! hear, 

Of this vile politici an Bolt: nzbroke,' 


Yet waſp- -tongued, would alſo be good ſenſe; 


ſor a peeviſh ſcold is frequentiy called a waſp, 


and Johnſon gives that name 10 a peeviſh. cha- 


racter in his Bartholemew Pair, 


| And your e bra fleas like a 1 loach. 


Loach does bot mean here a lake, but 4 ſpe⸗ 


cies of fiſh. It is not likely that Shakeſpeare 


thould put a Scottiſh word into the mouth of a 


Kentiſh carrier, nor have I ever heard that lakes 


were remarkable tor breeding fleas. 


The loach i 15a very ſmall fiſh, but fo exceed- 
ingly prolifick, t that it is ſcldom found without 


: 293. | 


ſawn in it; and it was formerly a practice for 


ihe young Lankan to ſwallow loaches in wine, 


not merely as Steecvens ſuf moles, in order. to 
ew their Jexterity, but b. -cavſc W lonches 


were coniidered as inv igo ating, And a3 apt tO 
communicate their prolitick qu: ary. The car- 
rier therefore means to fay, ** that your ch. im- 

ber-lie breeds fleas as faſt as a loach bree eds, 

not fleas but 2 „ 


80 in As You L; ke it, jacques fays, © that. 


he can ſuck melancholy out of a longs as a Weg- 


Vor. 
Page 


299. 


392. 


305. 


[198-1 


5- zel ſucks eggs,” but he does not mean that the 
95. weazel ſucks eggs out of a ſong. 


And in Troilus and Creſſida, where Neſtor 
ſays that Therſites is 


« A ſlave whoſe gall coins anders . a mint, NE 


he means, that his call coined danders as falt as 
a mint coined Money. 


There's Ss A franklin. 


A franklin | is not, as Johnſon ſays, a little gen 
 Heman, but a | freebolder. 


When a jeſt i is ſo forward, and a foot too. 


Surely we ſhould read, ſo frovard, inſtead of \ 


ſo 8 


It wil be argument for a week. 


Steeveus ſ: ays, that by argument 1s meant fub- } | 
but ſurely that is not 


 jeft-matter for a drama: 
the meaning of the word argument in this place; 


a matter that became the ſubject of a drama 
would probably have more than a week's dura- WF 
tion: Argument here means the ſubject of d- 

_ courle or merriment. 


So Pedro ſays to Benedict, in Much Ado 


about Nothing, 
6c Well, if ever thou doſt fall from this faith, thou wilt 
prove a notable ne. 4 
Pl procure this fat rogue, a Charge of foot, and 


I know his death will be a march of four-ſcore. 


That i is, of four-ſcore feet; 


the Prince quib- 
bling on the word foot, which ſignifies a mea- 
_ lure, and the infantry of an army. I cannot 


conceive 


[ng J 


conceive e why Johnſon ſuppoſes that he means Vor. 5. 
1 Pag 3e 35 

four-ſcore yards; he might as well extend it 

to four-ſcore miles. 


If your mother” 3 cat e 348. 
Had but kittened. | | 1 


We mould read, had kittened, without | but. 


Aud he hd.” 


349. 


Were ſtrangely clamovous 7: the fri zhred fl. Ids. 
We ſhould read, in the frighted ficl ds. 
Pride, 3 0 inion and diſdain, 355. 
Opinion n means here Je f opinion, or conceit. 
And theſe 1 PA that Wall play to you $56," 
Hang 1n the air a thouſand leagues from hence z ; | 1 


et ſtraight they. {ball be here. 


This paſſage is right as it ftands, and is in- 
deed ſo well and fo clearly exprefled that! ſhould _ 
think it required neither comment or amend- 
ment. That Propoſed by Warburton is unne- 
ceſſary, ani the reaſon ke aſſigus for it is con- 
futed by the practice of every hour. It is an 
hundred miles to Coventry, yet I thall be there 
before night.“ Warburton was a learned man, 
yet a very indifferent commentator : theſe are 
common, and alſo proper modes of expreſſion, 
although the word though is not introduced, and 
indeed the ſentences run better without it. I am 
ſurpriſed that Malone ſhould think any amend- 
went neceſſary, and even it that were the caſe 
the amendment he propoſes would not anfwer, 
for thuug' the word an does ſignify if, it never 
ſignifi-:s 1hgugh, and in the ſenſe of if it would 
not anſwer here ſo as to 1 any mean- 
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299. 


392. 


305. 


5 Lure, and the infantry of an 1 army. 


E 


Vol. 5. zel ſucks eggs, but 52 does not mean that the 
3: weazel ſucks eggs out of a ſong. 


And in Troilus and Creſſda, where Neflor 
ſays that Therſites is 


cc A ſlave whoſe call coins ; Nanders like a mint,” 


he means, that his gall coined llanders as faſt a; 


a mint coined money. 


There” 8 A franklin. 


A franklin i is not, as Johnſon ſays, 4 little gen. 


Heman, but a freeÞolder. 


When a jeſt is ſo forward, and a foot too, 
Surely we ſhould read, ſo froward, inſtead of 
o e 

It will be argument for a week. 


 Steevens ſays, that by argument is meant 2 


jecl- matter for a drama: but ſurely that is not 


the meaning of the word argument in this place; 
a matter that became the ſubje& of a drama 
would probably have more than a week's dura- 


tion: Argument here means the © ſubject of diſ- 


courſe or merriment. 


| $o Pedro ſays to Benedict, in Much Ado 
about Nothing, 


15 Well, if ever thou doſt fall from this Faith, thou a 
© hal a notable argument,” | | 


PH procure this fat rogue, a charis of foot, and 
I know his death will be a march of four-ſcore. 


That i is, of four-ſcore feet ; the Prince quib- 


bling on the word foot, which ſignifies a mea- 
J cannot 


conceive 


conc 
four 
to fo 


V 
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conceive why Johnſon ſuppoſes that he means. Vou--$ 
four-ſcore yards; he might as well extend it ag 5e 340. 
to four-ſcore miles. 


IN your mother's TR e 348. 
Had but kittened. | | 


: We ſhould read, had kittened, without but. 


And the herds | | 5 - 349. 
Were ſtrangely clamovous 22 the fr zhred k fi.lds. 8 
We ſhould read, in the frighted ficl ls. 
Pride, W obinion and diſdain. 355. 
pinion means here e 7 . or conceit. 
And ut muſicians that bal! play to you 1 356. 
Hang in the air a thouſand lexgues from hence; f | 


Vet ſtraight they ſhall be here. 


This paſſage is right as it ſtands, aid is in- 
deed ſo well and fo clearly expreſſed that I ſhould 
think it required neither comment or amend- 
ment. That propoled by Warburton is unne- 
ceſſary, ani the reaſon he aſſigns for it is con- 
futed by the practice of every hour. © It is an 
hundred miles to Coventry, yet I ſhall be there 
before night.” Warburton was a learned man, 
yet a very indifferent commentator : theſe are 
common, and alſo proper modes of expreſſion, 
although the word 7hough is not introduced, aud 
indeed the ſentences run better without it. lam 
| ſurpriſed that Malone ſhould think any amend- 
ment neceſſary, and even if that were the caſe 
the amendment he propoſes would not anſwer, 
for though the word an does ſignify if, it never 
ſignifi s ihgugh, and in the ſenſe of F it would 
not anſwer here fo as to produce any mean- 


ing. 
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Page 361. 


—— 
.. C38" 2 the 2 .- 


e 5 
Vol. 3. As in reproof of many tales deviſcd. 


Reproof means here ak 
361. By ſnuling pick- thanks, and baſe new3-mongers. 


The word. by in this place refers to deviſe, 
in the next line but one, above. 


. | et ave his ſtate; 
| Mingled his royalty with carping fools, __ 
Had his great name protaned with their ſcorns. 


| have no doubt but Warburton is right in 
his interpretation of this paſſage, but I think his 
amendment unncceſfary; Shakeſpeare, who ules 
vail for avail, quite tor requile, ftrain for con- 
rain, draw for withdraw ; and in this very 
play the word currents for occurrents, may fairly 


be * to uſe the word carded for 48 


( -arded. 


-.:To card, when applied to wool, is not to 
mingle the coarſe wool with the fine, but to 
blend together the fibres of the wool in ſuch a 
manner that they may be ſpun into a thread ; 


and the word card, in this ſignification, cannot, 

by the moſt forced interpretation, form any 

ſenſe in this paſſage. Farmer might well have 
| ſpared his note, as it only proves what every 


man knows, th:t there are ſuch utenſils as cards, 
and that thoſe cards are made. | 
364. Aud gi ve his countenance againſt his name. 


I doubt the propriety of Johnſon's explana- 
tion of this paſſage, and ſhould rather ſuppoſe 


the meaning of it to be, © that he favoured and 


_ encouraged things that were contrary to his dig- 
nity and reputation 10 countenance, or to 


give 


ten 


. 181 


give countenance to, are common expre lic, Vor. $ 
Page 364. 


and mean to Patronize or encourage. 


He hath more worthy intereſt to m e fate 


T0 have an intereſt lo any ng iQ not Eng- 


liſh. If we read, 


cc He hath more worthy intereſt | in the late, 


the "BY woull'be clear, and agrecable to the 


tenor ol the reſt of the King's ſpeech. 


When I will wear a garment all of blood 
And ſtain my favours in a bloody malk, 


| Steevens's explanation of this paſſage : anpears 
to be right; the word garmen!s 
ing line ſeems to confirm it; 
preſſion occurs near the concluſion of the -play, 
where it is evidently uſed in the ſenſe which ho 
contends for: 


oy But let my favours hide thy mangled face,“ 


lays he Prince to Percy after he had killed [ORE 


in the preced- 
and the ſame ex- 


305. 


366. 


Warburton ſuppoſes that when he ſavs theſe 


wor:'s, he ſtoops down an! kifles kim; but that ” 
ſohnſe n ſun ppoſes, with 
ith a ſcarf. 


v. ould be ridiculous. 
more propricty, that he covers him 
The word favour, in the ſenſe of countenance, 


has no plural when applied | to one | perſon 


On] V. 


Vea, even the ſüchteſt worſhip of his time, 
We ſhould read, 
ens T he ſlighteſt ws; af the © zime. 


ts time 18 ſcarcely fente. 
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Vo Ley Sing me a baudy ſong; make me merry. 
Page 369. | Y Bs | | 55 
= Read, 79 make me merry. 
ö 383. A comfort of retirement lives in this. e 
| Johnſon's explanation is confirmed by a paſ- 
ſage in the Laws of Candy, where OY fo 8, 
N | e And it may be, . N 
* He has ſome petty. Lordſhip to retire re to,” Re A. 
| That is, to have recourſe to. Oo 3. 
{ litt 
| 384. We of the . ſide 
e Muſt keep ale of from ſtrict atbitrement.. 
: Johnſon ; laf explanation of the word Hering, 
I _ appears to be right; his tirft 1 is far-teicl, ed and 
\ unnatural. 
[ Ss BS. 
i | 87. All plum'd like oftridges, 5 Lich the wind 2 - 
| . W - fu 
| Baited | ke eagles having newly bathed, | N OL 
This appears to be the right reading, and to 
be juſily explained by Steevens ; when birds 
have buthed they cannot fly until their feathers 
be diſeatangled, by batting with the wind. p: 
. 88 
389. The powers of us may ſerve ſo great a day. > 1 11 
To make this ſentence correct, we ſhould 
either read the power of us, or the powers with 
SOD. A ſouc'd gurnet. | 5 
A gurnet is an excellent fiſh, and known by 1 v 
that name in Ireland---In London, as I am told, e 
it 18 called a Liper. 
393. | "We muſt away all night, 


Read, We mult away all 1 8 
— hold 


1 535. 
I hold as little counſel with weak fear 5 
As you, my Lord, or any Scot that this day lives.“ 


We ſhould omit the words this day, which 
weakens the lenie, and deſtroy the meaſure 


Now when the Lords and Pai of the realm 
Perceived Northumberland did lean to him, 
The more and leſs came in with cap and knee. 


Vous © 


e 


Steevens has given the words, the more or leſs, 
the only explanation they can bear; but 1 have 


little doubt that we ought to read, 


18 They, more and leſs, came in,“ &c. 


No, good Worceſter, no; | 
We love our be. „ple well. 


As there appears to be no reaſon for intro- 


405. 


ducing the negative into this ſentence, I ſhould 
ſuppole it an error of the prets, and that ye. 


ought to read, 


"ON Know, good Worceſter, know? Kc. 


There is ſufficient reaſon to believe that many 


parts of theſe plays were dictated to the tranf- 
cribers, and the words know and no are preciſely 
the lame in ſound. 

. Who never promiſeth, but he means to pay. 
We ſhould certainly read, : 


6 Who never promiſeth, but means to pay. 7 


4.77 


which agrees with what the Prince fays in the 


firſt act: 


90 80 wh this Lodi lions l clete of, 
And pay the debts, I never promiſed,” Ce. 


Thou 
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TL. 3 Thou haſt redecmed thy loit opinion. 
Page 417. 


Read, © my loſt opinion.” 
420. But let my favours hide thy mangled face, 


Tohnfon's explanation of this pc: Hage is right. 
Warburton's ſuppoſition rather ludicrous. 


S0, in the 30 th Page, th 1e Prince ſays, 


2 5 
. hen I will wear a garment all of blood, 
© And ſtain my favours in a bloody mak.” 


SECOND PART. 


437. : Oer PEN your ears, for Which of you will ſtop 


The vent of hearing, when loud rumour ſpeaks ? 


The word vent is here uſed in a very Uncom- 


mon ſenſe, to expreſ. the paſſage through which 


ſound enters; i uſually means that through 


which ati e 18 let out. 


pres; Blown oy. ſurmiſes, &c. 


ſohnſan accuſes Chakeſpeare of forgetting, in 


this place, that Rumour is the ſpeaker ; had ne 


read 


read 
foun 
ſtane 

les 


x L. 188 J 


read on for ſix lines further, he would have pe 5 
found that the Poet did not forget that circum- #4 3" 


dance, but makes Rumour remark how need- 
leſs it was for him to deſcribe ht infelf : 


« But what need I thus 
«{ My well known body to anatonuze 
bs Among my houuſhold,” 


Every minute now | | | 442. 
Should be the father of ſome firatagem. 


955 Th fratagen, means here ſome great, im- 
portant or dreadful event. „„ 
So, in the Third Part of Henry VE the fa- 
ther who had killed his ſon, ſay VVV'i; 

O pity God! this miſerable age! 
What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcherly ! 4 
hie mortal quarre! daily doth beget.“ 


He ſeemed in running to devour the Na 44G 


So Ariel, to deſcribe his alacrity in obeyin no. 
Pr oſpero 3 comman 1s, ſays,. 


III drink the air before me.” 


I was never mann'd with an agate until MS 


Warburton, in his note on this pa lage, 7 

that our author uſes the word 4% in another 
place, to ex" "reſs the ſame thought; but that 
is not the fact. Shakeſpeare no where uſes. 
aglet in that ſenſe, but Warburton choſe to do 

it tor him, by inliſting upon reading ag/et in- 

ftext of agate, in the following paſſage, in Much 
Ado about Nothing, t though there was neither 
neceſſity or authority for the alteration :.- 


«© If tall, a lance il! headed ; 
«It low, an agate very vilely cut.“ 


The 
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The words vilely cut, ſhew plaint y that agate 


Wage 10 is the riglit reading. 


"What ſaid Maſter Dombledon. 
; Probably Dowble-down 
1 am the fellow with the great belly, and he 15 oy 
dog. 


Farmer's s obſervation on this paſſage 18 rather 


ridiculous. 588 8 as there any man cver ſo fat that 


he could! not 1 e his way? 


Your chin double, your wit ſingle. 


Johnſon's explavation of this paſſage is "ol 
conceive 4 with his uſual judgment: It does 
appear that Falftaff”s merriment was 1 
or unfaſkionable; for if that had been the wm 
the young men would not have liked it fo well 
nor would that circumſtance have been perceiv ed 
by the chief juſtice, who was older than him- 


ſelf; but though Falſtaff had ſuch a fund of wit 
and humour, it was not unnatural that a grave 
judge whoſe thoughts were conſtantly employed 
about the ſerious buſineſs of lite, ſhould conti- 
der ſuch an improvident, diſſipated old man, as 


ſimgle- witte l, or half-witted, as we ſhould no- 
term it. 


o, in the next act, the chief juſtice 
calls kgs a great fool; and even his friend Harry, 


7 after his reformation, bids him not to anſwer. 


with a fool- born jeſt, and lays, «© that white hairs 


ill become a fool and jeſter.” 


4 think, however, that this ſpeech of the chief 


juſtice is ſomewhat in Falſtaff's own ſtyle, which 
verifies what he ſays of himſelf, “that all the 


world loved to gird at him, and that he was not 


only 


„ 


only witty himſelf, but the cauſe of wit in other 
men. 


3 35 | 
Page 462. 


5 were better to be eaten to death with a ruſt. 43. 
Surely we ſhould read, with ruft, not a ruſt. 
HasT.—But by your leave it never yet did hurt 466. 
To lay down likelihoods, and forms of hope. V 


Ba K DO "RP: es, in this preſent quality of war 
Indeed of inſtant aQtion. 


All the commentators. have. clarinet. to 
reform this patſage, but, in my opinion, with- 
out ſucceſs ;—and as there is no authority what- | 
ſoever for the altcration made by Johnſon, and 

adopted by Steevens, 1 mult firſt {tate the paſ- 5 
age as it originally ſtood > 


us Yes, if this preſent quality of war, 
BE Indeed the iaſlant action 5 


and then I think that the ſighteſt alteration in 
two words, which will ſcarcely make any dif- 
ſerence in the trace of the letters, will render it 
clearly intelligible. I ſhould e 
to read it thus ;— 8 , * 


fs "You," if this preſcient quality of war: 
5 Induc'd the inſtant action.“ | 


The t train of reaſoning is this: .—Haſtings ſays 
it never yet did hurt to lay down likelihoods or 
forms of hope; Bardolph replies that ſuch ſpe- 
culations bad been hurtful, when the confidets- : 
tion of them, and reliance upon them, induced 
the leaders to proceed to inſtant «Gon Bar- 
dolph is ſenſible and conſiſtent, he is not an 
enemy to Hope, for he wiſhes that key ſhould 
delay their march till the arrival of the ſuccours 
which Danes oped for from eee 
ut 


Lon 


| | 


Vor. 5. but he is SL heir proceeding to meet the 

Fae 406. Ni . Wit vnequal force, on the proſpet 5 J 

Being joined þ 55 Tm n on the way. It is fach mis 

faliguine and N hopes as the ſe that he dra 

1 cor, to the e appearing; bude, and which he: fam 

5 fays Mere the ruin of H. rry Percy. The word that 
= indy ed, in writing, differs but little from indeed, 
= nor does *reſcien! differ much from fpreſen;.—— 

4} In Troilus and Crefi mo EONS conſiders 3 

1 - ence a5 one of tte qualities of a general ; ſpeak- 1 

1 ing of the yo! ung men in ue army, he ſay 87 will 

whi 

hey tax. our policy and call it cov ardice "bh 1 

„ Count wildom, as no member of the war; | mad 

«© Pyreita! prefcience, and elcem no act | lian 

% But that of hand.“ 1 8 tile 

N this 

474. — * parce el-gilt gobl. et. ling 


That is, a goblet partly gil, and partly not: the 


.- . con 
x it does not man, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, a goblet _ 
gilt over, as dittinguit new tom lolid Sold. Ws 
|: 5 . 
1 FEEN Waſh thy face, and draw thy o Mon. 
1 | a 
1 Draw means here with raW. 
| 482. | And that I am a proper fellow of my hands, 35 Mm”. 
q Lat ts, a handſome fellow for my ſize, or Wo Jus 
| my inches, as we ſhould cow expreſs it. tlc WW Fa 
| ay of meaſuring hories is by hands, and to luf 
tits Poins alludes. At all fellow, in the lan- Gl 
Luagc Of Shakeſpeare &'s time, means, as johnſon | 
= -:-- O0blerves, a-fout, 170 ti o tel! 0 , hit the Word 
411 does not occur in this 8 paſ age, and the word 1 
| proper = not bear the ſame meaning. b 
WW th: 
485. - Py ut on two leather- Arbe and aprons, and Walt upon Ss = Co; 
him at his tatle as drawers, | | : bu 
ha 


Johnfor 


[ 199 J 
Johnſon is offend ed at the improbability of For OL. f. 
this plot's ſucceeding, where the Frince an! the Fase 4%. 
drawers were all kno: vn; he forgets that all the 


family were in the S ec e 1 Fallt at?, and 
that the Prince a and Pois; were diſgu lcd. 


And ſpeaking thick, WIC! Nature de las blemiſh, 435 
Became the accents of t] ne valiant. 


This paſſage will ber two different interpre- 
tations; 1t may either mean, that ſpeaking thick, 
which was a natural blemiſh in him, was confſi- 


W dered as adding grace to the accents of the va- 


liant; or that if came to be affected and prac- 
tiſed by them. If the word became is uſed in 
this latter ſenſe, we Mould read accent in the 
ſingular, inſtcadl « of acc ens. I ſhould ſuprofe 
the laſt explanation t9 be the true one, which is 
confirmed by the lines immediately ſuccecd- 
ing: „„ 
45 For chole that could . ow and tardily 

c WOuld turn their n Per. ions 40 abuſe, 
% To ſeem like him.” | 


You make fat raſcals, Mr. Dol. 


£) ow : 


Ta grow | lat a; und bloated, is one Of the:conſe- RN 
quences of the venereal 9 15 dale „ and; to tat 
Falſtaff . alludes. ere are Other al- 
luſions in the following 8 hes to the ſame 
diforder. e 6 5 
Have we not Hiren here ? ” „ 1 
304. 


e ſup Poſes that in the firſt of theſe. © 
paſi: 128 Hiren means a woman; and that Te 
the "Bas it means a ſword. It is of litile 
COL "QUENCE alich of the explanations we ag lopt;-- 
but I ſee no reaſon. why the word ſhouid not 
nave the ſame ſenſe in bot! lol paces: 2nd ag 


Piſtol, 
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Vol.. 5. Piſtol, in his next ſpeech but one, calls his {word 
Page 302.  ſeveet-heart, it is probable that by hiren he means 


505. 


his ſword in both ;—beſides Dol was not his 
ſweet-heart. 


Qucit kim down, Bardolph, like a 5 groat ſhilling, 


Falſtaff, as Steevens obſerves, alludes to the 
| brats caſters uſed in playing ſbovel-board, the 


laſt of which frequently knocks off thoſe which 
were played betore :—Sore of the antient coins 


were uſed for this purpole, as appears trom the 
paſſages already cited; ant alſo from a paſſge 


in the Merry Wives of Windſor, whe: e lender 
ſays, his pocket was pick'd of ſeven groats 
in mild ſixpences, and two Edward's ſhovel- 
boards.“ 
thov el. board is called Hat oat. 


In Campion's Hiſtory of England, 


See if he be not iſping to his n aſters old ables, 


Warburton propoſes to amend this paſſage by 
reading claſping, inftea1 of /i/ping, and ſupports 
that amendment by a paſſage in Cymbeline, IF 

. where we find indeed the word claſp, and con- 
nected with the word 7ables; 
in a very different ſenſe from that which he con- 
rends for, and means merely to ſbut up, not 7 
7% liſp is the right reading, and means 
to {peak in the ſoft voice of a lover. 


(II race. 


So, in the firſt act of the Mad Lover of Beau 


mont and Fletcher, the F ol, in i deſcribing the 
boy, ſays, 


e That: 12 liſps when he lifts to catch a chamber- | 


| AF maid?” ?! 


And in the Heel is an Aſs, when [it 25 dottrel 


finds Pug making love to his wiſe, he lays, 
« il An Jour liſping,” 


but it is there uſed B8 


3 And 


. 191 
ud hanging them, : 
With deafning clamours in the ſlippery clouds, 


The modern editors read ſlippery ftrowds, . 
but Steevens contends for the old reading, and 


ſays that there is no age obtaing! by the 
amendment, for that // is had fo 18 the 
fame meaning as clouds, in which attertion he 


appears to be right: — But the word ſprowds has 


certainly another ſignification, and means the 


great ropes of a ſhip which go up the mſts, : 
41e 

lays, a moderate tempeſt would hang "IM waves. 

in the ſhrowds, but I cannot think that, for 
when the waves are hu: 1.” in the ſhrowds, tie 
whole ſhip muſt TY un ler them. If Hotſpur 
were the ſpeaker, cluds might be the right 
reading ; but 1855 is not an ex ctravagant 1 | 


and from one maſt acroſs to the Other.“ 


it is a natural deſcription, ex; preſled in he 


blimeſt ! nguage of Poetry”, and # FOR 1 
ſhould ſvppole that we ought to read ſhows. 
The epithet flips ery 1 s applica ble to ſbrowd; in 
the ſenſe which 1 C0: tend 0 Ty but v. vould il 


agree with « laude 45 


Oh! 5 were. ſeen! 5 
"The happiett | vouth viewing his progreſs through, 
What perils paſe, what croſſes to enſue 
| Would mut the book, Fc. | 


1 don't think that John afo n has thoroughly 

conceived the meaning of t bis pail ige; this hap- _ 

BE: youth who is to for elce the future progreſs 
uppoſel at that time of 


of his life, cannot be 


| his | aappinets, to haue gone thr ough many pe- 
rils. Both thi perils and croſſes that the King 
allu; les to were yet to come, and what the youth 
is to fore eſce, is the many crofics he w ould have 
to 


Vol. 5 


Page 318. 
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Vor. 55 to contend with, even after he has paſſed throw; h 


3 many perils. hie 
519. 5 5 Are thoſe things then neceſſities? 
Then let us meet them like neceſſities, 
That is, let us meet them with that patience 
and quiet temper with which men of fortitude 
meet thoſe events which they know to be in- 5 1 
evitable.- 1 cannot approve. of Johnſon's s ex- ob 
5 planation. tend 
8 JJ ⁵ ⁵ ⁵ͤ—5w .. wou! 
531. Swifter than he that gibbets on the brewer's bucket. ther 
1 don't think Johnſon's explanation of this like 
paaſſage juſt.— The carrying beer from the vet for 
to the barrel, muſt be a matter that requires of a 
more labour than ſwiftneſs. Falſtaff ſcems to and 
mean,“ ſwifter than he that puts the buckets Pafſa 
on the gibbet ;” for as the buckets at each end vou 
of the gibbet muſt be put on at the fame in- born, 
ſtant, it -necell: farily ace, a quick motion. . 
be t 
534. 1 he feats he hath 45 about Turnbolt:f Ireet. bry, 
Johnſon, i in his Dramatis Perſons of his Bar- of pr 
thotomew. Fa ur, deſcribes Jordan Knockum, as mun 
a horſe courſer, Or Tanger of Turnbull-ftreet. | lar ( 
Ro Og” reno | NO OO | Crue] 
541. Tory: Jour n to graves. treat 
It appears to me that the preſent. reading 
cannot be right, and that we muſt either read 
greaves with SteeVEnS, Or glaives with Warbur- BY 
ton: Prince john, in the next ſcene, addreſſing W 
the Archbiſhop in the ſame manner that 19 © | they 
moreland does in this, makes uſe of this ex- of th 
preſſion, = . ther 
8 hic 


„ Turning 


[ 193 ] 


cc Turning the word to fwerd, and life to death,: 5 


which would induce me to read in this place, | 
45 Turning your books to glues,” 
My brother reneral the common wealth, 


To brother born, an houſehold i injury, 
I make my quarrel in particular, 


Vol. 5. 


Page Do 


46. 


It is abſolutely im zoflible that theſe words 
| ſhould imply the ſenſe which Warburton con- 
* tends for, and though Johnſon's. amendment 
would render the paſſage intelligible, it is ra- 
ther improbable that two words ſo entirely un- 
like as general, and brother, ſhould be miſtaken 
| for each other; beſides there ſeems to be a kind 
| of antitheſis intended between brother-general _ 
and brother-born, which makes me think the 


paſſage right as it now ſtands : 'The Archbiſhop 


would not have called his brother, his brother- 
born, if it were not to mark ſome diſtinction. . 


The meaning of the paſſage appears to me to 
be this, © My brother- general (meaning Mow- 
bry, the Lord- mari ſchal) makes the miſconduct 
of publick affairs, and the welfare of the com- 
munity, his cauſe of quarrel, but my particu- 
lar cauſe of quarrel, is a family injury, the 
cruelty with which my real brother has been 135 


treated; mein Lord e. 


And preſent e execution of our with” 
To us, and to our purpoſes confined. _ 


N 


; Warburton? 8 amendment cannot 1 right, for N 

, they did not confine themſelves to the ſecurity 

| of gs lives and properties; they demanded alſo 

the redreſs of certain grievances, a ſchedule of 

which mey delivered to Weſtmoreland, and 
ee 4 abcr c rac ——— which we 
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Page 545. dreſs at the very time that he orders them to Þri 
i execution; nor can I approve of reading cn. ſay 
| ſigned, as Johnſon propoſes; as the words con- tei 
it figned to our purpoſes, will not bear the mean- | pl 
11 ing that he wiſhes to attribute to them. The ſu 
6 | preſent reading appears to me to be right, and me 
bw what they demand 1s a ſpeedy execution of their be 
In wills, ſo far as they relate to themſelves, and le 
to the grievances which Ty e to re-. 
dress. ö 
3 We come within qur awfal . ; | | far 


Awſul is frequently uſed by Shakeſpeare tw 1 Pf” 
_ exprels lauful, and that I conſider as the mean- 

Ing of the word, both here and in the paſſage 
quoted oy Johnſon from The Two Gentlemen of 


Verona. 
It is alſo uſed in the fame ſenſe 1 in Pericles, | a 
Prince of Sr ot l 


85 0 A better Prince and Neuen Lord | the 
66 That will prove awful both! in deed and word. ” 
859. 5 : Give me leave to go thro? 8 and when you P 
* come to court, lend my good Lord, in your good 
. report. N „ 5 
The word Hand is the infinitive od: and N 
lies 
uſed without the article 79, by a common poe- Þ W. 
tical licenſe: Either inſert the article before Im 
fand, or include in a parentheſis the word 1 
(when you come to court) and the ſenſe will paſ 
be evident. 55 „ 1 
876. Let me no more [Hom this obedience riſe En 


Which my moſt true, and inward-duteous ſpirit 
. this 7 and exterior bending. 


2 ho btn. 
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With great 3 to Tohnſon, I cannot ap- 3 6 
prove of either of his explanations of this paſ- Page 576. 
ſage : The latter words, this proſtrate and ex- 
terior bending, appear to me to be merely ex- 
planatory of the former words, this obedience ; 
ſuppoſe the intermediate ſentence (which my 

moſt true and inward duteous ſpirit teacheth) to 
be included in a parentheſis, and the meaning . 
[ contend. for will be evident. 


And all thy friends, which you ind make thy owls. : 578. | 


7 yrwhitt's amendment is ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to make ſenſe of this line, that I am ſur- 
priſed the editors did not adopt it. We muſt 
read all my friends inſtead of 9 friends. e 


—Which to avoid, | 578. 

| I eve them we”: | e 
As this paſſage a 5 King iS adviſing 

the Prince to make thoſe perſons his friends, 

whom he has already cut off ; we ſhould ſurely 

therefore read, * cut ſome off, inſtead of them.” 5 


Let! it be caſt and 8 | 582. 
That is, caſt up, computed. | - 
And never wall you ſee that I will 8 „ 
A ragged and foreſtall'd remiſſion, ELD | = 
The difficulty of this paſſage, a8 Johnſon ſa ys, 


3 lies in the words foreſtalled and remiſſion, * which 
Warburton has not attempted to remove. 


The ſame expreſſion occurs in two different 
paſſages i in Maſhnger. . 


Fin the Duke of Milan, Sforza tags to the- 
2 Emperor, . 
e Nor Some 1 Bir a fas: — | 
F „Falling at your feet, 8 and howling 
, 8 cc For a foreſtall'd remiſſion,” - 


Os Res 


EW 


1 VOL 5. 


E 495 . 


And in the Bond Man, Piſander ſays, 
3j 88 
Ourſelves to moſt advantage, than to truſt 
To a foreſtall'd remiſſion.“ | 


In all theſe paſſages, a foreſtall'd remiſſion 


ſeems to mean, a remiſſion that it is pre- deter- 


mined, ſhall not be granted, or will be render- 


ed nugatory. Shakeſpeare uſes in more places 
than one the word foreftall in the ſenſe of to 


prevent. 


Horatio ſays to Hamlet, “ If your mind diſ- 


like any thing, obey it. I will foreſtall their 
repair hither.” In this very play, the Prince 
ſays to the King, V 


592; 


gut for my tears, „ 

5“ had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke.“ 

In Hamlet, the King fays, _ 
And what's in prayer, but this twofold force, 

* To be foreſtall'd ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd being down. 
Where it ſuall mingle with the ſtate of floods, 

And flow henceforth in formal majeſty. 


The objection to Warburton's explanation is, 


that the word fate in the ſingular, does not im- 


ply the ſenſe he contends for; we ſay an at- 


ſembly of the fates, not of the fate. I believe 


we muſt either adopt Hanmer's amendment, 


or ſuppoſe that fate means dignity ; and that to 


mingle with the ſtate of floods, is to partake of the 


dignity of floods. by ſhould preter f the amend- 1 — 


ment to this interpretation. 


HENRY 
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HENRY THE FIFTH. 


0 may v we cram 


Within this wooden O, the very caſques 
That did afiright the air at Agincourt ? 


Johnſon's criticiſm on Shakeſpeare's calling | 
a circle an O, is rather injudiciouſly introduced 
in this place, where it was evidently the poet's 
intention to repreſent the little circle in which 
they acted, in as contemptible a light as he 
cou: the very caſques, does not mean the in- 
dentical caſques, but te de only, the caſ- 85 


F qu<s alone. 


| So, in the Taming of che Shrew, Catharine 
2 fays to Grumio, 


Thou falſe 1 gave! 
5 That feeds me with the very name e of meat. 


The very name, means here the name only. 


| Whoſe high upreared, . e RP 
The perilous narrow ocean parts afunder, 
The preſent reading is right, but there could | 
be a comma between the words perilous and 


zarrow, as it was by no means Shakeſpeare's | 
intention to join them together, and to make a 


burletque phraſe of them, ſuch as Steevens 


deſcribes. The perilouſneſs of the ocean to 
be paſſed by the army before the meeting of the 
Kings, adds to the grandeur and intereſt "Bene: the 

cene; 
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ſcene; and it is well known that narrow ſe: 
are the moſt perilous So the Chorus in the 


next act, inſinuates that it was neceſſary 


To charm the narrow ſeas 
To give them gentle paſs.” 


And in the Merchant of Venice, the narroy 


ſeas are made the ſcene of ſhipwrecks, where 


| Solanio ſays, © Antonio hath a ſhip of rich 


ous, flat, and fatal, &c, 


lading wrecked on the narrow ſeas ; the Good- 


wins I think they call the place, a very danger: 


| Into a thouſand parts divide one man 
And make imaginary puiſſance. 2 


The meaning of this is, Suppoſe every man 
do reprelent a thouſand; but it is very ill ex- | 


preſſed. 


For it is your thou gh ts that now muſt deck our Kings, 
Carry them here and there, Sc. 6 


| Johnſon ſays that we may read King infteas 


of Kings ; but Kings is the right reading ; tor 


makes his appearance. 


as Steeyens obſerves, the King of France alſo 


| Johnſon is in my opinion miſtaken alſo in 


his explanation of the remainder of the ſentence, 
Carry them here and there,” does not mean as 
he ſuppoſes, Carry your thoughts here and there; 
for the Chorus not only calls upon the 1magina- WF 


tion of the audience to adorn his Kings, but 


to carry them alſo from one place to another, Y 
though by a common poetical licenſe the copu- F 


lative be omitted. 


The 


the 


1 8 1 


* breath no ſooner left his father's bod Yo 
But that his wildneſs, mortified 1 in him, 
een to die too. 


The ſame thought occurs in the laſt ſcene of 
the preceding play, where Henry V. ſays, 


* And Princes all, believe me, I beſeech you, 
My father is gone wild into his grave, 
7 For in his tomb lie my affeCtions.” | 


| Save that there was not time enough to hear 
'The ſeverals, and unhidden paſſages. 


1 believe we ſhould read ſeveral, inſtead of - 
 Jeverals. 5 | 


To TR his tele with ſome ſhew of Muth. 


1 believe that fine is the right reading, and 
that the metaphor is taken from the fining « 0E 
5 liquors. In the next line, the Speaker lays, 


«c Tho in pure truth, it was cxrrupe and nought.” 1 


It is the jury that finds a verdict, not 1 
plaintiff or defendant, and therefore A man can- 
not. ind his own title. 


And rather chuſe to hide they i in a net, 
Than amply to imbare their crooked bie. 


Thee no doubt but this is the right reading” Ef 
though the editor, who has adopted it, ſeems . 
to argue againſt it; it makes the ſenſe more 
clear than any of the other readings propoſed; 
imbare in the laſt line, is naturally oppoſed to 
hide in that which precedes, and it differs but 
little from the reading of the quarto of 1600. 
The objection that there is no ſuch word as 
imbare, can have but little weight; it is a word 

ſo fairly deduced, and o Su: underſtood, D 


that | 
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that an author of much 1% celebrity chan 


he | Shakeſpeare nada right to coin it. 


They know your grace bath cauſe, and means, and 
might; 2 
So hath your highneſs. 


Warburton's amendment is unneceſſary ; but 
ſurely we ſhould point the paſſage thus, 


«TT hey know your grace hath cauſe ; ; and means, 
8 And might | 
« $9 hath your highneſs :. : 


Meaning that the King had not only a good 


cauſe, but force to ſupport it; — / in this place 
has the force of allo or likewiſe. 


It follows than, that the cat {molt ſtay at home ; 1 
Vet that is but a curs'd neceſſity, | 
Since we have locks, &c. 


A agree with Steeve ens ae. a curſed neceſſity 

might poſſibly mean an unfortunate neceſſity ; 
but that cannot be the ſenſe of thoſe words in 
this place, as it would be directly oppoſite to 


the import of the word hut, which immediately 


precedes them, and to the two lines which fol- 
 Jow. Let us⸗fubftitute the word unfortunate in 
the place of curſed, and ſee what N non- 


ſenſe it will make of the paſſage :- 


& It follows then the cat muſt ſtay at home, Fu: 
© This is but an unfortunate neceſſity, ſince e 
0 Have locks and keys,” & c. | 


It is evident, therefore, that if a 00 * re- 


tained in the text, we muſt neceſſarily read nol, - 


inſtead of but :;— 


ec Yet that i is not a a curs'd neceſſity.” 2 


+ -.907-- 


If the word but is to ſand, we may either 
read cruſhed neceſſity, as Johnſon ſuggeſts, or 
cured neceſſity ; that is a neceſſity for which a 
remedy 1s provided. 


We never valued this poor ſeat of England, 
And therefore, living hence, did give urſelf 
To barbarous licenſe. _ 


Theſe words cannot dont) expreſs the enſe 
that Warburton contends for, nor indeed any 
other that I can diſcover; the King's hy ang 


is this:“ I never valued this poor ſeat of 
England, and therefore whilſt I lived in it, I 
gave myſelf up to licenſe, but when I rouſe 
my ſelf in my throne of France, I will act like 


2 Kirk ” It is evident therefore, that we ſhould _ 
adopt Hanmer's amendment, and read here, 
inſtead of hence; the King had never lived out 
of England, and it was there that he g gave him- 


ſelf to licentiouſneſs. 


Hut till the King comes fon, ad not till then, 5 
Unto Southampton do we ſhift our ſcene. es 


As theſe predictions of the chorus, are Tack” 
as muſt be literally fulfilled, I am ſurpriſed a : 
there ſhould be any doubt concerning the right _ 
reading of this paſſage, which may be cleared 


up by the ſubſequent facts. Now, the fact is, 


that . ſcene doth not change to Southampton 
till the King makes his next appearance, we 
muſt evidently therefore, read with Hanmer, 
But when the King comes forth, &c.” and 
conclude that the author of the canons of critt- 


ciſm and of the reviia! are miftaken. 


nd when I can't W 1 n 005 a3 51 may. 


Surely we ſhould read, I will die as I may.” 


Page 24. 
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For 10 can talk, and piſtol's cock is up, 
And flaſhing fire will follow. 


The editors have, without authorit y, amended 


this paſſage into nonſenſe :—The old reading 


I can take is right, and means, I can 1ake fire, 


though piſtol's cock was up, yet if he did not 


take fire, no flaſhing could enſue; the Whole 


ſentence conſiſts of alluſions to his name. 


WhO are > the late commillioners. 


That i is, as appears from the ſequel, who are 


the perſons lately appointed commiſſioners. 


_ | 


And other devils who ſuggeſt by treaſons, 1 
Do botch and bungle, &c. 


To ſuggeſt by treaſons is not ſenſe. Johnſon 


in his edition reads, ſuggeſt by-!reaſons, which 


appears to me to be equally unintelligible ; 1 
can conceive what a by-road, a by-law, or a 


by: intereſt may mean, but I have no conception 


of a by-treaſon, and ſhould therefore ſuppoſe 


that we ought to read, ae 10 treaſons. 5 


52. 


WS made a 3 end. 


fobnſow fays, that finer is here uſed as final: 


but I think he is miſtaken: Every man that 


dies makes a final end, but Quickly means to 


deſcribe Falſtaff's behaviour at his exit as un- 


commonly placid. He made a fine end, is at 
this day a vulgar expreſſion, when any perſon 


dies with reſolution and devotion: 


Bo 55+ 


So Ophelia ſays of ber father, 
e 8 ſay, he made a good end,” 


how T to comfort him, bid him he fhould not think 
of God. 


The — 


Sir 


[ 5 
3 2 ſame idea occurs in Twelfth Night, where 
E Sir: Andrew in his challenge lays, 
God have mercy on one of our ſouls! he may have 
. Were upon mine, but my hope 1 is nan 
Let ſenſes rule; ;—the word i is, bien and pay, 


Truſt none. 


1 have no doubt but Piſtol meant to ) ſay, 


ho Let ſentences rule.” 


Vol 6. 1 
as ** 


By which he. means eier « or proverbs, and 


| accordingly he gives us a : firing of them in the 


remainder of his ſpeech. 


In the Merchant of Venice, when Xarciffa had 


quoted ſome proverbs to Portia, ſhe replies, 


Sas Good ſentences, and well pronouc'd, 5 15 


And in the laſt act of the Noble 8 


Beaufort ſays to Clerimont, who Soes off with 
4 proverbial remark, 


0 Go thy way, ſentences! 225 
Let it pry thro? the | portage of the bead. 


So 1 we now ay, the port- holes of a Hig. 


Our syens put in wild and fines ſock. 
We ſhould read Jocks inſtead of Mock, 
"he hand, de finger, de nails. 


Johnſon's obſervation on this . is ill- 


founded: Alice corrects the Princeſs for having 
called the nails, a not for forgetting ther. £ 


Hel drop his han into the ſink of fear, 
| And for atchievement offer us his ranſom. 


63. 
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them by unnoticed. 
word his and for, in the laſt line, have been miſ⸗ 
placed, that the line ſhould run thus: | 


L 204. -] 


1 can make no ſenſe of theſe words. as they : 
93s ſtand, though it is to be ſuppoſed that the edi- 


tors underſtood them, ſince they have 
I have 


paſſed 


44 And his archievement offer us for ranſom.” 


And accordingly the King of France ſends to 
Henry to know what ranſom he will give. By 
his atchievement is meant the town of Harfleur, 
which Henry had taken: In the former par! 


| of this Ack ! LIC iays, | 


0 4 Th ill not leave the half. achieved Harfleur, 
86 Til! in her athes the be buried. „5 


Hei is indeed. a a horſe and all other jades you may call 
beaſts, | | 


1 agree with Warburton in ſuppoſing that the | 
words, Becht and jades, have changed places. 
Steevens ſays that beaſt is always employed as a 
contemptuous diſtinction, and to fupport thi: 
aſſertion he quotes a paſſage from Macbeth, and 
another from Timon, in which it appears that 
man are called beaſts, where abuſe was intend- 
ed; but though the word Zeaf? be a contemptu- | 
us diſtinctien, as he terms it, when applied 
to a man, it does not follow that i it ſhould be to 
when applied to a horſe. _ 


He forgets the following ſpeech in Hamlet, 
which militates ſtrongly againſt his afſertion : | 


40 2 


—He grew unto bis ſeat, 

& And to ſuch wondrous doing brought his horſe 
« As he had been incorps'd, and deminatur'd | 
With the brave beaſt” | 8 


little doubt but the 


But 


But 
tuou 


quo! 
able 
the 
word 
tem} 


\ 


1. 
Eith. 
adva 
Or WW 
that 
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But the word jade 18 always ufed i in a contemp- 2 1 6. 
tuous ſenſe; and in the paſſage which Steevens “ 8e 95. 
quotes from the Second Part of Henry IV. the 


| able horſe 1s called a poor jade, merely becauſe 


the poor beaſt was ſuppoſed to be jaded. The 


word is there an expreſſion of pity, not of con- 


tempt. 


Preſented them unto the garing moon 
8⁰ many horrid ghoſts. 


As all the her A of this fence are 


in the preſent tenſe, | have no doubt but we 
ought to read, 


« Preſenteth them unto. the gazing moon,” - 
But in groſs brain little wots, 5 


What watch the King keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whoſe hours the pealant belt advantages. 


The expreſſion in this paſſage is obſcure.— . 


Fither the word advantages muſt mean, derives 
advantages from ;—a meaning it will hardly bear, 


or we mutt read advantage, inſtead of advantages, f 


that it may Agree with the Word aus, 


Take from them 1 now | | 
The ſenſe of reckoning, if the oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. | 


The notes on this paſſage are ſomewhat de- 


fective, as they allude to Theobald's res ling, 
bur do not telt us what it was; the amendment. 
he propoled was to read, 


I © Left the oppoſed numbers, c. 
and I think it preferable to that of Tyrwhitt 1 


which the editor has adopted ; for if the oppo ſ- 


ed numbe ers did actually Pluck their hearts fro m 


| ther! 8 
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them, it was of no conſequence. whether they 
had or had not the ſenſe of reckoning. 


Their ragged © curtains poorly are ſet looſe. 


By their ragged Curtains, are meant their - 
ours. 


* day but for my guard. 


By his guard, I believe he means, not any 
part of his dreſs, but the guard that uſually at- 


tended with his banner, to ſupply the want of 


which he afterwards ſays, that he will take a 


banner from a trumpet, and uſe it for his haſte. 


It appears from a paſſage in the laſt ſcene of the 


fourth act, that the principal nobility and the 
Princes had all their , Wannen, and ot 
courſe their guards:— 


6 Of princes in this number, 5 
And nobles bearing banners, there be dead 
One hundred twenty.“ 


For! will fetch thy rym out of thy throat 
1 drops of crimſon blood. 


Nyno is at this day a vulgar cant- expreſſes Jon 
for money; — eady ryno, means ready money : 


This was probably the expreſſion that Piſtol 
\ raeant to uſe, and I ſhould ſuppoſe Y no, inſtcad 


of ym, to be true reading. 


Let us die e inflant, once more back again, 


We are told that | in the old copy the line run 
thus : — 


60 Let! us s die, in once more, back again.” 


Arid it is ſuppoſed that ſome ſyllable mul be 


Tupplied after the word in; for my part I ſee no 


nec eſſity for that inſertion : but it that were ne⸗ 


ceſſary, 


[ 207 1 


e 


ceſſary, I cannot conceive why the editors ſhould. vor. 


adopt the ſyllable propoſed by Theobald, which 


$ is not Engliſh, when they had an equal right to 


read, in fight, or in arms, which would make 


the ſenſe more complete —The preſent reading 
cannot be right, for the word fant is never 
to expreſs. OT ny we 


uſcd as an adverb: 
lay inflantly, not ſtant. 


Page my 


In the Sea-voyage, Tybalt ſays | to the Cap- = 


tain, Let us ſet in,” 
them.” 


e well. cut the throats of hots + we have. 


Johnſon's long note on this paſſage 1 owing 
to his inattention.—The priſoners whom the 
King had already put to death, were thoſe which 


that is,“ Let us attack 


140. 


were taken in the firſt action; and thoſe whom e 


he had now in his power, and threatens to de- 
ſtroy, are the priſoners that were taken in the 
ſubſequent deſperate charge, made by Bourbon, 
And accordingly we find in the 
next ſcene but one, an account of thoſe pri- 


Orleans, Sec. 


ſoners amounting to upwards of 1500, with 


Bourbon and Orleans at the head of the liſt. 
It was this ſecond attack that compelled the King 
to kill the priſoners | whom he had taken! in the 


firſt. 


"I will give treaſon his payment i into plows. 


the reading of the reviſal—** In two plows.” 


Give me : thy glove, Soldier. 


Een. 


| Johofon 


That is, give me the glove in your poſſe: 


145. 
There can be no doubt but we ſhould adopt : 


— 
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Vor 6. 


"Page 446 Johnſon propoſes to read, „Give me my 


glove ;” but that cannot be right, for the King 
had not yet eee the glove to be his. 


164. Enough, Captain, you have aftoniſhed him. 
That is, you have confounded him. 


38. | Her hedges eres alinchod, 
| Like priſoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth diſordered eie 


Tohnſor? 3 criticiſm on this paſſage has no Juſt 
foundation. The King compares the diſorderly I 
ſhoots of an unclipped hedge to the hair and 
beard of a pri ſoner which he has neglected to 8 
trim; a neglect natural to a perſon who lives 1 
alone, and in a SOHO, ſtare of mind. 


161 Dat ths tongue of de u mans is be full of deceits ; ; 
| Dat is de Princeſs. | 


| =» Be Surely this ſhould het Dat ſays * prin⸗ 
·ũĩ . cefs, This is in anſwer to the King, who aſks, 
40 What i the, fair one. 


HENRY 
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HENRY THE SIXTH, 


APART b r. 


Am with him ſcourge the bad revolting lars, 5 
That have conſented unto o Henry's death. 


Steevens is right | in his explanation « of the 
word conſented. 


So, in the Knight of the Burning edle, we 
Merchant _ to Merry- thought, e 


| cc Too late, I well perceive — . 
. Thou art conſenting to my daughter s loſs,” 


Vo. 6. 


5 176. 


And in the Chances, Antonio, ſpeaking of 


E bis wench who roDDed bim, ſays, 


| cc You” re in "the right 3 1 . 
6 And allo the Addler who was conſenting with her,” 1 5 


plice. 


Meaning the fiddler | that was her accom- 


The word appears to be e in the Ga 


ſenſe in the fifth ſcene of this act, where by al- 


bot ſays to his troops, 


„ Retire into your trenches, . 
. ou all conſented unto Saliſbury? 3 death, 
"oF For : none wouls ſtrike a ſtroke 1 in his revenge.” 


Bn rue 


— — 5 N a 
— —— — — " tm . 
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Page 179. 


6. 


T 
55 See 14 441 


186. 


E 


A far more glorious ſtar thy ſoul will wake 
Than Julius Czſar, or bright————, 


Pope ſuppoſes that this blank ſhould be fille 


up with the words Francis Drake ; and his con- 
jecture is confirmed by this peculiar circum- 
ſtance, that two blazing ſtars (the julium ſidus) 


are part of the arms of the Drake family. It is 


well known that families and arms were much 
more attended to in e time than 
they are at this day. 


The King from Eichac 1 intend to YR) 
And ſit as chieleſt ſtern of public weal, 


The King was not at this time fo much | in the 


power of the Cardinal, that he could tend him 
where he pleaſed ; 


I have therefore no doubt 
but there is an error in this 8 and that it 


: ſhould be read thus — | 


« The King from Eltham I intend to foal, 
ob And ſit at chiefeſt ſtern of public weal.“ 


his + Miet alteration preſerves the ſenſe, and 
che . alſo, with which many ſcenes in this 


play conclude; the King's perſon, as appears 
from the ſpeech immediately preceding this of 


Wincheſter, was under the care of the Duke of 
Exeter, not of the Cardinal !'— 


e EE TER 8 Eltham will I where my young 5 


, King is, 
cc * Being ordered his ſpecial governor * 


— — 


Methinks your lol: s are fad, your cher appalled. 


I cannot agree with Steevens that the word 


cheer in this place means countenance ; were that 
the caſe , Your cheer appalled, would be an unmean- 


ing repetition, having progitely the fame import 
With 


Te: 


( 
8 


1 11 1 


Vid the preceding words, your looks are Jad. er, 6. 
Your cheer means rather your jolity, your gately, Page 186. 
which is the more uſual acceptation of the 


word. 
Piel'd Prieft, doſt thou command me to be ſhut out? e 


Pope ſays that the word piePd alludes to his 
ſhaven crown, but I think there is a further al- 
uſion to an uſual effect of the venereal diſeaſe. 

Gloceſter alludes in many places to the Cardi- 
nal's incontinence, and ſays in the Yr next 


| Pr: 


FE Thoſe who ei 'i whores indulgences: to in. „ LA.. 


— 


Wo canvaſs thee in hy broad Cardinal's hat. 


193. 


So in the Second Part of Henry IV. Dol. 
Tearſheet ſays to Falſtaff, 
« If thou doſt, Pl canvaſs thee between A Pair of 
0 ſheets. on 
A myſelf fight not once in fairy: years. =, 95. 


Notwithſtanding Warburton's note in ſupport 
of the dignity of the Mayor, Shakeſpeare cer- 
tainly meant to repreſent him as a poor, well- 
meaning, ſimple man, for that is the character 
he invariably gives his Mayors. -The Mayor 

of London, in Richard III. is juſt of the fame 
C 

And ſo is he Mayor of York” in the Third 5 

Part of this play, where he refuſes to admit 


Edward as King, but lets him into the city as 
Duke of York; on which Gloceſter ſays, _ 


"2. vile ſtout Captain! and perſuaded ſoon. 
HasT INGS,—** The good old man would fain that 
e Al ere well? --- | 
Such are all —— Mayors. PE i a 


07. 


E 
The Prince's ſpials have informed me 
How the Engliſh in the ſuburbs, cloſe entrench'd, 


Went thro? a ſecret grate of iron bars 
In yonder tower to overpeer the city. 


[ am ſurprized that the editors have nor 


adopted Tyrwhitt's amendment of reading wont, 


inſtead of cen, ſince ſo great an improvement, 


both of ſenſe and language, is obtained by the 
change of a ſingle 7 


And craved Death, 
Rather than I would be ſo pill d eflcem' 


Steevens ſays that pilhd means ilugel and 
the word, I acknowledge, is uſed by Shake- 


ſpeare in that ſenſe in more places than one: 
but certainly it is not the word that ought to be 


| here. Let us read pillaged, inſtead of pild.— 
What is the meaning of the words /o pillaged 
eſteemed? They, in truth, have no meaning, 


210. 


and I have therefore no doubt but we ſhould read 


either vilereſteemed, Or Meſteemed. 


EY ſoared the dauphin and his trull. 
Steevens ſays that he believes the word trull 


did not anciently bear ſo harſh an interpreta- 
tion as at preſent. "The obſervation is here in- 


judiciouſly timed, for in this paſſage it is evi- 


5 gently uſed in the worſt ſenſe it can bear. 


| 1 


La pucelle is always conſidered as the Dau- 


. phin' 8 concubine. 


In the next act Burgundy fays to ay 


460 Scoff on, vile friend, and ſhameleſs courteſan. o 


And in the Third Part of this 5 play York k 
to Margaret, AE 


L 213 ] 


| e How ill becoming i is it in thy ſer Vol. 6. 
To triumph like an Amozonian trull, Page 210. 
« pon their woes, whom Fortune captivates.“ | 


Late deſpiſed oe 23H 
That is, lately deſpiſed. 1 


And ſo farewell! ' and fair be all thy hopes ! 224. 


Theobald's amendment is unneceſſary, and : 

proceeded from his confounding plantagenet's 

| hopes with his pretenſions: His pretenſi ions were 
well founded, but his hopes were not. 


Sweet King! the Biſhop has a kindly ETY 230. 


The word gird does not here fignify 55 „ 
as Steevens n but a twitch, a pang, a 
E yearmng of kindneſs. 1 


Thoſe haughty words of E 242. 
Have battered me like roaring cannon-ſhot, | 


| ' Johnſon ſays that there is nothing violent or 
| haughty in Joan's preceding ſpeech: but haughty _ 
does not mean violent in this place, but elevated, 
| bigh-ſpirited, It is uſed in a ſimilar Lad in 
two other paſſages i in this very play. . 


In a preceding ſcene Mortimer ſays, 


«© So in this baughty, great attempt 
FE They labour'd to plant the rightful heir. 


And again, in the next ſcene, Talbot fays, 


66 Knights of the Garter were of noble birth 
6“ Valiant, and virtuous z full of haughty courage. 


At the firſt interview with her the Dauphin 
ys, hon haſt aſtoniſhed 1 me with thy high 


£ wo 


terms;“ 


445. 


255. 


3. 


253. 


256. 


[ 24 


Vol. 6. terms :” meaning, by her bigh terms, what Bur- 
Page 242- 


gundy calls here her baughty words, 


From thy crav ens leg. 


Read e craven leg.” 


Or PR this ohurtifh ſuperſeription 1 5 


Pretend ſome alteration f in good will. 


I have no doubt, from the tenor of Glocef... 


ter's ſpeech, that por tend is the right reading; 
the word pretend is never uſed by Shakeſpearc 


in the ſen;e that Steevens contends for. I can- 


not recollect a ſingle inſtance of his uſing the 
verb pretend in any other ſenſe chan that Of to 
nl 


"Ph rive . dangerous artillery. 
Upon no Chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 


To rive their artillery means only to fire their 
artillery. To rive is to burſt ; and a cannon, 


when Fred, has ſo much the appearance of 
burſting, that in the language of poetry, it may 
well be {ud to burſt. We tay a cloud burſs, 

when it thuncers. | 


That * thy enemy, due thee withal. 


Jad ſays, in his Dictionary, that to due 
is to fay as due; 
example. —Poſhibl y that may be the true meæan- 
ng of it. 


and quotes this paſſage as an 


| Keep off aloof with worthleſs emulation. 
80 Ul yſſes, in Troilus and 928 fays that 
the Grecian Chiefs were 


« Grown to an envious fever | 
Of pale and bloodleſs emulation.“ 


Oh 


[ag] 
Oh ! what advantage bought with fach a ſhame, 
To fave a paltry life, and Day bright f. me, &c. 
We are told that the old reading of the firſt 


Page 201. 


line is, On that advantage,” Gent have no 


goubt but this old reading is right, and the 


amendment unneceſſary. The paſſage bein ng 


better as it ſtood originally, it pointed thus :- — 


« On that advantage, bought with ſuch a ſhame, 
(Ho fave a paltry life, and ſlay bright fame) 
« Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, | 
60 The coward horſe that bears me fall and die! = 


The dividing the ſentence into two diſtinet 
parts occaſioned the obſcurity of it, which this | 


method of * removes. 


Bethink thee on hae 1 virtues that Curmount, 8 
Mad, natural graces that extinguiſh art. 


| 278. | 


1 18 poſſible that Steecver ens may 0 richt FI: Wn 
aſſerting that the word mad, may have been 
uſed to expreſs wild; but I believe it never was 
uſed as deſeriptive of excellence, or as applica- 
ble to grace. I he paſſage is in truth erroneous, 
as is alſo the amendment of the former editors; 


that which I ſhould propoſe is to read and, in- 
ſtead of mad, words that might eaſily have been 
miſtaken for each other : 


e Bethink thee of her virtues 1 bt, 
« And natural graces, that extinguiſh, „ 


That is, think of her: virtues that formount-: 
art, and of her natural graces that extinguiſh it. 
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| 316. 


Be. 


HENRY THE SIXTH. 
SECOND. PART. 
Pr E R. — That my miſtreſs was? | 


Read, wo That my malen was?“ 


The ſpicht of a man prevailech againlt me. 


Read, — he ſpight of man prevaileth againſi 


me.“ 


wi 11 her ladyſhip behold and hear « our exorciſins ? 
Aye, what elſe ? fear you not her courage. - 


The word exorciſe and its derivatives are ufc 


by Shakeſpeare in an uncommon ſenſe ; in all 
other writers it means to lay ſpirits, but in theſe 


5 plays it invariably means to raiſe them. 


317. 


So i in Julius Cæſar, Ligorius ſays, 


„ Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur'd wp. 
0 My morritied ſpirit.“ 2 1 


Deep night! 0 night! the fleat of he night. 


| Steevens's explanation of this paſſage is evi- 


dently right; and Warburton's obſervations on 


thing to the purpoſe. Bolingbroke does not 
talk of the ſilence of the moon, but of the ſilence. 


— the woah, but the hour of the night. 


it, though long, learned, and laborious, are no- 


of the night; nor is he deſcribing the time of 


We'd 


E 
We'd had had more ſpirit. 
Read, We'd have had more ſpirit.” 


Thus Eleanor $ pride dies i in her youngeſt days, 


This expreſſion has no meaning, if we ſup- 
poſe that the word her refers to Eleanor, who = 


certainly was not a young woman. We muſt 


Vor. 6. 


Page 324. 


335. 


therefore ſuppoſe that the pronoun her refers to 


pride, and ſtands for is ;—a licence Frequently 


. practiſed by Shakeſpeare. 


What low ring ſar now envies hy eſtate Y-- 


We ſhould read Irving, f not low ring. 


: No; let him die ; in 1 that ke is 1 fox | 
By Nature proved an enemy to the flock, 
Before his chaps be ſtain'd with crimſon blood, 
As Humphrey proved by reaſons to my liege. 


This paſſage, as Johnſon juſtly obſerves, 13 


| perplexed; but the perplexity ariſes from an 
| error that ought to be corrected, which it may 


be by the change of a ſingle letter. What is it 


that Humphrey proved by reaſons to the King? 
This line as it ſtands is abſolutely nonlente ;— 
But if we read Humphrey's, inſtead of Humphrey, 


and eaſon, inftead of reaſons, the letter s having 
been transferred through inadvertency from one 
word to the other, the meaning of Suffolk will 


8. 


be clearly expreſſed: and if we encloſe alſo the 


third line in a parentheſis, the paſſage will 
ſcarcely require either explanation or com- 


| ment: | 

No; let nim die, in that he is a for, 
« By Nature proved in enemy to the flock, 
cc (Bef rc his chaps be ſtain'd with crimſon blood) 
49 lt Humphrey” 5 proved by reaſon to my liege. 


Suffolk IJ 
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Page 353. 


. 


i 


Suffolk s argument is this: —As Humphrey | 13 
the next heir to the crown, it is as imprudent 


to make him protector to the king, as it would 
be to make the fox ſurveyor of the field; and 


as we kill a fox before he has actually worried 
any of the ſhcep, becauſe we know that he is 


by nature an enemy to the flock, ſo ſhould we 
get rid of Humphrey becauie we know that he 
muſt be by reaſon an enemy to the | king. 


What did 1 then but curs'd the gentle guſts 


I believe we ſhould read, o But curſe the 


gentle guſts.” 
The ſplitting rocks cowr'd in the ſinking ſands, &c. 
That is, The rocks whoſe property it is to 


1 ſplit, ſhrunk 1 into the ſands, and would not dal 
me, &c. 


Am I not witch'd like her ? or al not falſe like him ? 


This line as it ſtands i is nonſenſe. —We ſhould : 
ſurely read it thus: — 


90 « Am I not witch'd like ber? Art thou not falſe like 
66 hint! pen | 7 


Bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the labouring heart. 


That is, the blood being all deſcended, &c. 


the ſubſtantive 9 W ag dra in the ad KJECUYE 
b! oodleſs. 


| Pur wheiefore grieve I at an hour's 8 : poor loſs, 
Omitting Suffolk's exile. 


I Hours poor loſs be the right reading, we 


; muſt adopt the Explanation of Steevens, but the 


com- 


ü % ! 


comparative mention of Suffolles exile in the Vor. 6. 
following line, induecs me to o think that we ought © Lage 374. 
to read, 


00 But wherefore grieve I at another” O poor rlofs. 5 


The line would be harſh, but not more harſh 
than many others 1 in this Play. 


When hav I aught eracted at your Wen „ 400. 
Kent to maintain the King, the realm, and you? „ 


The difficulty of this paſſage lies in the laſt 
line, and particularly the word Kent. Mr. Stee- 
vens ſuppoſes that this line is connected with 
| thoſe that follow, which I cannot approve 0f.— 
His ſaying that he gave large gifts to lear ned | 
clerks, would be a ſtrange way ot proving, eipe- 
cially to the rabble, his ſtrenuous endravours to 
maintain the king and realm. I therefore agree 
with Johnſon in connecting this line with that 
which precedes it, but ſhould cheoſe tO amend _ 
it by reading, "cept to maintain, &c.“  inftead 
of © but to maintain,” as the word "cept migat 
be more eafily miſtak en 1 for Kent. 


Fe ny a time, but for a allet my - brats TE 409. 
Pan had been cleft wit! 1a brown bill. EE 


Sallet, as Pope ſays, means a belmet : and 
ſalade bas the ſame meaning in French, as ap- 
pears from a line | in La Pucelle D Orleans: ©; =: 


« Devers la 6 un 1 . . 85 3 
% Portant ade, are lange bores,” | 88 1 


I will hallow thee for os thy deed, 


3 


And hang thee o'er my tom? when | am dead. 'if 
Steevens's objection to this paſſage is an hy- = 
percriticum ; a man, even . in plain proſe, may i 


e 2 9 
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Vor. 6. be ſaid to do a thing which he cauſes to be 


FI 411. one. 


Firſt let me aſk of 1 
If they can brook I bow a knee to man. 


417. 


he had juſt called for. 


his uſual ſagacity. 


THIRD PART. 


Lon Cliford and Lord Stafford, ge. 
Were by the hands of common ſoldiers ſlain. 


This is an inadvertency in the author; 


lives to Tevengs his death. 


It is war's prize to take al vantages, - 


Warburton” s amendment cannot be right ; 


By theſe York evidently means his ſons, whom 
Tyrwhitt's ſuppoſition, 
_thathe mant to aſk his knees, whether he ſhould 
bo his knees to any man, is not imagined with 


HENRY THE SIXTH. 


the. 
eider Clifford was flain by York, and his Jon. | 


To take all advantages 1 is rather to the diſcre- | 
dit, than to the praiſe of war; and therefore 


nor 


can J approve of Johnſon” s explanation—it ap- 
pears to me, that it is war's tr ze, means merely 


that 


ſen) 


tO 


[ 221 


that it is the eſtimation of people at war ; the 
ſettled opinion. 


Each one already blazing by our r meets, 


Johnſon's firſt explanation of this. paſſage 3 is 
not right. Meed here means merit. 


80 in the fourth act the King ſays, 
5 My meed hath got me fame.“ 
And i in Timon the word i: is uſed in the ſame 


| ſenſe: 


No meed but he repays 
« Sevenfold above itte.“ 


Our ſoldiers, like the lazy ni ight-owls fi ght, Cc. 


Johnſon objects to this compariſon as incon- 8 


gruous to the ſubject, but I think unjuſtly.— 


Warwick compares the languid blows of his 
ſoldiers to the lazy ſtrokes which the wings of 
the owl give to the air in its fight, which is re- 


| markab! ly flow. 


. Diet thou: never bear: WE 1 9 5 

That things 111 got had ever bad ſucceſs * 

And happy Was it for that ſon, ,; 
Whoſe father for his hoarding 1 went to hell. 


I The proverb quoted by his Majeſty on” this: 
| N ſeems to militate directly againſt his 
own argument, and thews that things ill got = 


2 might have good ſucceſs. - 


What 8 8 fell, how burcherly, cc. 
This bloody quarrel daily doth beget. | 


| Stratagem is uſed by Shakeſ. eare not merely „ 
to expreſs the cVents and ſur pries of war. 
The word means in this Place ſome dreadful 


event,; 


Page 450. 


De 458, 


466. 


Vor. 6. 


5 461. i 


491 


| Vor. 6. event, 


1 222 | 


as it does alſo in the Second Part of 


Page 1. Henry IV. where Northumberland mays, 


$03, 


«© very minute now 
: OE Should be the rather of {ome fratagem.” | 


S. ratagenma, i in Italian, bears the ſame ac- 


8 eptation which Shakeſpeare gives to the Engliſh 


word /ira:agem in theſe two paſſages. Bernini, 


in his Hiſtory of Hereſies, ſays, “ Ma Dio puni 


la Francia, & la Spagna, co'l flagello dei Vandali, 


per PEreſia abbracciata, & pin gravamente puni 
KO: na, prevaricata di nuovo, al culto de gl'idoli, 
con il ſucco che gli diedero. —Oroſio, che deſcriſſe 


quelle fir fira! emme, paragoni Koma a Sodom, 


chiamando i Romani peccatori.“ 


It is evilen, that in this paſſage fratagennu 


means arjajt ous events, as firatagem does in 1 this 


= place. 


Proud ſetter up ond vuller down of } kings. 


The Queen here applies to Warwick the verr 


words that Edward in the 476th Page, addreſſe. : 


” to the Deity. 


147 


5315 


contrived of any in theſe plays. 


Then "0 his GR © Edward Eng] and's King f. 


That is, in his mind ; 
goes. : . 


My brother Richard, tad Hallings and the reſt, 


as far as his own mini 


Leave out the word * ord. 


ITTT VIII. 1 fone 3 is ; perhaps the work 


age when Edward i ſays, 


And towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains. 


but Juſt gone off the ſt 


My 


his 


[= 223 1 


My meed has got me fame. 


 Meed here means merit, as it did in a former © 
' paſſage, where Edward ſays of himſelf and his 
A brothers, 


ce Each one e already blazing by « our mecds.” | 


Peace, wilful boy, orl will charm your tongue. 
This is the right reading. 
So, in C yathia' 8 Revels, Mercury ſays to Cupid, 


© How now, my dancing braggart, charm your tongue.“ 


I ſays, 
„When Biondello comes, ie waits on thee z 5 
ce But 1 Will charm ad rl to keep his cots ng 


As, death emen, you have rid the {wreer young prince. a 


554. 
ſohnſon ſays that the condition of this wretch- _ 

ed Queen would move compaſſion, if we could 
forget her treatment of Vork; but ſurely it does 

move our compaſſion though that be not forgot- 

ten. When we ſee any of our fellow- creatures 
involved in deep diſtreſs, from a juſt and tender 
cauſe, we attend only to their preſent lufferings, : 
dot to their former crimes. | 


And I the helpleſs mate 61 0 one e ſireet bird. 


The word mate is here uſed in a very uncom- 
mon ſenſe, not for the mate of the female, but 
the ſweet bird is evidently 


for the male-parent : 
his ſon Prince Edward. 


RICHARD 


And in the Taming of the e. Lucentio ; 


6. 
8e 555. . 
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* V E are the Queen” $ ee and muſt obey. mimte 


Johnſon ſays that the Queen's aljetts means 
| thoſe whom ſhe drives away; but I cannot ap- WF 5 
prove of this explanation. Gloceſter forms a | 
ſubſtantive from the ad jective abject, and uſes 
it to expreſs a lower degree of ſubmiſſion than = 
is implied by the word /ubjed, winch otherwiſe J 


he would naturally have made uſe of. Her Keg 
abjects means the moſt ſervile of her ſubjects, 1 5 
who muſt of courſe obey all her commands, 8 
which would not be the caſe of thoſe whom ſhe 
had driven away from her. B Da 
| far 
In the preceding page Gloceſter had bid of abs 
Shore” s Wife, — = non 
I think it is our way, 3 | a pe 
ce If we will keep in favour with the King - the 
125 Te be her men, and wear her livery.” | 
The idea is the ſame in both places, though 
the expreſſion differs. 
In Johnſon's Every Man out of His Humour, 1 
Puntarvolo ſays to Shift, e ö best 
8. PU make thee loop, thou abject! 8 
as i 
And wharſoever you will 3 me in, . Shal 


„ Were it to call King Edward's widow, Siſter, 
1 will perform it. | 


Johnſon, 


L 225 ] 


johnſon, in his remark on this paſſage, attri- Vor. 1. 
butes a refinement to Shakeſpeare which he 89 
never thought of; Gloceſter does not mean to 
infinuate treaſon, but contempt; he had before, as 
Steevens obſerves, called her the jealous, oe 
widow ; and widow is the name by which Edward 

| himſelf conſtantly addreſſes her, at their firtt 
| interview in the Third Part of Henry VI. 


And fall fomewhat i into a lower method, : mer” 
Slower, means here, op 0 
Ab, . Villain, do not turn away. 88 27 


Johnſon ſuppoſes that by genile is meant ig h- 
born: It appears to me to be taken in its com- 
mon acceptation, but to be uſed e : 


Take the Devil i 1n thy mind; and believe him not. 44. 


Warburton's amendment would be unneceſ- 
fary, even if it were not ſo cuſtomary for Shake- 
| ſpeare to uſe the perſonal and imperſonal pro- 
| nouns indiſcriminately, for the murderer makes _ 
a perſon of conſcience in this ſpeech, and the 
other villain anſwers him in the lame ſtyle. = 


| The Lakes re rancour of your kigh-fGwola hearts, . . 
But lately ſplinted, knit, and joined together, N 
Mußt gently be preſerved, cheriſhed, and kept. 


/ As this paſſage ſtands it is the rancour of their 
FF hearts that is to be preſerved and cheriſhed ;— 
but we muſt not attempt to amend this miſtake, 
as it ſeems to proceed from the inadvertency of... 
>takeſpeare himſelf. . 


| Methinks the truth 609514 8 fam age to age, 5 60. 
5 As *twere retailed to all poſterity. | | = 


n 


V or. 


af Bo - 


00, 


To 
Page 69. 


E 225 l 


"Wet led means handed down from one to 
another. Goods retailed, are thoſe which paſs | 


from one purchaſer to another. 


Richard -ufes the word retailed in the fan 
ſenſe in the fourth act that he does in this place, 


where ipcaking to the Queen of her daughter, 
he ſays, 


10 „ whom. I w il retail my conqueſts won.” 
Gro. —$0 with fo young, they ſay do ne' er live long, 


"Prince What ſay you, Uncle? 
Go. I fay without characters, fame lives long. 


The ſenſe, the metre, and the evident in- 


tention of Richard to make this laſt line corre- 


ſpond in ſound with the firſt, which he had 
ſpoken aſide, and is now ſuppoſed to repeat, 
concur in requiring chat we ſhould read | It thus: 


mer line, aſks Ric hard what he fays, who, in 


1 y without characters, f fame ne'er lives long.“ 


The Prir nce having caught 4 ome > pa irt of the for- 


F 
_ order to deceive him, preſerves, in his reply, the 


latter words of the line, but ſubſtitutes other 
words at the beginning of it, of a different! Im- 

ort from thoſe he had uttered.- 
Ec zuie o cation that Gloceſter really y made ule ot, 
though it does not cor reſpo ad with his OWN de- 
feription of tt. 


1 moralize—tzw0 meanings in one word. 


KB yy is not. here taken in its literal ſenſe; | 


but means a ſaying, a Horb. ſentence, as motto does 
in Ital ian, and Lou-inot in French. 


80 in Johnſon's Every Man out of His Hu- BY 


mour, Puntarvolo ſays, 


his is the | 


6 [it 


ia 


[29] 


„Let the word be, Net without —— thy creſt is Vor. 7 
er a nd Page 70. 


Too late he died that might have Kept chat title, | 73. 
| Too late, 1 T means 100 lately. 
Short Summers lightly lave a forward Spring. RE 7.3... 
Lightl, here, means mrs. 


| Becauſe that I am little like an-ape ng EPS la | 
He thinks that you ſhould bear me on thy ſhoulder. | 


I don't believe that the reproach confitied In: 


what Johnſon ſuppoſes, or that York meant to 


call his Uncle a bear.—He merely alludes to 


Richard's deformity, his high ſhoulder or hump- _ 
back, as it is called; that Was the ſcorn he 
; EE to give his Uncle. 


In the 3d at of the Third Part 1 Hairy: VI. 5 
the ſame idea occurs to Richard himſelf, where ” 
deſcribing his own figure, he ſays, 5 


To make an envious mountain on my back, 
85 Where ſits ts deformity: to mock BY body.” 


Think you, my Lord, this Rule prating York: - 75. =P 


Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother! e 
 Incenſed, means here, incited or ſuggeſted. 
So in Henry VIII. Gardiner ſays of Cranmer, | 


— 86 1 have 55 | | 
« Incenſed the Lords of the Council, chat he i is 
1 A molt arch heretick.” | : 


And in Much Ado about Noting, k Borochio . - 


5 to Pedro, 
„How Don John your r brother incenſed me to > lander 
"8 Lady Hero.” = 5 . 
. ii Tell. 
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. Page 78. 


E 


Tell him his fears are ſhallow, wanting inſtance. | 


We find the word inflance uſed in a ſimilar 


foals, in the Comedy of Errors, where Aegeon, 
deſcribing his ſhipwreck, ſays, 


1 1 league from Epidamnum had we fail'd 
= & Before the always wind-obeying -—y_ 
Gaye any tragick inflance of our harm.” 


3 inftance ſeems to mean, Hmptem or preg . 


noſtick. „„ 1 


Come, come, live with you. 


This phraſe ſo frequently occurs in Shake- 


ſpeare, that I wonder Johnſon ſhould, in the 
Seventh Volume, miſtake 1ts meaning ; it does 


not mean, as he ſuppoſes, © I have ſomething 
to ſay to you,” or © Take ſomething along with 
you,“ but merely, « 1 will go along with you; 

and is an expreſſion i in uſe at this day. 


In the Firſt Part of Henry VI. when Suffolk 


1 going out, Somerſet ſays, 


ſays, 


4% Have with you z” 
and then follows him. | 
In Othello, Jago ſays, 


Wy, Captain, will you go? 
„ OrTHELL0.—Have with you. Ld 


4a the Merry Wives of wW indfor, Mrs. Por 


66 Will you go, Mes. Page?” | 
To which ſhe replies, | 


„ Have with you.” 


And i in the ſame bene, the Hoſt aſterwards 
lays, 
6 Here, boys, ſhall we wag 2” 


To 


int. 


Ji 


Tu 


N 0 which the Page replies, 
OE Have with you.” 


But ſince you « come too late of our intent. 
Perhaps we ſhould read, by too late for our 
| intent. | 


And aint ſhoulder'4 in the fedioviey eib 
Of dark forgetfulneſs, and deep oblivion. 


Vo L. „ 
Page 81. 


91. 


e 


1 cannot reconcile myſelf to the bretti reads 


Hut think that if the word ſhoulder'd is to 
lend, it will be neceſſary to adopt Hanmer's 


amendment. The word ſmoulder'd, which John 
ſon propoſes to read, I have never known ap- 
plied to any thing except fire; and as he ſfup- ; 
poſes it to be uſed in the ſenſe of ſmother'd, I 
ſhould think it would be better to read Fenced 


R inſtead of it. 


Glocefler, 1 in his next ſprech, uſes the word 5 


5 ſmother'd in a ſimilar ſenſe: 


© That in my greatneſs, covet to he hid | 
be And in the vapour of my glory ſmother'd. £4 


Malone endeavours to ſupport the old read- 
ing by a quotation from Othello, which is not 
judiciouſly applied: Had Othello uſed the word 
lipp d, to ſignify immerſed up the lips, that 


indeed would juſtify our ſuppoſing that νj0t 


der d might mean, immerſed up to the ſhoulders; 5 
but the DOE # as it ſtands 1 is 1 Ong to the pre- 5 


ſent Purpoſe. 


7 Rude, ragged 3 old fallen Te fallow, — 
Johnſon ſuppoſes that part of this ſpeech may 


-I@J+ - 


be addreſſed to the Fanmant; but the laſt 


line of it, 
$6. 80 foolth forrow bids your fonts farewell, " 


proves 


Page 107 


"22 Fo 


127. 


137. 


i 


uſual ſigni ifications.- 
- glory Richard means a crown, 


1 230 J 


proves that the whole of it is addreſſed my the 


J tower, and apologiſes for the abſurdity of TR 


addreſs, by attributing it to ſorrow. 


Bettering thy loſs EX the bad cauſer 07H 


We muſt either read this line thus ;— 


Ss bettering thy loſs, make the bad cauſer worſe.” 


which 1 believe to be the true reading, « or in- 


ciude it in a e 85 


We, to the dignity and height of Griane: 
The high, imperial type of this earth's glory. 


Johnſon ſays that Ye is exhibition, ſhew, 40 


play; but I think it means emblem, one of its 
—By the imperial pe of 


7 29. Sia 5 Say then indeed ſhe cannot hs but hate thee, | 


Having bought love, with ſuch a bloody ſpoil. 


CY this 18 evidently ſpoken ironically, 5 agree 


with Tyrwhitt, that the preſent reading is cor- 
rupt, but ſhowd rather amend it by reading 


fade you, * than © Jove you;“ as the word 


have is more likely to have been miſtaken for 


Fale, the traces of the letters ng __ the 
fame. 


And every hour more competitors. 
Flock to the rebels. | 


| Competitors do not here mean opponents, AS 
See a Note on 


Johnſon aſſerts, but afſsciates. 

this ubje@ in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

where Si Protheus, ſpeaking of Valentine, ſays, 

M, ſelf in covnſel his competitor.” 
That is, his afſocrate. 

7 | | 15 Sir 


= 
Sir. Chriſtopher. | | 
The title of Sir is ſtill a appropri ate J to Pache- 


lors of Arts in the Univerſity of Dublin; aach the 
word Bachelor evidently derived from the I rench 


Das Chevalier; that is, a lower kind of Kniglu.— 


This accounts tor the title of Sir being g given to 
Bachelors. | 


The leiſure and che fearful time 


Cuts off the ccremonious. vows of love. 


That is, the {mall degree of leiſure we have. 


Oh! coward conſcience, how thou of allet me! 


1 cannot think that Shakeſpeare had any of 
thoſe refined ideas in his head when he wrote 


this paſſage which Warburton. gives. him credit 
for. 


149. 


154. 


Kichard calls his conſcience coward, be- 


cauſe it inipired him with fear; conſidering it 
as a part of himſelf, not as a ditiner per ſonage, 


whom he was to encounter: It is plain from 


the following lines, which begin with theſe 


words— 


0 My Sonteieuce . a thouſand {ey on! tongues, I, 
6 And every tongue brings i in 4 1cv eral tale, Kc. 


that Richard had not entire! y got the better of 


tus conſcience, even in his waking thoughts: 
nor do 1 believe that any bad man ever ad,” 


| Methought the . of all that I 104 murdered, Kc. 


55 


1 agree with Johnfon | in ſuppoſing, that this 


and the two following lines have been miſplaced, 
but I differ from him with reſpect to their juit 
ituation.—The place, in my opinion, in which 


they might be intrc oduced with the moſt pro- 
8 priety 
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Vol. 7. priety 1s juſt ten lines further on, after the 


Page 155. words 


8 5 8 | 


cc Rapcrire . fear, I fear, 
cc Methought,” &c. | 


And then Radcliff's reply, 
My good Lord, be not afraid of hadows,” 


would be natural ; whereas, as the text is now 
regulated, Radcliff bids him not to be afraid of 
ſhadows, without knowing that he had been 
| haunted by them; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 


idea of ſhadows is included in what Richard 


calls a  frightful dream. 


The King eats: more wonders than a man, 
| Daring an oppoſite to every danger. 


p To dare a ſingle oppoſite to every danger, " 
no very wonderful exploit: I ſhould therefore 
adopt Tyrwhitt's amendment, which infers that 
he flew to oppole every danger, wherever it 


was to be found, and read with him, ve and op- 


a Poe. 


HENRY 


8 


. 1 


PROLOGUE. 


i NK you ſee 
The v =7 perſons of our noble ſtory. 


Theobald is miſtaken in ſuppoſing that the 
rhyme is here interrupted ; the word try was 
not intended to make a double, but merely a 


ſingle rhyme, though it muſt be acknowledged 


a very bad one, the laſt ſyllable ry, correſpond- 
ing in ſound with ſee. I drought Theobald right, 


till T obſerved a couplet of the ſame kind | in the 


Epilogue : 


e For this play at t this time is only in 
The merciful conſtruction of good women,” 


In order to preſerve the rhyme, the accent ” 
muſt be laid on the laſt ſyllable of the words 


women and flory. 


rhyme of the fins ind occurs in tlie 
Knight i the Burning Fells, | where Maſter 


Humphrey ſays, 


«© Pill both of U us arrive at her requeſt, 
9 Some ten miles off in the wild W altham foreſt, I 


Theſe ſons of glory, theſe two lights of men. 
Should we not read, 


ek Thee ſuns of gory. * 


In 5 


Vo I. 7. 


Page 179. 


181 


Vol. 7. 


193, 


Page 181. i: 4 


1 


other. 


"clear fun.“ 


3 234 


In the next page but one Norfo 


1 | 


k calls them 


„When theſe ſuns, 
„For ſo we phraſe them, b, their heralds challeng' F 
88 noble ſpirits to arms, dc. 


A gift which Heaven gives for him. 

1 agree with Johnſon that we e ſhould read, 
* A gift that Heaven gives to him :” 

For Abergavenny ſays in reply, 


46] cannot tell 
da What Heaven hath given him :" 


which urns the juſtneſs of this amendment: 
I ſhould otherwiſe have thought Stcevens's ex- 
e right. 


| Tin chis time Pomp was ſingle. 


2 Before this time all pompous ſhews were ex- 


hibited by one Prince only; on this occaſion the 
kings of England and France vied with each 
0 this circumſtance Norfolk alludes. 


I am the ſhadow of poor Buckinghatn 
Whole figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 
BY dark'ning my clear ſun. 


J can find no mea ming in this paſſage as 11 
ſtands, but a very ſlight alteration will make it 


clear; the reading puls out, inſtead of puts on, 


the meaning then Will be this I am the 


ſhadow of poor Buckingham, the figure of which I 


the inſtant cloud puts out, by darkening my 
The interception of the ſun's rays 
aul hadoy's, but the darkening of the ſun 
would of courte defiroy them. 


The 


6 1 
TI 
John 
eſcap 
5700 
truth 


| [c 
meal 
Pares 
to di 


eds; 


ſello 


the 1 


E 


The ſame idea occurs in Philaſter, where- Page 7. 
| a Te 8 | 


ſpeaking to the King, he {: Jay 3, 


e i" Sir, Iam too tame, | 

* Too much a turtle, a thing born without paſſion, 
&« A faint ſhadow, that vey cloud ſails over, 
And makes nothing.” | 


The word whoſe does not refer to Buckingham, 
but to Shadow, and is uſed to expreſs of which. 


So, in C ymbeline, Bellarius ſays, 


% And ſo extort from us 
„That which we've done, whe/e anſwer will be death.“ 


The reading of out, inſtead 0! on, 0 curre]l to 


ſohnſon, but the true explanation of the paſiage 
eſcaped him, becauſe he ſuppoſed that the words 


whoſe figure, referred to Buckingham, which in 


truth refer to Shadow. 
: And frank but in tha We 
Where others tell ſteps with me, 


lohnſon ſuppoſes that by theſe words Wolſey 
means to ſay, that he was only primus inter 


bares, which was the very idea that he wiſhed 


to diſclaim. It was not his intention to acknow- 


ledge that he was the firſt in the row of coun- 
ſellors, but that he was merely on a level with 


the reſt, and News | in the ſame line with them. 


Andi its come to 516 
That tractable obe edience is a flave 
7 0 each incenſed Will. | 


The meaning of this i is; that the people were 
ſo much irritated by oppreſſion, that their re- 


ſentment got the better of their obedie: nce. 


You 


| 197. 
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Vo I. 7. Fou know no more tian others, but you frame 
Page 198. Things that are known alike. 


That is, you know no more than other coun- 
ſellors, but you are the perſon who frame thoſe 
things which are afterwards propoſed, and knoy n 
equally by all. 


21 o. He een have all as merry, 


As firſt good company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people. 


of the bon ton, too much ot the preſent faſhion- 


IPCare 3 ; 1] ihould therefore either adopt Han- 
mer's n e or read, 


As fairs good company * 


ſuppoſing Guilford to addreſs himſelf to the 1+ 
dies He aiterwards ſays in this lame ſpeech, 


The very thoughts of this fair company 
hy Clapt wings upon me,” 


Lord Sands ſays, © they are a ſweet ſociet) 
of fair ones ;” and Woltey, when he enters, 
calls them * his fair gueſts.” _ 


Theſe paſſages ſeems to juſtify the amend N 


ment 1 have ventured to propoſe. 
| No black envy 
219. 1 Shall make my grave. 


I can find no meaning in this paſſage as It 
ſtands, nor can I approve of Johnſon's amend- 


ment, the reading of zake, inſtead of make, as | 


cannot reconcile myſelf to the idea of grave: 

2 «< being blaſted ; beſides it appears to me, that by 
2 _ black envy Buckingham means to denote an at- 
tection 


1 heobald's firſt good company favours too much 


able jargon, to have been the language of Shake- 


fectioi 


One tt 


[| ther 
ing, 


1al 


to ſay 
impla 


added 


with 
tende 
evil 


taph 


perſo 


had ( 


to m 
ham 

80 
ſays 


„ 
fecdion that might ariſe in his own mind, not vor. J. 
one that might ariſe in the minds of other men: Page 219. 
therefore think that Warburton is right in read- | 


ing, | 
«© No black envy ſhall mark my grave,” 


1 alſo agree with him that Buckingham means 
to ſay, that he would not be remembered for an 
| implacable, unforgiving, and, as he ſhould have 
added, malicious temper ;” but I cannot agree 
with him in ſuppoſing that any alluſion is in- 
tended to the antient mode of marking good or 
evil days, by black and white ſtones. An e 
taph is ſuppoſed to contain the character of bh 
perſon over whom it is placed, and therefore any 
bad quality recorded 1n his epitaph may be ſaid 
to mark his grave. it is 10 this that Mg: 
ham alludes. 5 


So in the Firſt Part 0 Henry IV. the Prince 
lays to Hotſpur, 


Thy ignomy fleep wich thee in th 7 Ge; 
But not remembered in thy epitaph,” 


And i in Richard Il. Mowbray ſay 8. 


gut my fair name, 
cc Deſpight of death, that live3 upon n my grave 
« To dark diſhonour' s uſe thou ſhalt not have.“ 


Envy means malice or hatred i in this place, as 
1t does almoſt invariably throughout theſe plays. 


But if that — Fortune, do divorce 330. 
It from the bearer. | „ 


There are many conjeftures about this paſ- 
ſage, but none of them appear to me ſatisfac- 
tory ; it is evidently faulty as it ſands, and 
N we thould read it thus : — . 


1 ” But 


: VoL..7. 
Page 230. 


233: 


234. 


241. 


1 238 
© But if, at quarrel, Fortune do divorce 
lt, from the bearer, &c.” 


At quarrel, as we ſay at war, at peace, x 
rife, &c. 


For little England 
You'd venture an emballing. 

Mr. Tollet's objection to Johnſon” J explana 
tion is an hypercriticiſm. Shakeſpeare did ny 
probably conſider ſo curiouſly his diſtinction be. 
tween a Queen Conſort and a Queen Regent. 


More than my all is nothing ; nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallowed, nor my wiſhes 


More worth than empty vanities z yet prayers and vile. 
Are all I Can return. 


It appears to me abſolutely neceſſary, i in orde 
to make ſenſe of this paſſage, to read, © For my 
prayers are not words duly haliowed, _ in. 


itead of * e my prayers.” 


Anne's argument is this :—** More than my 
all is nothing, for my prayers and wiſhes are of 


no value, and vet Prayers and wiſhes are all | 


have to return.” 


And my love and duty 
Againſt thy ſacred perſon. 
There ſcems to be an error in the 


* Againſt your facred perſon ;” but I don't know 
how to amend it: the ſenſe would require that 


we ſhould read, “ Towards your ſacred per ſon, 
or ſome word of 2 {milar import, which againit 
will not bear; 


ſhould be written by iftake for towards. 


and 1t is not likely that again} 


And HY my challenge, 


Johnſon 


Phra! le, L 3 


4 
unn. 
be [1 le 
not 
prot 


i 9.1 


ſohnſon vropoſes an amendment that is quite 
unneceſſary; he did not attend to the words, 1 dg 
llieve, which begin the ſentence, or he would 


not have thought it neceliary to introduce the 


pronoun I a tecond time, the conſtruction i: 18 


4 [do believe, &c, and make my c challen: TE. 


But the fact is, that when Johnſon ED 


this amendment, the ſentence ran in a different 


manner; his not therefore ſhould not have been 
continued after the conſtruction of the ſentence 


was changed. 


And now are mounted, 
Where powers are your retainers, and your words, 
Domeſtics to you, ferve your will, as it pleale 
Yourſelf pronounce their office. 


No perſon who reads this paſſage with atten- 
tion can poſſibly be ſatisfied with Johnſon's ex- 


planation.— Neither the word power, or the word 


word, when uſed in the plural, an“ applic d to 
one perſon only, will bear the meaning that he 


wiſhes to give them: in truth the paſſage is er- 
roneous and incapable of explanation as it no- 
ftands. The amendment I ſhould propoſe is to 
read our lords, inſtead of your words, and then it 


will run thus, and be clearly iniciligible : — 


&« And now are mounted 
« Where powers are your retainers, and our r lords, | 
BE: Dometticks to you, ſerve your will, & c.“ 


"By powers are meant the Emperor 29 the 
King of France in the pay of one or the other, 
of whom Wolſey was conſtantly retained ; and 
it is well known, that Wolfen entertained ſome 
of the nobility of England among his domeſtics, 
and had an abſolute Boer over he reſt. 


In 


Vo l. I; 


Page 241. 
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Page 242. 


E 


In order to explain what I have ſaid concern. 
ing the import of the words power and wyrg, 
hen uſed in the plural number, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that though we may ſay with pro- 


priety that a man breaks his word, We Cannot. 


203. 


ſay with propriety that he breaks his words: 
and though when we talk of a man's power, we 
mean his influence ; when we talk of his powers, 


We mean his abilities of mind or body. 


This reſpite ſhook _ 
The boſom of my conſcience. 


Theobald produces a paſſage out of Holin- 


ſhell to ſupport his conjecture that we ought to 


read, The bottom of my conſcience:“ But in 
reading that paſſage it evidently appears, that the 


word bottom in Holinſhed was an error of the 


ted in his play :— 


250. 


preſs, which Shakeſpeare perceived, and correc- 
— Within the ſecret bottom of 
my conſcience,” would not be e 


If your buſineſs ſeek © me out; 
Or that way i am wife in. 


This paſſage is unſkilfully expreſſed need 
ſo much ſo, that I don't ſee how it can import 
either of the meanings that 


for, or indeed any other. I therefore think that 


the modern editors have acted rightly in reading 


ae, inſtead of wife, for which that word might 
eaſily have been miſtaken ; nor can I think the 


paſſage, ſo amended, nonſenſe, the meaning of 


it being this:—* If your buſineſs relates to me, 


or to any thing of which I have any know- 
ledge.” 


"Ther 


Johnſon contends 


ner! 


241 1 


They that muſt weigh out my afMiQions, 5 Vor 7. 


If this reading is to ſtand, the explanation 
propoſed by Steevens bids faireſt to be right, 
as to weigh out may poſſibly mean to outweigh or 
counter-balance ; but J believe the true reading 

to be 5 . 
- „ That they mould weigh ad my aleo 5 


To weigh up, is to raiſe again above the water, 
and ſupport a ſhip or any heavy ſubſtance that 
has ſunk to the bottom. 

80, in the Fatal Dowry of Maſſinger, Charo- 
lois ſays to Beaumelle, 

% You may tell me how 


* Your dower from the gulph of poverty 
Fu Weigh'd up my fortune.” 


And pray forgive me 
If 1 have uſed myſelf unmannerly. 


nerly. 
Vhich of the pets 
Have unconteraned gone by him, or at leaſt 
Strangely neglected, 
The author extends to the words, Brangely 
neglebied, the negative, comprehended in me 
word nconLemmed, e 


How be coaſts. 


And he des his on WAY, 5 
1 mais is by land, what coofting is by ſea. _ 


That am, have and Wt il be. 


I can find no meaning in theſe words, « or ſee 


how they are connected with the reſt of the en- 
tence, and ſhould therefore rike them Gut. 


* = panes | Cheriſh 


' That is, if 1 have behaved myſelf unman- 


Sh 252. 


286. 


257. 


259. 


266. 
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51 


1 


Cherith Uivile hearts that hate thee. 


] have no doubt but this 1 is the right rea ligg, 
it agrecs 8 wich the two lincs Which to. 


Tow 8 


Still in thy right-hand carry gende . 
1 8 ſilence envious tongues,” 


Wa burton's amendment cannot be right, for 
Wolley is evidently adviting Cromwell to avoid 
thoſe tauits which had proved ruinous to him- 


ſelf: but the not rewarding of his friends was 


not one of Wolſey's failings. lt appears from 


Grifith's character of him that he Was 


Lofty and ſour to thoſe who loved him not, 
Rut to thoſe men who {ſought him {weet as Summer, 
0 And moſt princely 1 in beſtowing.“ 


Corruption wins not more than honeſty. | 


Hefty d 1025S not here mean prebity, but frant- 
5 and affability, as bonetei? docs: in F rench. 


If I had ſerved my God with half the zeal, 
1 lerved my King, -&C. | 


This was a ſtrange ſentence for Wolſey 


utter, who was diigraced for the baſeſt Seach) 


to 9 King in the affair of the divorce ; but it 


ſhews how naturally men ende 2AVOUT to yp Lats 
their crimes even to themſclyves. 


If well he ge; >t before me happily 
Pax. my example. 


As Steevens obſerves, the wort baply is ſome- 


times [pelicd lixe tappily, but that is not the 
caſe in this pailage, for Happ here means f6l- 
 tunately, nor pertaps. EO 


Aud 


No 


not I 


[ 245 ] 


And not ever 


'The juſtice and the truth of the queſtion carries ha 301. 


The due of the verdict, 


Met ever is an uncommon expreſſion, and does 
not MEAN aue, but not always. 


That we are all mien 
In our own natures, frail and capable 
Of our fleſh few are angels. 


The reading of the former editions, which 
Steevens proves to have been ſupported by no 
authority, was too clearly intelligible to require 
any comment; but I cannot extort any kind of 


ſenſe from the paſſage as it ſtands perhaps it 


ſhould be read thus.— 


«© We are all men 
In our own natures frail, and culpable : 


“Ok our fleſh, few are angels“. 
That | 18, few are perfect. 


Defacers of a public 8255 


Read, do the public peace.” 


To me > you cannot reach : you play the ſpaniel, 
And think wich wagging of your tongue to win me, 


Surely the firſt of theſe lines ould be pointed 


thus ;— 
To me you cannot ack; you play the ſpanic 


1 | 


That i is, you fawn upon me, who. am above 


your malice. 


He ſtands ths like a 3 "Ay blow us. 


Read, to blow us up.” 
* There 


Vol. . J. 


306. 


15 


310. 


244 


Vor There was a haberdaſhet's wife of mall wit near him. EB 
Page 3 16. | | _ 

2 <6 fame phraſe occurs in the Induction e and 
the Magnetick Lady: 1 


% BO. We have divers that drive that trade now, 
Poets, poetacios, poctaiters, pocttitoes. 
„ DAMYLAVY.— And all haberdaſbers of imall wit.” 


316, 04 bit that woman, who cried out Clubs, when L mich! 
lee | | 
From far, fome forty truncheoneers draw to he ſuc- 
cour. 


It appears that to cry clubs, was the uſua! F| 1 
way in Shakeſpearc' 5 time of calling out for a- 
jiftance at the beginning of an affray. 


So, in the third act of the Puritan, when Oath B 
and Skirmiſh are going to fight, Simon cries, 
Clubs! Clubs! PP 5 * 


And Aaron does the like in Titus Andronius 
when Chiron and Demetrius are about to quar- 
rel. 
Nor did this practice obtain «ay among # 
the lower claſs of people: For in the Secon! 
Part of Henry VI. when the Mayor of London 1 
endeavours ito interpoſe between "the factions of ſeal, 
the Duke of Gloceſter, and the Cardinal of Win- fag 
cheſter, he lays, Iu F tic 
1 I. call for clubs if you will not away. 80 
in 
| 519. Von the camblet, get up o' the rail there. | 55 
- | | | bey 
We muſt rather read, © get up of the ral I %% 
} 3 «© get of of the rail th | ol, 
there,” or © get off © the ral 9 5 ür 
321. | And thoſe about her | he 
= me 


From her ſhall read the perfect way of konour, 
And by choſe claim their greatneſs, 


[ 248 


By thoſe, in the laft line, means by thoſe 0 ways, Vol. 7. 
and proves that we muſt read ways, inſtead of Page 32 70 
n, in the line preceding. Shall read from her, 

means ſhall Icarn trom her. | | 


CORITIOLANVOS 


Searcy at the Heaven with your bares. ; | 232, 
Read, © Strike at the Heavens,” 


I ſhall tell you 1 5 
A pretty tale; it may be you have hen i EE 
But ſince it ſerves my purpoſe, I Wall venture | 
To ſcale it a little more. 


Theobald propoſes to read fate it, inſtead of 
ſcale it, and I believe he is right. In the paſ- 
ſage which Warburton quotes from the Maid of 
the Mill, it is evident that fale is the right 
reading, and that the word /cale was introduced 
in that paſſage, as I believe it was into this by 

a miſtake of the printers. Steevens has proved 
beyond doubt, that to ſcale meant formerly to 
diſperſe; but the remark of Menenius, that 

though perhaps his audience had heard it before, 
he would venture to tell his tale again, convinces 
me that Aale i is the true reading. 


Thou 


1 2 * — - — "2 £ N 
. T2 ——— ——. ©  e e 
* —— 4 — — 
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ä — ee ere 
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Vor, 7. 


Page 336. 


gour. 


L 246 
Thou raſcal, that are worſt in blood to run, 
Lead'ſt firſt to win ſome vantage. 


Blood is uſed in the ſame ſenſe here that it!. 


in the other paſſages quoted by Steevens ; it i; 
applied in them all to deer, for a lean deer wa: 


called a raſcal. Worſt in blood, is left in vi 
lf we be Engliſh deers be then in 


blood. 15 ſays Talbot, in the Firſt Part of Henry 


337. 


Habe 


337. 


VI. 
The one fide muſt have bale. 


Bale, as well as bane, ſignified 50. n in 
ſpeare's days. 


You curs 


That like nor peace nor war; the one e afſrights you, 


The other makes you proud. 


If it were not for the comments that have 


been made on this paſſage, I ſhould have paſſcd 
1t over, as one that required no manner of ex- 


planation, That like nor peace nor war, means, 


That are not contented with either peace or war; 


the one affrighted them, and they therefore dif. 


liked it; the other made them proud, and pride 


is the parent of diſcontent. I don't underſtan! | 
the force of Warburton's amendment, as I think | 
the caſe is pretty much the ſame, whether we | 
tay, © that they like not Peace,” 0-7 that peace 

docs not 1 them.“ 


I'd make a quarry. | 
With thouſands of theſe quarter'd Nlaves. 


The word quarry occurs in Macbeth, when 


Roſa lays to Macduff, 


& To ſtate the manner 


«© Were on the quarry of theſe murdered deer, 
To add the death of you 28 
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In a note on this laſt paſſage Stcevens aſierts, 1 OL. 7. 
that quarry means game purſued or killed, and Fase 339. 
{upports that opinion by a pailage | in Maſlinger S 
Gondian, and from thence I iuppoſe the word 
was uſed to expreſs a heap of act ite per- 
ſons. 


An the concluding ſcene of Hamlet, when 
Fortinbras lees 0 many lying dead, he lay 3, 


©. This quarry Cries on havock; a 


And in the laſt ſcene of. A Wife or 4 Month, 
Valerio, in deſcribing his own fictitious battle 
with the Turks, ſays, 


44 J ſaw the child of honey for he was young, 

„Deal ſuch an alms amoneſt the ſpiteful pagans, 
„And round about his reach, invade the Turks, 
5 He had intrench'd himſelf] in his dead quarries,” 


. worthy you priority, ws 0 RE. 344. 
Read, © Your dee 


Thou wat a ſoldier | | | 5 9 35 % 
Even to Cato's with. | ey 


We are inlorme! chat: in 1 all tie old editic ans 
th ie reading is, 


"FE: Even to Calvus 8 wi,” 


which Theobald t ſeems, charged to Cats 

and this alteration Tos been adopted by all * : 
ſubſequent editors, who filently admit the charge 
preterre4 by I heob >ald againſt our author, of 5 

_ great chronological impropriety, in quoting 3 
5 ſaying of Cato's in the days of Coriolanus; but 
the 1 impropriety is to be imputed to the editors 
themſelves, and not to Shakeſpeare, who though 

he may have been guilty, on other « occations, - 


gl 


| 248 J 


Vol. 7. TY crimes as great as that which he is now ac 
Fage 353. cuſed of, is certainly innocent of this, and has 


349. 


362. 


366. 


with ſome degree of art avoided the impropricty 
_ with which he is charged. He liked this laying 


of Cato's, and wiſhed to apply it to Cor olanus, 


but in order to avoid the anachroniſm in que. 


tion, he puts it into the mouth of a certain Cal- 


vus, who might have lived at any time. This 


is, I believe, the firſt time that an editor ever 


amended an Autor, merely to make him con- 


mit a Plunder. 


Pleaſe you to march, 
And four ſhall quickly draw out my command. 


Coriolanus means merely to ſay, that he wou!! 


appoint. four perſons to ſelect for his particular 
command, or party, thoſe who were beſt inclin- Þ 
ed: and in order to ſave time, he purpoſes to 


have this choice made whilſt the army is march- 


ing forward. They all march towards the enemy, 
and on the way he chuſes thoſe who are to go 
on that Particular ſervice. 


Who was the whip of your brag progeny. 


The whip is a New-Market Phraſe. 15 am not 


much verſed in ſporting terms; but I believe | 
the owner of the beſt horſe of his year, is ſaid 
to hold the whip, and has actually a whip con- 
ſigned to his keeping. | 


You. have 1 me 
In your condemned ſeconds. 


I believe we ſhould read condemned 72 


cond . Second means Jupperte.. 


To the e of my power. 


That | 1s, as fairly as I can. — 
My 


t  burd 


Vo. 


II 


oake 
ſays 
that 


arm. 


W 


certa 


E 
My valour's poiton'd, 


With only ſuffering ſlain by him ; for him 
Shall fly out ol him elf. | 


"I ms ſentence, as it fands, is not reconcilable 
= grammar: The amendment propoſed oy 

Tyrwhitt would make the conſtruction clea 
but I think the paſſage will run better thus, a 5 
* with as little deviation trom the text 


cc My FaIGUr: 8 5 ly 


"#: FE Fo. 


ty TY 


6 Suall he out of ile 


The wounds. become him. 
voru M. — On his brows Meneni::s. He comes the third. 
| Time home with che oaken garland. 


This ſpeech i is wrong pointed ; there mould - 


| be a comma after Menenius; for it was the 


oaken garland, not the wounds, that Volumnia 
ſay ys he had on his brows :—lt appears afterwards. 
1 his wounds were in the moulder and left 
arm. 


Of no more > ſoul and fineſs for the world 
Than camels in their war, | 


In what War? Camels are merely beaſts of ; 
burden, and are never uſed 1 in Var. —\W 'e ſhould 
certainly read ns 


8 As camels | in their way,” 
1K he did not care whether he had their loves or no, 


He waved indifferently * wixt donng 1 them neither good | 
nor harm. | | 


This paſſage 18 very inaccurately expreſſed, 
but 1 believe it is the INACCUTACy of the author. 
He waved indifferenily,” muſt mean, He 
Would ha ve waved indiffere ntly.” x be 


Bonnetted 


Vo 


9 


Nor. 7. 
Page 385. 


392. 


the tor m. 


E 25 
| Bonnetted. 


To bonnet \ iS, a8 Steevens 80er ves, to els 
by taking off the bonnet. 


him. 


Take to yon, as your predeceſſo VIS have, 
Four honour with your form. ns 


1 believe We > ſhould read, Your honour with 
— 1 hat 1 is; the uſual form. . 


We recommend to you tribunes of the people, 
Our purpoſe to them, and to our noble conſul 
Wiſh we all j Joy and honour. 


This paſſage 3 is rendered almoſt anintellivible 


by the falſe punctuation; it thould evidently be 


pointed thus, and then the ſenſe will be clear: — 


We recomend to you, tribunes of the people, 
„Our purpoſe ;—to them, and to our noble conſul. 
% With me wit wy and honour.” 


To them, means to the people, whom Mene- 
nius artfully joins to the conſul, in the good 


wiſhes of the lenate. = 


If all our wits were to iſſue out of one ſkull. 
They would fly eaſt, weſt, warde ſouth, and their 
_ conſent of | 
One direct way, ſhould be at once to all points of the 
compaſs. | | | 


1 can neither agree to Warburton” 8 explan: 1- 
tion of this paſſage, nor to Hanmer's amend- 
ment, the reading our ſeulls, inſtead of ore hull. 


That their Wits, if ifuel from ſeveral ſkulls, 
| ſhould fly north, ſouth, eaſt and weſt, would be 
nothing extraordinary ;/ and in that caſe they 

| | | | might 


: So, in the academic 
ſtyle, to cap a fellow, is to take off the p 0 


W 


18 7 


| fopy 


that 

butt 
whe! 
quer 
Meat 
gaeun 
guag 


* ne 
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might all tend to one point, as the radii of a vor. . 
circle do to the centre; but to ſuppoſe all their Page 3 393. 


wits to iſſue from one ſcull, and that their com- 
mon conſent and agreement to go all one way, 
ſhould end in their flying to every point of the 


compaſs, is a juſt deſcription of the variety and 


inconſiſtency of the opin ions, wiſhes, and aQtions 
of the multitude. 


Why in this woolviſh gown \ ould It tand here 
To beg of Hob, and Dick, that does appear 
Their needleſs vouches ? | EY ets Rae 5 


We are told that i in the: o!d copy the reading 


is woolviſÞ tongue, which Steevens very juftly : 
| ſuppoſes to be a typographical miſtake, and 


that the word intended was lage, not tongue 35 — 


but the difficulty does not lie in that word, for 
whether we read gow? or 7oge is of little conſe e- 
quence, as they have both preciſe! ly the ſame _ 
meaning, and 1 ſhould be rather inclined to read 
75wn than ige, merely becauſe that is the lan- 
guage of Coriolanus in the ſcene ee ; 


$ WACTC he fays, 
85 "FO me O 'erleap that <li. for I cannot 


Put on the gown, ſtand naked, Se” 


Th 1e: only difficulty of the paſſage lies f in the 
word wootviſh. It cannot mean, as {ohnfon f ſup- 


poſes, a rough hirſute $own for Brutus calls it 
A little before, 


"ye The mapleſs veſture of hum lity.“ 


The ſuppoſing that des is an alluſion to the 5 


wolf in ſheep's cloathing, is rather a ludicrous 


idea, and ſhould be treated as tuch. Nor can 
* ſuppoſe that Shakeſpeare mcant to compare 
the gown, whic! n he calls ihe nap leſs veſiure of 


humility, 


397. 


vor- T- kumility, and from the Fx of which the 
Page 397. 


409. 


to the coarſe frock of a ploughman : 
fore ſuppoſe that the paſſage is corrupt, becauſe 
it is inexplicable as it ſtands. 


L 232 | 


competitors for the conſulate derived their name 


I there- 


nould read woolen, inſtead of woolviſh; yet that 


would not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from any 
other gown, as they were probably all made of 


that material : I ſhould therefore rather ſuppoſe 
that we ought to read foolifÞ, which agrees with 
what Coriolanus 1 in the latter part of this 


Perhaps uc 


| ſpcech: —— 


e Rather than fool it fo, 
6 Let the high office and the honour g0 
e To one that would do thus,” | 


Not unlike 
Each way to better yours, 


The reply of Coriolanus, Let me Sele 


as ill as you,” proves, in my opinion, the pro- 
pricty of the amendment propoſed by Hanmer, 
the reading 


to better Jo, inſtead of Jour” . 


Mark you 8 
His abſolute ſhall? | 
Comin — Twas from the canon. 


1 ſuppoſes that Cominius means to ſay, 
« that the form of ſpecch uſed by Sicinius was 


what he had no right to ;” but his words appear 


to me to imply the very. reverſe: He means to 
ſay; that what Sicinius had ſaid was according 
to the rule.“ alluding to the abſolute veto of the 


tribunes, the power of putting a flop to every 
proceeding :—and accordingly Cortolanus, in- 


fead of diſputing this Power of the tribunes, 
proceeds t to argue againſt tt e power itſelf, and 
3 | 5 <0 , 


YO T 


ed 1 
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CT inveigh againſt the Parricians for having grant- 


ell it. 


| You are Plebei; ans, | 
Ik they be Senators; and they are no leſs. 
When both your voices blended, the e taſte 
Moſt palates theirs. | | | 


Neither Tohnſon or Stevens appear t to me to 


have rightly conceived the meaning of this b. - 
ſage; nor would ſohnſon's amendment reader it. 


jntelligible.— hat which 1 ſhould propoſe is, 


to read, the general tafle, inftead of the greateft = 


taſte, and then the meaning will be this: — 


« You are Plebeians, ſays Cori iolanus, if the - 


tribunes be Senators, and they are no leſs, it 


when both of your opinions are blended toge- 15 


ther; that is, are put upon an equal footing, the 


opinions of the tribunes ſhall be moſt relied : 


| by the multitude.” ESD 


He calls the taſte of the multitude the general 


taſte as in the following page, he calls the ig 


norance of the m multitude; tlle general W 
Volumnia, in the next ſcene, calis the peonle 


our general louis. And Hamlet „ 


5 ſpeech | was caviar io the gener al. 


Evi en when the navel of the ſtate was rouch's © 
They would not thread the gotes. | | 


A fimilar expre elſion is uſed by Captain Car- 


teret, in his Voyage round the World. 


am alſo of opinion that it is better to go to 


the North-eaſt than to thread ihe Moluccas, or 


coaſt ew Guinea. To thread, thercſore, is to 


go through a narrow paſſage. 
No, 


Var. 
Page 499. 


410. 


—ů 
— — 


— 
— 


Vol.. 7. 


Page 413. 
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No, take more: | 
What can be {worn by both divine and human, 
Seal what | end wi: hal! 1 


1 mould ſuppoſe, from the method in Which 


this paſſage is pointed in the preſent edition, 
and which is clearly the right one, that Stecvens 
reœjects Warburton's explanation, though he gives 
it to us in a note, without any remark on it, 
which has the app: 21rance of aa acquieſcence in 
his opinion ; but that howe 


er is not admi! ble; 


the words, What may be worn by, cannot pol. 


to his manne 


ſibly mean Ha. may be ſworn to; and according 
r of pointing, the words divine and 


Hund n have no ſubſtantive to which they can 


415. 


Mercury, 


refer; but according to the preſent pointing 
Coriolanus invokes every thing in heaven and ou 
_ewrth, of reverence ſufficient to be ſworn by, to 
| confirm what he lays. SZ oj | 


80, in F letcher's 
By this light I cannot ; 
« By all that may 125 e 


Con! uſion's near! 1] cannot, ; ſpeak—you tzibunes 
10 tle PE <UpIC. | 


'Tyrw hitrt propoſes an RE SOA to > this paſ- 
FT but nothing is noceſlary except to Poin it It 
properly : . 


„ Coufufon's near, — l cannot. 


Speak you, ttibunes, 
'66 | 15 


"Vo tlie people,” 


He defires the tribunss to ſpeak to the people, 


becaufe he was not able; and at the end of his 


ipeech repeats the fume requeſt to Sicinius in 
particular. 


As 


Coxcomb, Antonio fays (6-4 


thou. 


begor 
jays 
1yri 
from 


Men. 


lanus 


Ar 


| Tequ) 


Th 


ance 5 


N clear, 
1 biftar 


liefits 
ſon's. 
aucèe 1 
in fu 
Othe! 
His] 


255 1 


As they are not N 
Tho' calv'd in the capitol 3 begone. | | 
Mex K N. Put not your worthy rage into your tongue. 


Tyrwhitt propoſes that Coriolanus's ſpeech 
ſnould end with the word capitol, and the word 
150 make part of that of Menenius. Steevens 
3 he has divided thoſe ſpeeches according to 
echt 3 direction, but the printer has deviated 
from it. The word begone certainly belongs to 
Menenius, who was very anxious to get Corio- 


linus away. —[n the preceding page he lay 8, 


« Go, get you to your houſe, begone, away.” 


And in a few lines after, he repeats the ſame 


| requeſt :- — 
OY © Pray you begone; 


ON VI t try whether my old wit be i in n 
Wich thoſe that have but little.“ 


One time vin owe abother. 


1 believe Menenius means, 86. This time pit; ” 


owe us one more fortunate. 5 t 18 a common 


expreſſion to ſay, This day 18 your” 85 the next 


79 


may be mine. 


But baſtards, and Gables 


Of no allowance to your boſom's truth. 


The Word alliance differs ſo. little from . 
ance; it makes the meaning of the ſentence ſo 
clear, and correſponds. ſo well with the word 


3 Lafards, in the line preceding, that l ſhould not 
l=fitate in adopting this amendment of Joun- 
fon's. Steevens very roundly aſſerts, that All- 


ance is the right re ding, but he offers nothing 


in ſupport of that aſſeriion, except a line from 
Othello, which is nothing o the pur poſe . — 
Eis pilot 

8 


VOI. 7 15 
Page 419, 1: 10 
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2 1 
11 il 
Wt 
[717 1 
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Vor. 7, mY Of very expert wg approved allowance.” 
Page 425. 


means only a pilot, acknowledged and approy ed 
to be an expert one ; and 1 gon't Tec how Uthe 


word allowance , In this tenſe, will apply to the As 
preſent pal flage : There can be no doubt bu: pointe 
allowance was "ſed in Shas Keipeare's time in the {houlc 


ſenſe of 4hprobalion.- 
O Heavens ! 


If you do love old men, if your Cweet ſway 
Allow obedience.” | 


And Johnſon, 1 believe, 1s right in aſlerting 
that it means legal right, eſtabliſhed rank, or Th: 
| ſettled authority; but none of theie words would fully. 
make ſenſe of the preſent paſſage, it ſubſtitutcdl i 
in the place of allowance, unleis we alter it by 
reading, from your boſom's truth,” uad X 
10; and if the paſlage is to be amended, 
moſt natural amendment | is to read alliance. 


50 Lear lays, e 


Jol 


e 426. N 0 1 a in this. | | FF accort 
1 Means, 1 am in VAT Prevent: 5 + Ns 
0 1 1 the P. 
! 46 v. ich Gen this correc ng 3 ſtout heart, 

it Now humble as the ripeſt m. ulberry, 

4 FT hat will not hold the handling. 

j | 

= As there i is no verb in this paſſage as it Qands, 

|— ſome amendment muſt be made to make it in- 

=p tell} igible; : and that which I thould propoſe is 

N F reM Powe. inftead of now, which | 1s clear ly the Re: 
i right reading: 

| „ With then, t 108 8 thy ſtout heart; 

q | „Bow, humble as the ripett mulberry, 

| | „That will not hold the handling.“ 555 
[ | N 5 Jjol 
>, / 5 Inſiſting | line, 


1 
lnſiſting on the old prerogative | 5 5 "P36, >, 


And power in the truth of the cauſe j WE Page 43 15 
FI. 11 ſhall. inform them. 9 bd | 


As I cannot underſtand this paſt age as it is 
pointed, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the ſpeeches 
| ſhould be thus divided, and then it will require 


no eee 


81ciN.—“ Inſiſting on the old prerogative 


&« And power. 
FEDpIILE.— “ In the truth ot ahi cauſe 


« ] ſhall inform them,” 


That is, I will explain the matter to them | 
ally. 


_— 0 196 take.” „ . 7 4 434. 
His rougher accents for malicious ſounds; 5 e 
But as I ſay, ſuch as become a ſoldier, 


| Rather than envy you,” 


Johnſon ſays, that envy means s malignity, but 
cccording to the conſtruction of the ſentence 
vy is evidently uſed as a verb, and ſignifies to 

are. In this ſenſe i it is uſed oy Juleta i in 


the Pilgtim: 


| « If I make a lie | 
To gain your love, and end my beſt miſtreſs, 
5 40 Pin me up 3 a wall, Ne. | 


Shew How Rome. | e T 436. 
Read, FE” Shew ' for Rome.” - a 


"And that 2 in the dener 1 : ” 436. | 
| Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters | 5 
That do diitribute 1 R | | 


Johnſon ſays that the word not, in 3 firſt 


| line, means not only, which it muſt do to make | 
6 ſenſe 


Vi. = 


E 258 
Tenſe of the paſſage as it Hands; but as 1 think 


5 P age 436 that it will not bear that meaning, and cannyy 
recollect a ſingle inſtance of its being uſed in 


that ſenſe, I ſhould rather ſuppoſe the paſſage 
to be corrupt, than agree to this unnatural cx. 


452. 


83. 


planatiou of it; an! ſhould amend it Bard inert 


ing ; the word orly in the ſecond line: 


. And that nor in the preſence ” 
Of dreaded juſtice ny, but on Fay miniſters 5 5 
ay That do diſtri bute it. 5 


Whoop'd of Rome, 
Read, ": Whoop'd out of Rome.” 


| Like a bold flood; 0 werben. | 
Probab ly we ſhould read, ry Like a bold fool 


0 Pertear” 


ths remedies are tame i'the preſent peace 
And quietneſs of the People, which before were 
In wild hurry. 


don't think chat the word tame will bear, in 


--qhis place, the ſenſe that Stecvens wiſhes to at- 


1 


tribute to it: but a very flight alteration, the 
reading of lame, inſtead of lame, will remove. 


every difficulty, and can Feel indce be con- 
{idered as an alteration. —-50 Aufidius ſays 3» 
the next ſcene, 


* cannot help i it now; 
7 Unleſs by uſing means, I lame 
The foot of our deſign.“ 


You that flood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation. 


Occupation, as Malone juſtly obſerves, is here 
uſed for mechanics. | 


In 


In 
uſed 


18 the next page but one he word ſts is VoL 7. 
uſed in the like manner, where Menenins ſays, Page 462. 


« You have made fait. heads - 
ws You Ou your Crafts. ” 


| For his beſt friends, ' if they OL 454 
Should ſay, be 700d to Rome, they chang him „ 
As thou ſhould do, that had deterved his hate, 

And therein ſbew? d like enemies. Ge | 


| There can be no doubt but this. cuiſine, as it 

ſtands, 1s very inaccurate, and that Malone's 
amendment will correct re error, and render 
it grammatical; but it appears to me that the 

\ inaccuracy is that of the author himſelf, and of 
courſe ſhould not be amended, as one of a ſimi- 
Jar nature occurs in the ſecond ſcene of the ſe- | 
cond act, where an officer, ipeaking of Coriola- 
nus ſays, 


33 If he did not care v vhether be had their love or not, -= 
He waved indifferent betwixt doing them neither | 
wa Good or harm.“ 


It 18 evident that, in this paſlage, he wav 3 ! 
ww means he would Pave waved 1 ; — 


* 
Z— — * 
— 


- — — — 
— — 9 — b pA 2. Loans — — — — 
" F : LO ee —— —-—-—-— * T2 

TEST 


—— 


—— 


: But P has a merit Eee 1 = 468, 
To choak it in the utterance, „ 
And power unto itſelf commendable 
Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair 
To extol what it hath done. : ” 


r= 
> % 
ee — 
to xp 


— 
* * 
— 


"The obvious objection to Johnſon- 3 and Wi 
burton's explanations of theſe paſlages ariſes 
from the peculiar temper of Coriolanus, which 
renders them totally inapplicable to him, in the 
ſenſe which they give them; for he was fo far 
trom — ol his exploits himſelf, that he 
„ eule 
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. u not beat to hear them extolled by others; 
Page 4 op but, as he ſays himſelf, 


« Would rather have his wounds to heal again, 
„% Than hear ſay how he got themm 75 
4e And had rather have one ſcratch his head in the ſun, 
When the alarm were ſtruck, than idly fi 
T hear his nathings monſter'd. 


And we find that when his arch-enemy, Auk: 


dius, ſums up the defects of his character, that 
of boaſting is not upon the lift. The paſſage 


indeed is ſo very obſcure, that J cannot but 


think there is an error in it, and that we ought 
to read, But he has a merit to choak , om in 
the utterance,” inftead of « to choak 7.” 


What Avfidius means to ſay Is, ** That his 
merit was ſo tranſcendent, that the recital of it 

excited tlie Envy, and the apprehenſions of the I 
people; and that therefore the power, with i} 
which it was accompanied, had nothing that 

_ tended more ſurely to its deſiruction than the 

chair from which it was applauded. 25 


Right's by right fouler, &c. 


1 think the prefent reading affords as good 7 
Tenſe as any of the propoſe amendments.- 
«© Right's by right fouler,” may well mean, N 
That one right or title, when produced, makes 
All the ſhort ſentences in 
this ſpeech of Aufidius are obſcure, and ſome of 
them nonſenſical. 


79 


another leſs fair. 


"He replied, 
It was a Li petition of a ſtate 
To one whom they had puniſhed. 


I have no doubt but we ſhould read, 


It was a baſe petition,” &c. 


meaning 


mean! 
ſtate t 


. 251 f 


meaning that it was unworthy. the d ignity of a vor. 15 


ſtate to 8 a man whom they Bac bani hed. Page 47 No 


Speed how it will, 1 ſhall e'er long h. have e 
Knowledge of my t: acceſs. Po : | | 
There could be no Joubt but Menenius FRA 
ſelf would ſoon have knowledge of his own 


ſucceſs; the ſenſe therefore. requires that we 
ſhould read, | 


RE, Speed | how: it will, you ſhall e're long have 
60 n of my ſucceſs.” 


What he would do, 55 „ = 
He ſent in writin after me; what he would not, _— 
Bound with an oath, to yield to lis conditions. 


"This paſſage, as it ſtands, is evidently wrong, 
for it is abſolutely unintelligible, and the quei- 
tion is, how to amend it; none of the amend- 
ments hicherto ſuggeſted appear fatisfactory : — 
that which I have to propoſe is a very light de- 
viation from the text—the reading ** 7 bis con- 
| dirions,” inſtead of to his conditions.” 10. 
hield, in this place, means to relax, and is 9199 „ 
in the ſame ſenſe in the next ſcene but one by 
Coriolanus himſelf, where ſpeaking of Mene- 
nius, he ſays, : 


| oo 6 &'s grace him only, RE 
* That thought he could do e a very little 
e have . too,” 


What Cominius means to 51 is, That Co- 
riolanus ſent in writing after him the conditions 
on which he would agree to make a peace, and 


bound himlelf by an oath, not to N from 
them.” 


The additional negative which 1 9 and 
Warburton wiſh to introduce, 1s not only unne- 
ceſſary, 
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Vol. 7. ceſſary, but would deſtiny the ſenſe ; for the 
888 476: thing which C oriolanus had [worn not to do, Was 
3 eld itt bis conditions. 


7. 


484. 


All Kg is vain 
Unleſs his mother and his wife. 


No amendment is wanting, the ſcaſe of this 


paſſage being complete without one. We fay 


every day in converfation, You are my only 


hope—he is my only hope, inſtead of, My only. 
hope is in you, or iu him. The ſame mode of 
expreſſion occurs in this ſentence, and OCCalions 
the obſcurity of! it. Lg 


The God I ſoldiers, 


With the conſent of ſupreme Jov e, inform | 
Thy choughts with nobleneſs. 


Warburton ſays that this is ne with 


great decorum, as ſupiter was the tutelary God 


of Rome; but I cannot think that Coriolanus 


either intended to pay, or could pay with deco- 


rum, any particular compliment to the tutelar 
Deities of Rome, at the very time that he was 
determined to deſtroy it. 


| Help to reap the fame ; 
Which he did end all his. 


In Johnſon's edition it was, * which he did 
 maxe all his,“ which ſeems the more natural ex- 
: preſton, though the other be intelligible. 


JULIUS 


tu 


V 


: | 
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e ; 


LI a no images Dh 1 
Be hung with Cæſar $ trophies. N 5 Le 8, 1 
48e 7 hit 
Warburton ſuppoſes that Czefar's trophies were {| 
ſuch as he had dedicated to the Gods; but it is ' 
not eaſy to conceive how fuch trophies mould tl 
be hung on the ſtatues of Ceſar. Steevens ſup- i 
poſes, on better foundation, that theſe trophies ED, 
were crowns ; but what they really were is ex | 
plained by a paſſage in the next e where — 
Czar informs Caſſius, „„ 5 . [| 
7: Marcellus and Flavius, for palling {ſs Cul 3 | | 
Fs Ingen, are put to lilence.“ | 
Ve Gods it doth amaze me 5 1 z. - |; wy 
A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould, &c. | 1 44 
Temper does not mean, in this place, dif bi | 
tion £ mind, but frame of body. — = M 
If 1 were Brutus now, and he was Caſſius e | i 
Hie ſhould not humour me. = SE 1 
johnſon's explanation of theſe lines is ; juſt, : = 
as appears from the following paſſage in Plu= 1 Þ} 
tarch's life of Brutus, where ſpeaking of Brutus | [11 
and the love that Cæſar had for him, he ſays, . I 
But yet he gave ear to Caſſius's friends, who © =. 
were perpetually adviſing him not to ſuffer him- _ I 
ſelf to be ſoftened and touch'd by Cæſar;“ but to = 
ſun the civilities, and favours of a tyrant; 1 | 


41, 


28, 


28. 5 


35 274 1. 


Vor. 8. which, they ſaid, C lar ſhewed Hin not out o 
Page 20. reſpect to his virtue, but to unbend his { ſtrengtb, 
and ſhake his ſpirit and his virtue. 


The pronoun be, in the laſt line, refers to 
Cæſar. | 


And there were drawn 
Upon an heap an hundred ghaſl] y women. 


We ſhould read, 27 nt. an heap, not upon. 
And the complexion of che element 


It favours like the work we have in hand, 


As the old reading is evidently wrong, and 


ſome. amendment is neceſſary, I ſhould not heſi- 


tate to W that PRO by Jonſon, and to 
read 


955 In fare our 8 Ii de the work, 15 dec. 


But it is common proof | 
That lowlinels is young ambition 5 ladder. 


Commun proof means a mer proved by com- 


mon experience. With great deference to Juhn- 


ſon, I cannot think that the word exper ment will 
bear that meaning. 


| W ih hatch'd would, as his kind, grow miſchieyous. : 


4 57 kind, docs not mean, according to his 
nature, as fohnſon allerts, but like the reſt of 


his ſp Pe 


The genius and the mortal n e 
Are cen in council, and the ſtate of man 
Like to a little kin dom, ſuffers then © 
The nature of an inſurrection. 


There: is a paſſage in Troilus TY (0 reſlida | 
: which bears lome reſemblance iO this 


Ar 


| ments 
Macb 
very 


1 


| natio 


read 


whic 
this 


5 7 


"= Imagin'd worth 
cc Holds i in his blood ſuch ſwoln, and bot fifenarts: 
4 That *twixt his mortal, and his active parts, 
« Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 

00 And batters down himſelf.“ oy 


ſohnſon is right | in aſſerting that by the genius 


is meant, not the genius of a kingdom, but the 
power that watches over an individual for his 


protection. 


So in the ſame play Troilus ſays to Creſſda, 


, Hark! you are called; ſome ſay the genius ſo 
« Cries, Came, to him that inſtantly muſt die.“ 


And Johnſon's expla mation of the word inſtru- 


ments is confirmed by the following paſſage in 


Macbeth, whoſe mind was, at the time, in the 


| very ſtate which Brutus is here CT” 


Lam ſett ed; and bend up 
WO Each corporal « agent to this terrible feat.” 2 


No, 1 not an oath z if not. the f ace of men, 
'The ſufferance of our fouls, bee 5 


cannot reconcile myſelf to Johnſon's « expla- 


| nation of this. -pallage, but believe ve ound 


read 
0 If not the ub of men,” Kc. 


| which; 18 s ſupported by the following pallges in 
| this very ſpeech :— | 


« What other bond 


5 © Than lecret Romans, that 8 he th be 


10 HW or, aud Wil not uli. V. 


When every drop of blood 
'That every Roman bears, and no vly bears, 15 
Is zuilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, _ 3 | 
If he do break rhe ſmallet poriicle 


* Of any promiſe that hath) paſt from him,”* 


wy 


Both 
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— 


ö Vor. 8. Both of which prove, that Brutus conſidere : ing. 
| Page 34. the Je of men as their firmeſt lecurity | in each. boi 


al $76 ls from the main opinion he held once * 
i Ot fantaſy, of dreams, and Ceremonies, 
i Main opinion, according to ſohnſon- 8 explana- 
1 tion, ts ſenſe, but mean epinion would be a more Ws - 
j natura cxprelhion, and! ls, | believe, what Shake- fon 
{pea re wrote. - his 
45. | Phi; like an exorciſt, haſt tconjurd up | 
| My mortified fpirit. oF: 
Here, and in all other places where the word BY t 
occurs in Shakeſpeare, to ere means to raiſe 1 Ca 
Tots, not to lay them; and, I believe, he is in 
lingular 1 in this Acceptation. MES: © - ret 
: EE ie a 
57. And turn preordinance ; and firſt decree: : die 
Into the lane of children. . 1 
4 believe we ſhould read, play of children; ; but 
if that be not admitted, /aw appears to be the 1 BI 
next beſt rcading.— I think lane cannot Poſſibly 5 
be right: 20 _ * 
Vb And men are fleſh 5 blood, and apprehenſive 
 Appreheni i've "does not mean, as Tohnſon ex- 
Vets it, /uſcepiible of fear, but at capa- * 
appret =: 
ble o pr e 1 Ti 
Vet in the bas I 5 know Bak one as 
That unaiſailable holds « on his rank 6 
Unſhak'd of motion. 0 


To © hold on 1 9 rank, * os V 
hold 7 Bos and 1 take rank to be the right read- 


ing. 


c 27% ] 


ing. The word race, which Johnſon propoſes, von. 3, 


would but ill agree with the following words, 


unſhak'd of N or with the * to the 
polar ſtar :— 


Of whoſe true fixed, and refling 3 


6 There is no fellow in the firmament.” 5 


Hud on bis rank, in one part of. the compari- 
ſon, has preciſely the ſame pore with bold 


his place, in the other. 


Stoop then and waſh. 


To waſb does not mean here to cleanſe, but 
to waſh ver, as we ſay, waſh'd wiih gold; for 


Caſſius means, that they ſhould ſteep their hands 
in the blood of Cæſar. This paſſage however 
reminds me of a ſtrong exprefſion in Cartwright's | 


Love's Convert, where Eudemus ſays to Leoca- 
dia, when he prompts her tO Kill Mifander, 


4 Fear no ſtain, . 
«A tyrant” s blood doth waſh the hand that ſpills i ie" 


Page 5% 


6. 


But this, believe, was not the idea of Caſſius, _ 


in the Pegs? before us. 


"Our arms in firength if malice, and our | hearts 
Of brother” s temper, 


. 1 believe we ſhould read exempt of nalice 25 
and cannot agree with Steevens in his explana- 


tton of the paſſage as it ſtands. Brutus could 


never call the putting Cæſar to death an act of 
malice, who loved him when he killed him, 
and declared, „that it was pity to the as} 


wrong of Rome that urges. him to that act. 


A eure 


Vol. 8. 
Page 67. 


70. | 


5 Shakeſpeare has judiciouſly adopted in it the 
ſtyle of Brutus the pointed ſentences and la- 
i Fonte brevity which he is ſaid to have atfec- 
ted. | | 
ES 


88. 


100. 


that I think it cannot be right. Some amend— 


ment is neceſſary, and Warburton' 8 appears to 
be the beſt. 


is very fine in its kind. I can ſee no degree of 


a hs he hears his account of the manner in 
n he had been received <6 Caſſius, 
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A curls ſhall light upon the limbs of men. | | C 
| Steevens's explanation is ſo very unnatura] B 


Romans, countrymen, an friends. 5 
I cannot agree with Warburton that this ſpeech 


excellence in it, but think it a very paltry ſpeech 
for ſo great a man, on ſo great an occaſion zie 


"Scent I. On a ſmall iſland. near Matis. 


The paſſage quoted by Steevens clearl y proves, 
that the ſcene ſhould be laid i in Rome. 


. Maſter, 88 TE 
In his own change, or by ill offices, &c. | 


Brutus immediately after ſays to Lucilius, 


85 Thou haſt deſcrib'd 


4 A hot friend, cooling.“ 


That i is, the change that Prutus complain: of. 


Was m ghted off . : ow ' 
Read, 66 © W: as ſlighted of! 1 ian 
T hey mean to warn us at Philippi here. . | | firs 


To warn certainly means to ſummon ; but in 
that ſenſe it will not anſwer well in the preſent 
ſentence.— Perhaps we ſhould read 


« ' They. mean to wait us at Philippi here.“ — 3 - 
AS, | 


L 279 | 
Cas. What are vou then determined to do. 
Baur. Even by the rule of that philoſophy, &c. 


There is certainly an apparent contradiction 


between the ſentiments which Erutus expreſſes 
in this, and in his ſubſequent ſpeech; but there 


is no real inconſiſtency. Brutus had laid it down 


| to himſelf as a principle to abide every chance 


and extremity of war; but when Cafhus reminds 


him of the diſgrace of being led in triumph thro? 


the ſtreets of Rome, he acknowledges that to 


be a trial which he could not en lure. Nothing 


is more natural than this; we lay down a ſyſtem 


of conduct for ourſelves, but occurrences wy 


happen that will force us to depa rt from it. 


ANTHONY axp CLEOPATRA. 


Mas; is become the bellowy and the fan 
To cool a gipfy's luſt, 7 


Johnſon's amendment 13 unneceſſary, 451 his 


reaſoas for it ill founded: The e bellows and the 


8 


tan have the ſame effects; when applied to 4. 


fire, they increaſe it, but when 1 to any 


other Warn! lubſtancc, they cool 1 i. 


Where” Fulvia' 8 proceſs? 


Proceſs here, means ſummons. N 


 Fulvia | 


Vol. 8 
Page 106. 
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Page 125. 


-F..-900 1 
Fulvia perchance is angry, or who knows 


If the ſcarce bearded Cæſar have not {ent 
_ His powerful mandate to you, &c. 


Cleopatra, i in this and ſome of the fubſcquen 


ſcenes with Antony, puts me in mind of the 
following lines of l in his Riſe of Wo- 


men. 


40 F or which an eloquence, that aims to vex, | 
0s With native tropes of anger arms the ſex,” | 


And ile might poſſibly have taken ſome kms 
from this character of Cleopatra, which is ad- 
mirably drawn. 


But ird up Cleopatra 
John ſon's explanation is unſatisfactory; he 


ſcems indeed not to have thoroughly conceived 
the meaning of this paſſage. 


What could Clec- 
patra mean by ſaying, Antonio will recollect his 


| thoughts ? What thoughts were they, for the 
recollection of which ſhe was to applaud him? 
It was not for her purpoſe that he ſhould think, 


or rouſe himſelf from the lethargy in which ſhe 


wiſhed to keep him. By Antony will be hini/elf 
ſhe means to ſay, that Antony 


will act like th 
Joint ſovereign of the world, and follow his own 


inclinations, without regard to the mandates of 


Cæſar, or the anger, of Fulvia.“ To which he 


replies, / but flir, d by Cleupatra; that is, if 
moved to 1 it in the distien 5818 by her. 1 


I had rather heat my liver with drinking. 


The liver was conſidered. 45 the ſeat of deſire. 


In anſwer to the South-ſayer, who tells her ſne N 
ſhall be very loving, ſhe ſays, She hy rather 


heat her hyer, with drinking, if it was to be 


heated. + 1 
And 


+4 
ſo v 


| ame! 


in tt 
not 
ſon 


E 
And foretell every with, | You. $; 


The ſenſe of this paſſage is ſo evident, and P 315 


ſo well expreſſed, if we adopt W arburton's 
amendment, and the word /er::/ differs fo little 
in the trace of the letters from foretell, that I can- 
not doubt of its being the richt reading. John- 
ſon labours to extract ſome ind of ſenſe from 
the for ner reading, but he fails even in that; 
| he ſuppoſes that the ſingle word foretell, with- 
cout any antecedent whatioever, is to ſignify, IF 
| Tfroull foretell; but to make ſenſe of the paſ- 
ſage it muſt be ſtill more comprehenfive, it 
muſt ſignify, If I fhould foretell the completion 8 
and if it does not mean all this, it can mean _ 
3 nothing. Sl: ts 
Oh, then we bring forth weeds f . 55 134. 
When our quick v winds lie ſtill. „ 
It is Warburton that propoſes the reading of 
minds, inſtead of winds, and he is undoubtedly 
right. The words lie Hill, are oppoſed to earing ; | 
quick means pregnant; and the ſenſe of the paſ- 
ſage is this:—© When our pregnant minds lie 
idle and untilled, they bring forth weeds; but 
the telling us of our faults, is a kind of culture 
to them.” The pronoun our before quick, ſhews | 
that the ſubſtantive to which it refers muſt be 
ſomething belonging to us, not merely an __ 
ternal object, as the wind 1s. To talk of quick 
winds lying ill, is little better than nonſenſe; 
and indeed there is no extorting any good ſenſe 
from the paſiage as it ftands:—The turning a 
fingle letter upſide down makes the difference a 
between he true reading and tat 1 in the text. 


ps By revolution lowering. . 

Steevens has juſtly explained the bone of this = 
palage ; Yet Le cannot but think that Shakeſpeare 
nad 


8 137. 


1 


Vo I. 8. Kat} in contemplation the revolutions of the hea- 
TS, '35-yenly bodies. 


It ſhews to men the tailors of the Kirk comforting 
therein, c. | | 


The expreſſion i in this paſſage is much embar- 


raſſed, and might eaſily be improved, yet |] 
don't believe there is any error in it, or think 
an amendment neceſſary. The meaning is ob— 


vious ;—when it pleaſes the deities to take a 
man's wife from him, it brings to his recollec- 


tion the tailors of the earth, ſuggeſting thereby 
this comforting reflection, that if his old robes 
are worn out, there are materials for new. 


0 get Yi 8 love to part, 


2 have no doubt but we ſhould read eaves 1 in. 


| ſtead of love. | 


So, in the next page but two, Cleoparr 


ſpeaking of Fulvia, ſay 8. 


99 


1: 6 Would ſhe had never given you leave to come,” 


With more urgent touches. | 
oy Imogen ſays in Cymbeline, 
1 am ſenſeleſs of your wrath, a rouch more rare, 
5 Shane all Pangs, all fears.“ | 
Say our Pleasure 
To ſuch whoſe places under us require, &C. 
1 ſhould read this paſſage thus — 


cc Say our. pleaſure, | 
„ To ſuch whwwve places nner us, 
40 Requires our quick remove from hence.“ 


The. 
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The amendment is as fight a8 that adopted Vor. 8. 
by 1 the editor, and makes the ſenſe more clear. Page 138. 


And that which moſt with you, ſhould ſafe my > Gs Ke.. 141. 
The old reading i is ſave. Theobald propoſes 


to read fave, which is as near in the trace of the | 
letters to the eld reading as the amendment il 
| adopted by the editor, and evidently 5 1 
0 . 10 Jafe my going, is not Engliſh; to lis 
ſalve my going, 1s, and means, to > reconcile you i 
to My going. | 
Ob, my Oblivion! is a very Antony, - e i 
And L am all forgotten, | % f 
The ſenſe of this paſſage appears to me 10 be 15 I 
this pars I 
0 Oh, my Oblivion! as if it were another 5 il 
« Me ſo emirely, that I quite forge myſelf wy bi 
Y is not Cxzfar's natural vice to hate 5 145. bi ö 
One great competitor, _ 1 
Ro is certainly right in his conjecture, . bi 
that we ought to read, . Our great competitor,” _ | il 
as this ſpeech is addrefſed to Lepidus, his part- — 4 
ner in the empire. Competitor means here, as it 2 = 9 
does wherever the word occurs in Shakeſpeare, 1 
efociate, or partner. 1 
80 in the 199th page, Menas fays, | 
| 1 
Theſe three vorld-ſharers; theſe competitors : 
oY, thy veſſel.” 5 119% 
| | 1 
And again, in the 286th Page, Cefar, teak: | 1 
ing of Antony, ſays, 1 Il. 
*© That thou, my brother, my competitor, : 8 e 4 
EIn top of all deſign, my mate in empire.“ 8 5 9 
1 inne 4 
IN 


E 
; f know it for my bond, 


That is, to be my bounden duty. 


And ſoberly did mount an arm- -gaunt ſteed, 
w ho neigh'd fo highly, Kc. | 


It is pleaſant to compare the various cone 
tures of the commentators in endeavouring t» i Pc 
diſcover ſome meaning for a word which pro 


bably never exifted, and was inſerted merely by that 
a blunder of the printers. Warburton ſuppoſe; her 
the arm-gaunt ſteed to have been worn out by galle 


the fatigues of war —Mr. Seward, that he was 
lean for want of feeding. —Tohoſon, forgetting 
that, according to his own Dictionary, the ws FE 
ted is appropriated to horſes for ſtate or w: 1 
makes this ſteed a poſt-horſe; and concluding 
that a thin ſhouldered horſe muſt of courſe be 
thin bodied, he ſuppoſes him ſo ſmall that a 
man might claſp him; in confirmation of which 


ſuppoſition, Mr. Steevens makes him no thicker 
than my arm. 


Now as I cannot conceive why the joint ſove⸗ 
reign of the world ſhould be mounted on a little, 
ſtarved, worn-out, poſt-horſe ; or why duch a 
poſt- -horſe ſhould be called by the pompous title 
of a fled, and neigh 10 loudly 25 to dumb- und 
the ſpectators, | ſuppoſe there muſt be ſome 


error in the paſtage, and cue ame nd it by 
reading 


1 
1 


cc "And ſoberly did mount a bermiag. at ſtecd, 
That neigh'd ſo highly, &.“ 


wy Tormaran Nieans furious. 80 Douglas, in 
Henry IV. is called the termagant Scot, an epi- 
thet that agrees well with the ſteed's neiching ſo 
high. Beſides by tay! ing that Anthony mounted 


COIt1- 
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compoſedly a horſe of ſach high mene, N Vol. 8. 


preſents Cleopatra with a flattering i image of her Page 545 


1 Fs. which his mounting, ſlowly, 4 Jaded 1 


horſe, 1 would not have done. 


Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck 
The ne'er luſt we earied Anthony, 


Pompey could not but know that cee 
was never married, we muſt therefore ſuppoſe 
that when he called her widow, he conſidered 
her as the relict of Julius Cæſar, her former 


mma 


And cheir conteſtation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war. 


. — 


163. 


L ſhould ſuppoſe that ſome of the words i in 


this ſentence have bee miſplaced, and that it 
| ought to ſtand thus : 


28 And or conteſtation : | 
Their theme was you, you were the word of war.““ 


Could not with graceful eyes attend hole; wars 
Which fronted wy own peace. 


1 believe graceful, in this place, means s graci- 
bus ;—a ſenſe in which Shakeſpeare often uſes 


It, 


The honour's ſacred Fiel he talks on now 
" Tuppokag tat I lack't i it. 


1 don't think that either Johnſon- 5 Or Malone 5 
explanation of this paſſage is ſatisfactory. The ; 
true meaning of it appears to be this: _ 


« Cxfar accuſes Ant hony of a breach of ho- 


nour in denying to ſend him aid when he re- 


quired it, which was contrary to his oath : An- 
tony ſays, in his — that he did not Kar 


3 
* 
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hls aid, but in the midſt of diſipation negleRe 
10 ſend it: that having now brought his "Don 
to join him againſt Pompey, he had redeem 


that error ; and that therefore the honour which 


168. 


Cæſar talked of was new ſacred and inviolat: 


1ſuppoſ! ng that he had been ſomewhat doficien 
before i in the performance of his engagement,” 


The adverb now refers to is, not to talks 7 on, 
and the line ſhould be pointed thus : — 


55 5 x he honour- s ſacred that he talk's on, now, 
7 ee that I lack't it. 


Your reproof -: 


Were well deſerv'd of e | 


That i 18 you might be reproved for your rl. 


neſs, and would well deſerve it.— hurt reproot 


means, the reproof you would undergo. The 


expreſſion is rather licentious ; ; but one of 1 


ſimilar nature occurs in the Cuſtom of the Coun- 


try, where Arnoldo, Jpcaking to the Phyticians 
| . 


cc And by your ſucceſs 
In all your undertakings, propagate 
« Your oreat opinion in the world,” 


Here your opinion mcans, the opinion con- 


: ceived of you. 


When ſhe firſt met Mark Antony, „ the purs'd up 
His heart upon the river Cy dnus. 


This paſſ age is a ſtrange inſlance of negligence 
and inattention in Shakeſpeare. Enobarbus 1s 


made to ſay, that Cleopatra gained Anthony's 
Heart on the river Cydnus ; but it appears from 


the concluſion of his own deſcription that An- 


thony had never ſeen her there; that whilſt ſhe 


was on the river, Anthony was ſitting alone en- 


throned 


thro! 


air, 
her, 
invIt 


E 


throned in the market- -place, whifiling to the vol 8. 
air, all the people having left him to gaze upon Page N 
her, and that when ſhe landed, he ſent to her to 

invite her to ſupper : 


| The eity caſt 
1 6 Her people out upon her, and Anthony, 
„ Enthron'd in the market- place, did ſit alone 
% Whiſtling to the air, which, but for yacancy, 
= Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
; And made a gap in nature.“ | 


— 


Her gentlewomen like the e TOLL. 
So many mermaids, tended her 1 'the eyes, . 
And made their bends adornings. 


There are few paſſages in theſe pla ys more 
puzzling than this; but the commentators ſeem _ 
to me to have neglected entirely the difficult 
part of it, and to have confined all their learning 

and conjectures to that which requires but little, 

if any explanation; for if their interpretation 
of the words, tended her i'the eyes, be juſt, me. 
obvious meaning of the ſucceeding line will be, 
that in paying their obeiſance to Cleopatra, the 
humble inclination of their bodies was fo Srace- 
ful, that it added to their beauty. 


Warburton's amendment, the reading adorings, 
inſtead of adornings, would render the paſſage 
leſs poetical, and it cannot expreſs the ſenſe he 
wiſhes for without an alteration ; for although, 
as Steevens juſtly obſerves, the verb adore is fre- 
quently uſed by the antient dramatic writers in 
the ſenſe of 79 adorn, I do not find that ts adorn 
was reciprocally uſed in the ſenſe of io adore. 

_ Tollet's explanation is but ill imagined ; for 
though the word band might formerly have been 
ſpelled with an e, and a troop of beautiful at- 
tendants would add to the general magnificence 
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and as for Malone's conjecture, though rather 
more ingenions, it is juſt as ill founded: that 4 
particular bend of the eye may add luſtre to the 
charms of a beautiful Woman, every man mul; 
have felt; and it muſt be acknowledged that 
the words their bends, may refer to the eyes of 
Cleopatra, but the word made muſt. neceffarily 


reſer to her centlewoien ; and it would be ab. 
ſurd to ſay that /bey made the bends of her eyes, 
adornings. But all theſe explanations, from the 


firſt to the laſt, are cqually erroneous, and are 


tounded on a ſuppoſition that the paſſage is cor- | 
rect, and that the words, tended her 1 the eyes, 


muſt mean, that her attendants watched her 


eyes, and from them received her commands. 


5 How thoſe words can by any poſſible conſtruction 
imply that meaning, the editors have not ſhewn, 


nor can I conceive; of this I am certain, that if 


ſuch arbitrary and fanciful interpretations be 
admitted, we ſhall be able to extort what ſenſe 
we pleaſe from any combination of words. 


3 paſlage, as it ſtands, ape to me to he 
orally unintelligible; but it may be amende] 


by a very ſlight deviation from the text, by read- 


ing the guiſe, inſtead of ie eyes, and then it will = 


run thus: 
6 Her gentlewomen, like the Nere den; 


80 many ue mauids, terded her i'the guiſe, 5 
0 And ned their bends, adornings.” 


1the griſe, means in the form of mermaids, 


who were ſuppoſed to have the head and body 


of a bcautitul woman. concluding in a fi ſn's tall: 


and by the bends which they made aderningo, Eno- 


barbus means the tlexure of the fictitious fiſhes 
tails, 


1 tails, : 
1 char! 


ce PLC 
ſo mi. 


ſtead 


* porte 


barb 


„ 


tails, in which the limbs of the women were ne- Vor. 8. 
cellarily involved, in order to carry on le da- Page 172. 
ception, and which it ſeems they adapted wth 
ſo much art as to make them an ornament, in- 
cad of a deformity. This conjecturc is tup- 
ported by the very next ſentence, where Eno- 
barbus, proceetling in his deſcription, fays, 
At the helm | 
. ſceming mermaid ſteers.“ 


That yarely frame the office. = __ 5 73. 


_ — 
— — — — 5 — 


| 
_ Shakeſpeare evidently means to ſay, that they | 
did their buſineſs with readinets and dexteriti: : | 
but this meaning is fo ſtrangely expreſſed, that of 
| 1 ſuſpect there is fome error in this paſſage. [ 


Would I kad never come from thence, nor you thitherr... 76. 


ſhould read hither, inſtead of th1ther. To come 5 
hither is Engliſh, but to come #h7ther is not! 
The Southfayer admits Anthony to bie back ! “ if 
again to Egypt; and tor the fame reafon wiſhes f 
he had never come to Rome, becauſe, when they 11 


Both the ſenſe and grammar require that we 5 ol 
| 
| 


were together, Cæſar's genius had the aſcendant f 


over his. 


"tl ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hail 182. 5 1 
Rich pearls upon thee. „%%% ol 


& < *. 
— — 
— — 


I believe Cleopatra only means to fay, by 
theſe expreſſions, that ſhe will give him plenty i 
of gold and jewels. Warburton is frequently 1 
100 learned for his author. „ 
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Page 1 65 nes, both to the ſenſe and metre :—l have 


137. 


198. 


[ 20 J 


Something i 18 wanting in hs ſecond of theſs 


no doubt but the paſlage ought to run thus : 


| « If Anthony 
« Be free and healthful, why ſo tart a favour 
4 To uſher ſuch good facing 5 


Oh that his fault ſhould make a knave of Fthee 
That art not what thou”rt fur of 5 


Jen neither accede to Steevens's explana- 


ti0!1, or to _y of the amendments of this pal 


ſage that have hitherto been propoſed; a pro- 
per nation, with the addition of a ſingle 


letter, will make it os ms reading fare oft, 


inſtead of ſure of :- 


28 Oh! that IE fault hould make a rogue of thee 
25 That art not What! thour” t lure F 


That is, What? are you ſure of what vou il 


tel! me, tha 2t he 1s married to Octavia 5 3 


To be call'd nth a huge here, and not be ſeen to move 
in it, are the holes whete: eyes ould | be, which piti- 


fully diſaſter the chee: ks. 


The thought, thougli miſerably expreſſed, 


appears to be this :—That a man called into a 


high iphere without n ſeen to move in 1!, 


is a fight as unſeemly as the holes where the 


eyes ſhould be, without ey Cs to fill them. 


The third a e he is drunk. 


The holding every man ſhall bear, as loud 
As his ſtrong des can volly. 


have 


Read, The third part then is drunk,“ with 
out be. 5 TY 
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To tear the burden, or as it is here called, the Page 989. 


holding of a ſong, is the phraſe at this day.— 
The paſſage quoted by Steevens from Henry 
VIII. relates to inſtrumental muſic, not to vocal. 
Loud as his ſides can volly, means, with the 
the utmoſt exertion of his voice. So we ſay, 


He laughed till he ſplit his ſides. 


/ 


The elements be kind to thee and make 


e 
Thy ſpirits all of comfort. 
Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is too 
profound to be juſt. Octavio was about to take 
a long journey both by land and water; her 
brother wiſhes that both thele elements may 
prove kind to her; and that is all. 
So Caſſio ſays, in Othello, 
„O! let the Heavens“! 
& Give him defence againſt the elements, 
« For I have loft him on a dangerous ſea,” 
I'll raiſe the preparation of a war 
| Shall ſtain your brother, 5 | | 210. 
think Theobald gives very ſufficient reaſon 
ior reading rain, inſtead of ftain, but ſnould 
ſuppoſe that Brain means rather to reſtrain than 
to conſtrain. e „„ 
Made her "Ty 


Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia 
Abſolute queen, „5 5 
The preſent reading is right. It is poſſible 
that Shakeſpeare ought to have faid Lyb:a ; but 
Lydia was evidently what he iniended to write ; 
for in the next page but one, where Cæſar is 
e wnaynipmoaonopnanm—n ANCE recounting 
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Vo. 8. recounting the pelt kings whom Anthony had Shal 
Page 213. aſſctubled, he gives the Kingdom of TOR 10 ad; 
Bacchus. mali 
216. And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That notes it againſt us, 
Tohnfon ſays that the word frull was not in 
our author's days a term of ſuch infamy as it is 
at preſent. The word might not always have i 
been uſed in ſuch a ſenſe, but it certainly bore p 
it at that time; and the obſervation is rather ill- is n 
timed in this place, where it was evidently the nat 
intention of Mecenas to call Cleopatra by the 
groſſeſt name he could think of, and trull was 
that he choſe.— In Henry VI. La Pucelle is f 
called, the Dauphin courteſan, concubine, x7 
and troll. 1 rw. 
e . mi 
478. Ist not denounc'd againſt u us? Why ſhould not W on 
| Be there in perſon ? B 
I am ſurpriſed that T 'yrwhitt ſhould think any 
amendment neceſſary in a paſſage ſo clear and 
correct as this. Cleopatra means to ſay, ** |: 
not the war denounꝰd againſt us? hy 4 4 
we not then attend in projets” She ſays a ce 
little Oer, | th 
A change we bear in the war; WH 1 
© And, as the preſident of my kingdom, will I it 
„ Appear there as a man.“ | 
She ſpeaks of herſelf in the plural ber 
ai to the uſual ſtyle of lovercigns. 
227. » He alone nag; 
| | Desle in lieutenancy, . no 'pratice had 
In the brave ſquares of war. 
Stecvens's explanation of this paſſage is juſt, SS 


and agreeably to the character here given of him. | | 
- 5 STARE = 
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Shakeſpeare repreſents Augiftas in the next Vor: 8. 
act, as giving his orders to Agrippa, an! re- Tags 227 


maining unengaged himſelf : 
„So forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight, and. 
60 Go charge Agrippa.“ 
As is the morn- de on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand ſca. 


Tyrwhitt's amendment, © To this grand ſea,” 


is more likely to be right than Stcevens's expla- 


nation. 


He being the meered queſtion. 


Poſſibly Shakeſpeare might have coined the 
| word meered, ani! derived it from the ahettive. 
nere, or meer; in that caſe the meered queſtion 
might mean, the only cauſe of the ditpute tlie 


only ſubjcct of the quarrel. 


I dare ki 3 
To lay his gay compariſons aGde,” 
And anſwer me declin' d. 


The word gay ſeems rather to favour Malone's 


conjecture, that we thould read Capartſons ; on 


the other hand, the following paſſage in the 


ing! | 
„ That he ſhould dream, 


4e Knowing all meatures, the full Caſar will 
ws Anſwer his e 


Say to great Cæſar this; in diſputation 
I kits his conquering hand. 


1 bave no doubt but deputation is the right 


reading, Stcevens having proved with much la- 
bour and ingenuity, that it is but by a forced 
and 


next e appears to favour the pretent read- 


230. 


234: 


234. 


Vor.. 8. and unnatural conſtruction that any ſenſe can be 


L 284 J 


Lage $39, extorted from the words as they ſtand. It is not 


239. 


242. 


250. 


neceſſary to read by deputation, inſtead of in; 
that amendment indeed would render the 

lage more firictly grammatical, but Shaleſpean 
is frequently, at leaſt equally licentious in the 


ule of his particles, 


w bat 3 bs name 
Since ſhe was Cleopatra. 


This is ſince ſhe ceaſed to be Cleopatra — 


So when Ludovico ſays, Where is this unfortu- 


nate man?“ Othello replies, (that's he that Was 


| Othello), 18 Here * am.“ 


As it determines: 


| That 18 oF as the hail- ſtone diſſolves. 


Come, good fellow, put thine i iron on 


Johnſon thinks we ſhould read, . iron. 
which appears to be right, as Iras and Cleopa- 
tra immediately proceed to belp Anthony on 


with his armour ; and when that is done, he de- 
fires Iras to put on his own defences. 


| Prove this a i day, the three nook"d world 
5 Shall bear the olive freely. 


W arburton ſays ; that this means, "the the olive 


fhall ſpring up 45 ery where ſpontaneouſly with- 


out culture; but he miſtakes the ſenſe of the 


paſſage. To bear does not mean to pre duce, but 
to carry; and the meaning is, that the world 
mall then enjoy the bleſſings of peace, of which 


olive branches were the emblem. The ſucceſs 
of Auguſtus could not ſo change the nature of 
things, as to make the olive free grow without 


| culture 


15 
L 
; 

f 


85 f 


culture in all antes but it ſhut the gates of Vor. 8. 
the temple of Janus. 


There did perſuade 
Great Herod to incline himſelf to Ceſ: ar, &c. 


Though the old copy reads d Hallo, per ſhade 


is certainly right. Enobarbus is revolving in 


lis mind the fate of Alexos who deſerted Anthony 5 
and from thence forming a judgment of Hog: 


own. 
This 5 = my heart. 


Johnſon miſtakes the meaning of this 8 paſſage. 


When a man is out of breath With running, or 
any violent exerctie, we ſay he is blown; it is 
to this that Enot arDus alu es, as 15 evident from 


the words that follow: If ſwift thought break 


5 it not, a | ſwifter mean ſhall outfirike thought.” 


1 am alone the villain on the earth, 


And feel I am ſo moſt, 


That i is, and feel 1 am a fo, more than any one 


elſe thinks it. 


| They have put forth the haven, 
Where hers appointment we may beſt diſcover. 


Johnſon informs us, that the other 1 | 
add the words u rt on, to the end of the firſt 
line, which are not in the firſt edition, and I 
think theſe words are abſolutely neceſſary for 

the ſenile: as the Paige fans, Antony appears 
to ſay, that they could befi diſcover the ap- 

pointment of the enemy at the havea after they 
had left it,” but if we add the words further an, 
his ſpeech will be confiftent :=*© As they have 
put out of the haven, let us go further on where 
we 


Page 253. 


254. 


5 256, 


255. 


286 


. we may ſee them better.” 
Page 261. the next page he ſay be” 

6 Where yonder pine does ſtand, 
00-1 ſhall diſcover all. 88 


And accordingly in 


263. 5 Triple rurn'd whore, 


be firſt belonged to Julius Seer then to 
Anthony, and now as he ſuppoſes, has turned 
to Auguſtus. It is not likely, as Tollet ſurmiles, 
that in recollecting her turnings, Anthony Mould 
not have had that in his contemplation. Which 
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þ gave him moſt offence. fe 
, 267, | Oh he's more ma 2 | | - 
| | Than Telamon for his ſhield the boar of Theta 
y | Was never ſo imboſſed. — 
ö Emboſſed, in this place, means a emboſſed — 
þ She is not deſcribing the deſperate ſituation to. 
4 which Antony was reduced, but the violence 
of his rage, which exceeded that of a Theffalian- | þ 
4 boar even when emboſſed. —The placing a com- En 
1 ma before the word embyſed, will expreſs 1 this it 
Al ſenſe 1 in the Print ing. „ 18 
= | | | os . | ; 
! | 269. Pached cards with Ceſar, and alte play 'd my | glory EG : 
g 2” Unto an enemy's triumph. 5 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is right ; but p 
Steevens | is miſtaken with reſpect to the meaning 1 6 
of that paſſage from the Fortunate Iſles which 
he adduces in confirmation of Waiburton's ety- 
mology, for the kings and queens are triumph- 
ing cards at moſt 3 whetlier they be trumps 
or not wand it is evident that Johnſon did not 
conſider the word frump as derived from tri!“ 
umph, but from the French verb teamper, to | 7 
deceive, as 99 lrom the following Pale 1 


in his New Inn: 


| 60 Yer : 


5 287 


« Yet all Sir, are not ſons of the white hen; Vor. 8. 


„% Nor can we, as the longſter ſays, come all 
% Tobe wrapt ſoft and warm in fortune's ſmock ; 
«© When ſhe is pleas'd to trick, or tomb Mankind 
& Some may be coats, as in the cards; but then 
«© Some muſt be KnNaves, ſome varlets, — and 
es others | 
As accs, duces, cards of ten, to face it 
© Qut in the game, which all the world is.“ 


Page 269. 


Seal then, and all is done: | 5 5 FD vo 
According to Johnſon's own idea, the word 
ſeal may ſtand. To feal the eyes in death 


to call on death to ſcal one's eyes, is the com- 
mon language of poetry. 


6 
1 here importune 7 Te | 25 : 


Until of many kiſſes the poor! lat * 
Ilay upon your lips. 


1 agree with Johnfon in thinking th at Theo- 
bald's amendment is unncceſſary; but I alſo 
think the dialogue ſufficiently regular without 
it. Anthony is ſuppoſed to be at the foot of the 
monument, and tells Cleopatra that he there 
importunes death, till he can lay his laſt kiſs 
upon her lips, which was ſurely intimating to 
her his defirethat ſhe ſhould come to him for that 
purpoſe; ſhe conſiders it in that light, and tells 
him ſhe dare not. e 
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Burn the great ſphere thou mov in. 


W arburton propoſes to amend this by reading, : 


e 
— — — — 
— — 


a 4 — n 
8 
— - 
2 — << 


5 Turn from th? great ſphere, Kr. 


Are any human organs ſo framed as to be able 
to pronounce theſe words, which he wiſhes 
—— OE unmer- 
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Von. 8. unmercifull! y to put into the a of ſome un. 


Page 276. fortunate player? He frequently forgets that 


280, 


256. 


plays were written to be ſpoken. 


| Inas Royal Egypt pen 
Cu NA Peace, peace, Iras, 


CLEOATRA. No more—but e en a woman; and con. 
manded by ſuch poor ations, &c. 


Much lea ning and labour has been waſtod o on 


this paſſage which appears to me ſo ſimplc, az 
Not to require either. Ho alteration is neccſſar 
either in the words or the perſons, nor is it ne- 


ceſſary to ſuppoſe that Cleopatra is diſcouring 


with her thoughts: ſhe is difcourſing with her 
women ; but he naturally replies to Iras why 


had addreſſed herſelf to her, and not to Char- 
mian, who only interpoſed to prevent Iras from 


continuing to ſpeak ; firike out the ſpeech of 
Charmian which is ſaid aſide to Iras, and the 
ſenſe will be evident. Iras addreſſes Cleoparra 


by the titles of Royal Egypt and Empreſs! 
which Cleopatra rejects as ill ſuited to her pre- 
ſent condition, aud ſays ſhe is no more in that 
ſtate of elevation, but on a level with the re 


of her ſex. 


But we > do Lone | 
Diſcaſes in our bodies. | 


This is clearly the right reading, 2 and the mean. 
ing of it is this.. Auguſtus ſays, that not- 
withſtanding the affinity and affection that had 
ſubſiſted between him and Antony; that altho 
he was his friend, companion, and brother, ſuch 
was the cruelty of bis f fate, that he was forced 
to purſue him to death: For we find it neceſ- 
ſary to lance diſeaſes even in our own bodies, 


when they would otherwiſe prove fatal to us: 
we | 


we 
am 
tio! 


i 


- we do not [pare even our Own limbs, v ien the bh 01. OY 
n # amputation is neceſſary for our own preſerva- 492 
1 tion, though we may lament that neceſſity. I 


And the bet >" mW 
Where mine his thoughts did kindle. OE 
Hs is here uſed inſtead of its, the ſubſtituting 
2. for exch other the perional and imperſonal pro- 
n WF nouns, is a liberty irequently taken by ed 
8 Xx Mina 
"Pray you tell va 1450 
1 I am his fortunc's vaſſal, and I ſend bim 
; The greatneſs he has got. 
5 Johnſon | has miſtaken the meaning of this : 
= pallage nor will the words bear the conſtruc- 
tion he gives them. It appears to me, that by 
i the greatneſs he has got, ſhe means her crown 
* # which he has won; and 1 ſuppoſe _ that when 
f he pronounces theſe words, ſhe delivers to Pro- 
culeius either her crown, or- ſome other enſign 
of ro alty. 
t 
i As we greet modern friends withal, | = 300. 
The word modern means here, as it generally 

does in thoſe Pa common or ordinary... 
That my own ſervant ſhovld _ 300. 
5 Parcel tlie ſum of my diſgraces by - 
4 The addition of his envy! _ 
= There were e and 1 7 there | 
\ | fillare, two officers of the exchequer called par- 1 
11 cel- makers, whole duty it 15 to make parcels, as is 1 | ö 
- | they call them, of the accounts of the eſche⸗- Ri 
: tors, in which they charge them with all ſums _ 1 SY 


2 received by them for the King's uſe.— ITheſe ³ 
1 ” ; "9 parces a 
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301. 


3 


303. 


29% 


* parcels are deltec to the auditors, who from | | 


thence make out the charge againſt the eſchez- 


tors. Poſſibly Shakeſpeare had theſe officers in 


contemplation when he wrote this paſſagc. 


He it known 
T hat we, the greateſt, are milliiought 
For things which others do, and when we fall 
We anſwer others merits, in our names. 


Johnſon is right with reſpect to the general 


ſenſe of this pillage, but he refines on it to 
much ; 


the plain meaning 1s this: 


= The greateſt of us are aſperſed for things 
which others do, and when, by the decline of our 
power, we become in a condition to be queſ- 
tioned, we are called to anſwer in our own 
names for the actions of other people.” _ 


Merit is here uſed, as the word d. fert fr equent) 


is, to expreſs a certain degree of merit, or deme- 
rit. A man may merit puniſhment as well as 


reward. 


And W 


Ceſues no merchant to make prize wich you 
Of chings that merchants fold. 


80 Godfrey ſays i in Taſſo's 


FN Cuerreggio | in Aſia, non vi cambio 0 merco. 


Je ruſalem, 


The quick comedians 
Extemporally Will ſtage us, 


Wick, means here, rather read) 95 than gp. 


T 1M ON 


n 


E = 3. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


„ „ os . Vol. 8. 
Por r.— Bor what particular rarity? What ſtrange Page 318. 

Which manifold record not matches ?—See. 
Magic: of bounty ! All theſe ſpirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend I know the merchant, | 


ſohnſon ſuppoſes that there is ſome error in 
dis paſſage, becauſe the poct aſks a queſtion, 
ad ſtays not for an anſwer; and therefore ſug- 
veſts a new arrangement of it :—but there 18 
nothing more common in real lite than queſtions 
aſked in that manner ;—and with reſpect to his 
BF propoſe! arrangement, I can by no means ap- 
prove of it; for as the Poct and the Painter are 
. W going to pay their court to 11mon, it would be 
| tlrange if the latter ſhould point out to the for- 
mer, as a particular rarity, which manifold re- 
cord could not match, a merchant and a jeweller 
who came there on the ſame errand. _ 1 
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Our gentle flame. _ 1 Dr erp 0 "S0, 
Provotes itlelf, and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes. 


— — 


te — ent 


The obſcurity of this paſſage, which ſeems 
to have puzzled both Johnſon and Steevens, 
ariſes merely from the miſtake of the editors, 
who have joined in one, what was intended by 4 
Shakeſpeare as two diſtinct ſentences.— It ſhould ei 6 
be pointed thus, and then the ſenſe will be 75 Wy 
cevident:;— 19 
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<« Our gentle flame 


©. Provokes itſelf, and like the current flies; Aar 

*© Each bound it chafes.“ | 0 15 

Our gentle flame animates itſelf; it flies like * 

2 current; and every obſtacle ſerves but to in. the 

creaſe its force. ap! 

| rep! 

Timon,—The man is honeſt. 

Orp ArAHRN.— Therefore he will be Timon. 

„ p 


Ihe thought indeed is very claſeh exprefed, W 
it theſe words be fuppoſed to imply the ſenſe MW 1 a 
which Warburton attributes to them; but thn MW a 
is impoſſible, and therefore I agree with John W 10 
ſon in ſuppoſing that ſome amendment is necef | 
X fary ; ; that which T ſhould propoſe is, to read, 4 


<c Therefore he*l] obey Timon.” 
That I had no angry witt to be a Lord. 


This palace is nonſenſe as it band, and 4 
the oY xp; 3nations of 1 it uniatisfoftor 


1 
I 
Per hav 


cc T. nat J had an angry with to be a Lord ;? 


meaning, that he wor nd hate h. imfelf tor having 


— & 5 


wiſhes ch 1 His anger to become 2 Lord. — For t 
is in anger tha it he {avs,. 


Heavens! that 1 were 2 Lord!“ 


Lik de macneſs is the g. ory of this life, 
As this pomp [news £0 2 lite 011 and root. 


4 don't think th at either We arburton or Johu— 
len have fully explained this paſſage; they have 
both W . e true import of "the word l, 
which does not in this place expreſs re ſem- 


blance 


e 


E 
VOI. 8. 


blance, but equality. „ does not mean Page 345. 
o fay that the glory of this life was like mag 
neſs, but that i was juſt as much ma ine in 
the cyc of rea{on, 41 S the pom 9 the -{1- exhchit ed 
LDPE to be, when compared to the. trugal. 

repal! of a philoſopher. 


2 
\C. 


My Lord, you take us even at the beſt, 345»: 
; Steevens ſ- ays in lis note on. this line „ that 
= the maſque appears to have been contrived by 


the lords; but it appears from the ſpecct: pre- 
ceeding, to have been contrived by Timon him- 


. F ſelf, who f. ys to the Ladies, 


That they had entertained him with bis c devi ice,” 
And thanks them for having executed it. 


Hoden me ſo ach 8 „ 987 
As to advance this Jewel. Te SE 


— 4 


— 


So the Teweller ſays in the preceding bene. 


Things of like value, differing in the owners, 
& Are prized by their maſters ; believe | it, dear Lord, 
© You mend the jewel by wearing it. 


= | Thou wilt got Ke now z thou ſhalt not then, I'll 35 1. 
; Lock thy heaven from thee, | 1 „ 
Tohnſon ſays, that % heaven means the plea- 
ſure of being flattered, but he is ſurely miſta- 
ken. Apemantus never intended, at any event, 
to flatter Timon, nor did Timon expect any 
| flattery from him; by his heaven, he means 
good advice, the only thing by which he could 
| be ſaved.— the following lines conHitrm this. 
1 e ' 
| 2 ne that men's ears ſhould be 
To counſel deaf, but not to flattery.“ 


1 not certain but we ought 0 read Haven. Le: 


Vor. 8. 
Page 35 2. 


354. 


3555 


358. 
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of what Caphis faid, as the preſent point 


to go. 1. in all the old dramatic writers, ſtands. 
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It foals me ſtraight, 
And able horſes. 


I have no doubt but ten able hor {les 15 the 


No porter at his gate, | | int 
But rather one that ſmiles, and ſtill 1 invites 


All that paſs by. 


The word one, in the ſecond line, does not ref. MW 


to porter, but means a perſon. He has noſterm, WM all 


forbidding porter at his gate to keep people out, 


but a Per ſon who invites chem! in. 


Cirn18.—1 ge, Su. = | Cr 
SEN 1TOR,—] go, Sir. pe 


This laſt ſpeech is not a captions repetitio 

* 2 
ſcems to denote, but a further injunction to hint 
tor aye, as it does in this place. 


Never mind 
Was to be fo unwile to be ſo kind. | 


Notwithſtanding the attempts that Warbur- 


ton and Johnion have made to explain this pai- 
tage, I have little doubt of its being erroncous, 


and ſhould propoſe to amend it, by reading it 


thus :;—as]1 believe it originally food, 


Never mind 
Was formed fo hans to be fo kind. Ty 


Poor rogues 
And uſurers' men, bawds between gold and want. 


The tranſpoſition propoſed by Johnſon is un- 
neceflary. Apemantus does not addreſs theſe 


words to any of the others, but mutters them to 
bimſelf; 


E 5 ] 


himſelf; ſo that they do not enter into the 
dialogue, or compoſe a part of it. 


15 it true? Can't be. | 
We ſhould read, „can it be;” the contraction 
in this place renders the ſenile doubtful. 


Every man has his faults, and honeſty is his. 


Honeſty does not here 1 mean Fr obity, but liber- 


allly. 


Let wolten coin be thy damnation! 


Vor 9. 
Page 358. 


366. 


370. 


This probably alludes to the ſtory. of Marcus 


Craſſus and the Parthians, who are ſaid to have 
poured molten gold down his throat, as a re- 
Poet” and puniſhment for his avarice. 


This ſlave 
Unto his honour has my Lord's meat in him. 


1 ſhould have no doubt in preferring the mo- 
dern reading, unto this hour, as it is by far the 


ſtronger expreſſion, ſo e the right one. 


I have received ſome {mall Lindneſs fromhim, Re 
Yet had he miſtook him and ſent to me, I ſhould 
Never have denied his occaſions ſo many talents. 


370. 


371 


That is, © had he (Timon) miſtaken him- 


ſelf and ſent to me, I ſhould neer, &c.” He 


means to inſinuate that it would have been a kind 
of miſtake in Timon to apply to a perſon who 


had received ſuch trifling favours from him, 


in preference to Lucilius, who had received 


talents. 


How. 


much greater ; but if Timon had made that 
miſtake, he ſhould not have denied him lo man y 


Vor. 8. 
Page 373. 
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How unluckily it happened, that I ſhould 
Purchaſe rhe day before for a little part, and 
Undo a great deal of honour, 


Tam neither ſatisfied with the amendment. 
propoſed, or with Steevens's explanation of the 


preſent reading, and have little doubt but we 


the day 


ſhould read, “ purchaſe for a little port, inſtead 
of part, and the meaning will then be, 


How unlucky was I to have purchaſed but 
before out of a little vanity, and by 


that means have diſabled myſelf from doing an 


honourable action.” 
ficence | 


374. 


Why dine is the world's por. 
And juſt of the fame piece is every Aatterer”, s ſoul, 


I ſhould prefer Warburton's amendment to |} 
Upton s tranſpoſition, as nearer to the trace of | 


the old reading, and producing at leaſt as good 
ſenſe; but why 


the words, and juſt, introduced, as it ſhould 
ſcem without neceſſity, and without authority; 


7 


for the preſent editors inform us, that 1 in Other 


editions the lines run thus: 


4 W hy this is the world's ſoul, | 
5 Of the ſame piece is every flatterer's ſport. 1 


1 ſhould reject theſe words, and read flatter- 


er's ſpirit, inſtead of Sd 


1 wala have put my wealth into donation, 
And the beſt half ſhould have returned to him. 


The difficulty of this paſſage ariſes from the 


word returned. Warburton propoſes to read 


attorned, but that word always relates to per- 


ſons, 


ſons 


Fort means ſhew, or magni- 


are the two firſt words of the 
laſt line, which evidently hurt the metre, I mean 


not t 
1 
Tim 
bis \ 
Dave 
1118 

him 
be 
to 1 
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| | 
| 
ſons, not to things: It is the tenant that attorns, Vol. 8. 
not the lands. The mean ing of the paſſage up- Page 574. if 
pears to be this: —* 1hough I never dated E Wo [i | 
"Timon's bounty, yet! babe ſuch an eſteem for | 
his virtue, that had he applied to me, 1 houid — 
have confidered my wealth as proces eding from 
His . and have returned bait of it to 
him agal 10 put his wealth into donttion, 


means, 1 put i it down in account as a donation— > 
to ſuppoſe it a donation. 


His friends, as phyſicians, _ .. 


| 1 
Thriy e. give him over, | 1 
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The explanations of this paſſage, as it it ſtands; | 
are ſo far fetched and unnatural, that j am con- 1 
fident Johnſon is right in reading e, inſtend 
of thrive; which is confirmed | by wiat Servi- 

lius ſays but two lines before: 8 
Thrice? Hum, I | 0 
© Tt ſhews but little love of Judg zment in him.“ | | 1 
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The devil Les wt what he did when he made 
Man politic, he croſſed humfelf, by it, &C. 


Tolnſor' 3 explanation of this paſſage is nearly 
right, but I don't fee how the 1nſertion of the 
negative injures the ſenſe, or why that ſhould 1088 
be conſidered as a corruption. Servilius means Wy 
to fay, that the devil did not foreſee the advan- 1 
tage "that would ariſe to himſelf from thence, r 
when he made man politic. He reJeemed him _ 1 
ſelf by it; for men will, in the end, become 4 
ſo much more villainous than he , chat thexv 1 
will ſet him clear; he will appear innocent 1 
when compared to them. Johnſon has rightly 
explained the words, „he croſſed himſelf by 


18 99, in Cy mbeline, Poſthumus fays of 
himſelf, 


« Is 


Vo I. 8. 
Page 378. 


is evitenity corrupt. 
poſe an amendment, which does not differ much 
in the trace oi the letters from the preſent read- | 


— 


t is 1 
e That all the abhorred things o'the « cart th amen, 
66 By being worſe than they.“ 


The law Mull bruit fe "mn. 


Read, I he law ſhall bruiſe him.” 
And with fuch ſober and unnoted paſſion 
Hle did behave his anger, &c. | 


[ prefer Steevens's explanation to Johnſor' 


daring conjecture, which cannot be right ; his 
looking on his adverſary after he had killed him, 


with ſuch unconcern, would have been an aggra- 


vation of that offence which Alcibiades with'd to 
extenuate. 


By . tis {nol juſt. 


Warburton's amendment cannot be admitted; 
mercy may Pardon a tranſgreſſion, but cannot 
make it juſt. 


"Tis honour with old lands to be at odds, 
Soldiers as little tl 10uld brook Wrongs as Gods. 


W hether we read moſt lands, or niofl hands, is, 
think, of no conſequence, as in either caſe the 
pattage would be little better than nonſenſe, and 
| ſhould therefore pro- 


ing, and will make it good ſenſe : 


46 is bn wich my Pains, to be at odds, | 
:56-8ext diers as little mould brook wrongs as Gods.” 


And the meaning is,“ it is honourable for me 


after the difgraces I have received, to make wat 
aint Athens, for ſoldiers, &c.“ 


And 


L 299 | 
And yet confuſion live. 


| have no doubt but we ſhould read, . Let 
confuſion live ;” and ſhould not heſitate to amend 
the text, where ſenſe and perſpicuity can' be ob- 
tained by the change of a ſingle letter. 


Thy miſtreſs is o'the brothel. 


Vo I.. 8. 
. 397. 


307. 


That is, © Thy miſtreſs is a whore.” I ſee 
no reaſon for Steevens's explanation: If the 


- miſtreſs was bawd to the maid, the maid muſt 
have known it without a prompter. 


As we turn our backs | 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried tortuucs 


Shrink all away. 


Johnſon tells us that the old reading is, 79 


his buried fortunes.” I ſhould therefore ſup— 
pole that the words from, in the fecond line, and 
, in the third line, have been miſplaced, and 
that the original reading was, 
«© As we turn our backs 
© T5 our companion thrown into his grave, 
< 80 his mihats Fre om his buried fortunes 


By All ſhrink aw ay.“ 


When we leave a perſon, we turn our backs lo. 


him, not Aan him. 


Not Nature, 
To which all fores | ay ſiege can bear great fortune, 
But by contempt of N | | | 


don't think it poſſible that any reader Mould 
| be ſatisfied either with Warburton's or Johnſon's 
| Interpretations of this paſſage, which are both 


390 


- exceedingly abſtruſe, and ſuch as the words can- 


not imply; but by the addition of a ſingle letter, - 
e it 
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Vol. 8. it may be rendered clearly intelligible: by mere. a 


55 attea 
Page 391. ly reading nalures, inſtead ot natur e, the mean. 9 5 
[img will then de 8550 

nar y 
Not even beings, 1 reduced to the utmoſt ex. MM ihe! 
tremity of wretche! neſs, cen b-ar good fortune, jet 

without coutemning their fellow- creatures.” 
The word nairres is uſed in a ſimilar ſcnſe by T1 
e in the 420th page nal 
| Call the creatures ſays 
*« Whoſe naked n2tz-es live in all the fight | 

66 Of wreakful Heaven, &c.“ 

400, Strange unuſual blood. 

Blood means here nature, or natural di pe. | 
{i91,—— 80, in the Yorkſhire T ragedy, the Hui- - 1 

band d fay 87 rat 
& Oh! w ould Virwe had been Forbidden 1 Ex: 80, 
% We ſhould then have proved all virtuous, B Poe 

6 For "ris © our lege to love, what we arc forbidden.“ 

305. This is it 

n That makes the wappen'd widow wed again. 

An Fletcher's Noble Kinſmen we find an ex | B 
preflion nearly ſimilar to Gs: where Patainon, I the 
ſpeaking of the advantages that attend an early | the 
death, lays, | | | © the 

%% We come towards the Gods 15 

80 Young and unwapper'd.” 15 

'F 1 

1 ſhould therefore ſuppoſe that we ought 6 | in 
FO wapper'd, in this Nane inſtead of ap- ET 

Fend. 

1 714 

L alſo ſuſpect that there is another error in be 


thi wy which has eſcaped the notice gl 
the 


[ 301 


he 8 and that we ſhawl read, 2999 54 again, Vor. 8. 
inftead of wed again. That a woman fſhoul: 1 wed Page 405. 


again, however wapper'd, is nothing cxtraordi- 
nary ; the extraordinary circumſtance is, that 


{the mould be Woo'd again, and DECOMEC an ob- 
ject of deſire. 


Swear againſt Objects. 


That is, againſt objects of charity and com- 


paſſion.——>o, in Troilus and Crellids, n es 
Hays, 


„For a his blaze of wrath ſubſcribes 
«© 'T'o tender objects.“ 


Spare your oaths, 
Pl truſt to your conditions. 


1 think that condition, in this place, means 


rather profe{/ion, or way of life, than inclination.— 


So, in the firſt ſcene, the Painter days to tlie 
Poet, 


“ This would be well cxpreſy'd in our condition.“ 


Vet may your pains, ſix months 
Be quite contrary, 


Theſe words ſhould be included in a paren- 
theſis. Johnſon wiſhes to connect them with 


the following ſentences, but that cannot be, as 


they contain an imprecation, and the following 
lines contain an iuſtruction: Timon is giving in- 


ſtrugions to theſe women, but in the middle of | 


his inſtruckions, his miſanthrophy breaks forth 
in ani imprecation againſt them. 


1 have no objection to the reading of contra- 
ried, inſtead of 7 . 


be acceſſary. 


but it docs not ſeem to 


And 


412. 


413. 


7 


31 LA: 1 
0 nn 
* [] 13 


Vol. 8. 
Page 423. 


424. 


432. 


for a poor man is more likely to be s 
with a reverence for the laws, than one in a 


E 32 


And never learned 


The icy precepts of refpolt; but follow'd 
The ſugar'd game before thee. 


Timon cannot mean, by the wort: reſpec} 
obedience to the laws, as johnſon ſu; ppoſes, 


ed 


N. 
en 


4 


tion of nobility and affluence. Reſpect may po 
ſibly mean, as Steevens ſuppoſes, a regard t 
the opinion of the world; but I think it has a 


more enlarge! ſignification, and implies a conſi- 


deration of conſequences, whatever they may be. 


In this ſenſe it is uſed by Hamlet: 


£6 There? 8 the reſpect 
0 That makes calamity of ſo long life.“ 


Thy father, that poor rag. 


We now uſe the word ragamuſin in 1 the ſam: 


ſenſe. 


For there is boundleſs theft 
In limited profeſſions. 


hat is, in profeſſions regul ar and circum: 


e by laws. 


434. 


The ſea's a hier whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
The moon into ſalt tears. | 


Mr. Tollet purpoſes to read main, inflead of 
moon, and ſupports this amendment with much 
Ingenuity ; yet I am by no means certain that 


moon is not the right reading. 


Wie are not to attend on ſuch occaſions merely 
to philoſophical truth ; 


might have been the received or vulgar notions 
ot the time. 1 he —— in the days o 
We 


it, 


we arc to conſider what 


chakeſ; 


W uning 


and 
moon, 
diſappe 


that th 


the me 
tions ' 


acainſt 


5 alſo be 


throug 
and ſe 
from | 
ſpeare 
cate ſ: 


[ol 


ſcene 
Paint 
from 
but v 
COD 


that 


richt 
{een 


— 
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8 Shakeſpeare might poſſibly have conſidered the VoL. 8. 
f the moon as a radual diſſolution of £28 88 434.5 

waining Q 8 

it, and have attributed to this melting of the 

moon, the increaſe of the ſea at the time ſhe 
difappears hey might, it is true, be told, 
that there is a ſimilar increaſe in the tides when 

the moon becomes full, but when popular no- 

tions are once eſtabliſhed, the reaſons urged 
againſt them are but _ attended to. It may 

alſo be obſerved, that the moon, when viewed 
through a teleſcope, has a humid appearance, 

and ſeems to have drops of water ſuſpended | 

from the rim of it; to which circumſtance Shake- 

ſpeare probably alludes in e where He- 

cate ſays, e 


—— FEES 


wh Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs 2 Vaporous drop pre found, 
40 PI catch it, ere it comes to ground.“ 
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Scens 1. r nter Poet 5 P ainter 5 44. | 2 


| [ohnſon's remarks on the i: npre priety of this 

ſcene are not well founded. -1 he Poet and 
Painter were in view WREN Apcglantus parted. 
from Limon, and might then have ſeen him; 
but we may ſuppoſe that they had no deſire to 
converſe with him, until after they had heard 
that he was poſſeſſed of mone * and had en- 
riched other pe- ole. The FA ter's firſt ſpeech 
ſcems to intimate that he had ſcen him before. . 
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Before blacl -corner'd night. 442. 


Perhaps we ſhould read, «Be fore black-crown 4 | 


night, *  Black-coned is much £99 learned to be 
3 the right rea. ling. 


That 


304 J 


bs Lo That he's a made-up Tilden, 
"age 445. 
A made-up villain may mean a complete, 4 


 Jniſhed villain. 


445. Vou thut way, and you this but two in company, ger 
| Each man apart. Rs 
{ami 
Theis' are no two words more frequently miſ- ne 
tiken for each other, in the printing of theſe prel 
plays, than but and not: I have no doubt but | 
that miſtake obtains in this paſlage, and that we 
ſhould read it thus :;— 
“ You that way, and you this not two in ee 
Each man apart.” 

477 1 85 Reſtraining aid to Timon. | = 1 
a N 2 
. the 

Johnſon wiſhes to read refraining ; ; but her nn 

is the difference —to reitrain and to refrain, W rec 

both mean to with- hold, on 

nt was 

2448; Together with a recompenc e more fruitful. ing. 

: Than their offence can weigh, down by the dram. . | 

That is, 4 recompence that ſhall more than 
counterpoiſe their offences, though weighed with 

the moſt ſerupulous cxactnefs. 0 

tha 


452. Some beaſt read this. 

[ conkder this paſſage, as it lands, to be lite | 
better than nonſenſe, and entirely approve of FF {| 
XV arburtom $ amendment: Some beaſt rear'd 
this,” was 2 natural exclamation for the ſoldicr 
to utter on fecing a tomb, where no human 
creature could be found. POIs 


= 


305 | 


To give thy rages balm, 
To wipe out our Ingratitudes with loves | 
Above their quantity. | | | e | 


The word their does not refer, a3 W arburton 
aſſerts, to rages, but to ingra! ue. It is hie Li 
ſame ſentiment that occurred before, in the ſe- | 

cond ſcene of this act, though differently ex- 
preſſed, where the Senators lay to Timon, 


1 That they were ſent to make their fortawed tender, 
„Together with a recompence more fruitful, | 
© Than their offence can weizh down by the dram.”” 


Shame, that they wanted cunning, in exceſs _ 465. 
Hath broke their hearts. | RL 


think that Theobald has, on this occaſion, 

the advantage of Johnſon. When the old read- 

ing is clear and intelligible, we ſhould not have 

recourſe to correction. unning as not in 

| Shakeſpeare's time confined to a bad ſenſe, but 
vas uſed to expreſs knowledge or underſtand- 


ing, 
* Like a ſhepherd 3 456, 
+ 2 : Approach the fold, and call the infected forth, £75:4C- | 
But kill not altogether, * of 


We ſhould. read, ec Kill not all tegether ae 
that 1s, all indiſcriminately. 


; | Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports. - 456. 
|  Uncharged means unattacked, not unguarded, 5 


As Johnſon hs am 


JJ COB: 


Vo. 8. 
Page — 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


M, Y love! y Aaron, 


There is much poctical beauty in this ſpeect 


of Tamora 1 Ut appears to me to be the nnly 


one in the play that is in the ſtyle of Shake 


 ſpeare. 


a 337 . 


And yet more e dangerous 
Than baits to fiſh, or honey-ſtalks to ſheep. 


Clover has the effect that Johnſon mention, 


obſci 
from 
have 
total 
| preſs 
| ſhoul 
tone 
that 


on black cattle, but not on ſheep : beſides the: 


honey-ftalks, whatever they may be, are de! 


ſcribed as rotting the ſheep, not as burſting them 


540. 


whereas clover is the wholeſomeſt food you c Cat I 
give them. 


Ruthful to hear, but piteouſi perfotm'd. 


1 ſuppoſe we ſhould read, pit? Iefsly e ö 


not pitecuſy. 


I agree with 1 ach of the commentators #| 
think that Shakeſpeare had no hand in this abs 
minable Tragedy; and coniider the correct} 

with which it was printed, as a kind of collateral 
proof that he had not. The genuine works | 

| Shakeſpeare have been handed down to us ind 
more depraved ſtate than thoſe of any other cor 
temporary writer, which was partly owing to the 

obſcurit | 


ch 
| V 


30% 7 


obſcurity of his hand-writing, which appears Var. 8. 


from the fac ſimile prefixed to this edition, to Page 540. 
have been ſcarcely legible, and partly to his 
total neglect of them when committed to the 
preſs; and it is not to be ſuppoſed, that he 

ſhould have taken more pains about the publica- 

tion of this horrid performance, than he did in 

that of his nobleſt productions. | 
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TROILUS D CRESSIDA. 


0. whoſe ſoft ſeizure _ 
The cygnet's down is harſb, and ſpirit of ſenſe 
Hard as the palm of ploughman, 


Hanmer propoſes to read, © and 79 the ſp W 
of ſenſe,” which appears to me a neceſſary | 
amendment; for 1 cannot agree to Joh vn, 
explanation. I admit that the ſpirit of . 
may ſignify the utmoſt degree, the moſt exq 
ite power of ſenſibility; tor it is upon this i 
terpretation of thoſe words that the etopricty d of 
HHanmer's amendment depends: but how the | 
utmoſt power of ſenſibility can mean the ſubject 
that is to be felt, I cannot well conceive.— ihe 
ſpirit of ſenſe may be uſed, in poctry, to cx pref: 
the organ by which we feel; as in the third act 
of this play, Achilles ſays, _ 


„Nor doth the eye itſelf, 
1 That moſt pure ſpirit of. ſenſe, behold itlelk⸗ 


But! in order to adopt Johnſs m's 5 explanation, we. 
muſt 50 ſtill further, and ſuppoſe th at it implies 
the tliing to be felt, which is compared in hard- 
5 neſs with the palm of a Ploughman. 


FD 8 be not, 128 c 
She has the mends in her own hands. 


Tohnſon” 8 interpretation of this paſſage is « clear- 


ly right, and | is confirmed by that paſlage 1 05 Fr 1 
WVIId- 


mr 


q Ur 


| ſe 


a 


1 


8 


E little doubt that Shakeſpeare wrote, 75 tough | 


| ſenſe, and ſhould Probably | be firuck out. 


not, as Warburton ſuppoſes, the centre of the 
earth, ——According to the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, 


the earth is the centre round which the planets 5 
move. - 
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Wild- gooſe Chaſe, Which Steevens adduces in Vou. 9. 
ſupport of another; for there the word mend 88 12. 
means the power of amerding. 5 


| An it were a man born in April, Tm e 21. 
An it were a nettle againſt May. 


In both theſe places the word ar mans as s if. 
| Then though my heart's content i love doth bear, 1 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear. os 
On conſidering the context, it appears to me 
that we ought to read, my earl 5 conſent, not 
content. | 


Yet let it hats both, | OS 32. 
Thou great and wiſe, to hear Uly Tes (pea. 


This paſſ age is ſenſe as it ſands, yet] have 


great and wiſe,” 
- And look how many Grecian tents do fland 5 3 9: 
_ Hollow upon this plain, {0 many hollow faction. 3 


The word hollow, at the beginning of the laſt 
line, injures the metre, without improving the 


The Heavens themſelves, the planets, and this centre, 32. 
Obſerve, &c. 8 e 


By this centre, Ulyſſes means the 3 itſelf, 


Peaceful commerce 88 dividable ſhores. 


34. 
Dividable i is here uſed to E divided. 


In 


— — 


— 
— ” 1 g — — 
— — 


une * 
— 


— — 
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vie. 


Vor. 9. In pronouncing che word commerce, the accent 
Page 34. was formerly laid upon the laſt ſyllable. —— _ 
Ptolemy ſays in the Falſe One, 
And what commerce we hold for ſuch abundance,” 
36. Sometimes Agamemnon | Þ 
Thy toplets deputation he puts on. and 
It appears to me that Ulyſſes calls Againem. 5 
non's deputation 7opleſs, becauſe it was without 
that real 8 riority of power that ought to have oy 
attended it; hich is the very circumſtance that 2 
_ Ulyiles 3 in this tpeech, and Neſtor | in that 
: which tollows. 
= Aud 0p by meaſure 5 
1 Of their overs ant eo. -- ine 
That is, wy by means of their obſervant wal : 
1 They have zalls, Ty 
= Good arms, ſtrong joints, true ſwords ; and Jove 8 accord 3 
Nothing ſo full of heart. : er 
As the ſeveral editors have paſſed this EY. . 
ſage over without any remark, it is to be up- re 
poſed that they underſtood the meaning of it, q 
which I could wiſh they had explained, as [ can- N 


not diſcover what Eneas means by that accord - 

Foue' s, which he deſcribes as ſo full of heart.— 

I ſhall therefore be excuſable in endeavouring 

to amend what I cannot underſtand ; 8 and ſhould 
| propoſe to read, 9 


oO And Tove's s own bird 
Nothing fo full of heart. 


The eagle has ever been conſidered as ; the em- | 
| blem of courage and ſpirit; and was a compa- 

l _____T_Fiſſona that would naturally occur to a Trojan 11 

i 7 View 


Fit 
00 
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b- view 1 Mount Ida, from bende Ganymede Vo. 9. 


was ſnatch' d by this bird of Jes 


He bath a lady fairer, ike; truer | 
Than ever Greek did coinpals ! in his arms. 


Here the poet aſcribes to the heroes of Greece 


ad Troy, the manners of our knights in the 


days of . 
. Which catertained; limbs are in his inſtruments, 
Read, limbs are his inſtruments.“ 


Aud what great minds of partial indulgence 
To their benumned wills. 5 | 


Of partial indulgence, r means through partial 
indulgence. 1 5 


Vet all his virtues 
Not virtuouſly on his own part beheld, 


This is ſenſe; yet I ſuſpect that where is an 
error in the paſſage, and that we ought to read, 


40 Not virtuouſly on his own part upheld,” 


which agrees with the whole tenor of the ſubſe- 
quent ſpeech of Ulyſſes to Achilles, and Parti- : 
cularly with theſe lines: | 


| 06 Perſeverance, dear, my Lord, 
. Keeps honour bright; to have done, is to hang 
rg — out of won, he 


Bates him wm his own [ 


If the word | ſeam means fat, as Stcevens aſſerts, 
this paſſage is right; if it does not, we muſt 


read e for eam. 5 1 


PAN DARUS. 


"© aye 39. 


| 4 1. 


Vol. 9. 


more than being reconciled. 


—_— 


E 81 


a Pax DARUS —What exploit's in hand: ? S0 
Page 73˙ Where ſups! he to night 5 iner 
This ſpeech is, here, erroneouſly given tn WM Leo 
Pandarus, and eV Oy belongs to Paris. 
73. Hei EH. Lou muſt not know where le ſups to- 
night. 
Tins s ſpeech ſhould be given to Pandarus, 42 
Sieevons juſtly obſerves. . 
os PARIS. —PIt lay my life, with my diſpoſer Crefiida, am 
Stcevens propoſes that this ſpeech ſoul! be ch 
given to Helen, but it belongs to Paris. — Ihe 10 
follow ing ſpeech of Pandarus miglit be addreſſed 1 © 
to either of them, but bis next ſpetch but ou: MW te 
1 lar addreſſcd to Paris, and in that he calls ” 
efida his diſpoſer. . 
4 "46 Ay, my good Lord: 3 hy ſhould you ſay Crefſida? 


% No, your poor diſpolſer's lick. oh | 
1 Faris: mona to call Creſſida his Governor or 
Director, as it appears from what Helen fays 
afterwar . 5 that they nad been good friends 


Fal ling in 1 falling out, may make them three. 


Falling in, in this place, means fomet! hing 


* et that which ſeems the wound to kill 


The Wound to Kill 15 the killing wound. 


The falcon as 6 tor all the ducks in the river. 


That is, „J will back the falcon againſt th the 
tiercel—I will wager that the falcon 1 19 equal to 
the tiercel. . 


1 


So in Love's Pilgrimage, when Diego and Vor. 9. 
Incubo are parting different ways in ſearch off 8 7% 
Leocadia, Diego lays, 


— — — 
** : — 
c : 
— 


04 
Vou as I find him for a rial.” 
ww cuBo,—Tis done.” | | | It 


But you are wife _ 82. 
0 elſe you love not, for to be wiſe and love : 
© Exceeds man's mi git: 8 


— 
IS 


dont think that this paſſage requires any 

SF amendment; Creſſida's meaning is this: © Per- 
chance 1 fell fo roundly to confeſſion in order 
boo angle for your thoughts, but you are not ſo 
| W <c<alily taken in; you are too wile, or too inft- 
WW ferent, for to be wiſe and love excecds man's 
55 might.“ 


True fwains i in love hall i in the world come. . . 


| Read, io the world to come.” 


Ifever you 3 falſe to one e &c. | 85. | 
Let all inconftant men be Lrotlus' 8, All falſe women 
Creſlida' 5 &c. 


The preſent reading 18 evidently right, not- 

: ding. the obiervations of Tyrwhitt, who 
would not have contended for the reading of 
conſtant, inſtead of inconſtant, had he conſidered 
| the paſſage with his uljnal accuracy. It is true 
that in Shake: peare's time, a Proilus was an 
expreſſion for a conſtant lover, and a Creſſida 
for a jilt, becauſe in the concluſion of their 
amour, Troilus continued faithful, and Creflida _ | 
proved falſe; but Pandarus ſuppoſes in this 9 
Tpeech that they ſhou!d both prove falſe to each . 
other, and in that cale it would have e # 
„ ur Cha 


co. 


101. 


103. 


juſt. 


Humour, he deſcribes Macilente as a man well 


. 


Vor 9. ſurd to ſay that Troilus ſhould be quoted as an 
Page 855 


example of conſtanc y. 


That man,—how dearly ever parte. 


Jobnfon s explanation of the word parted | 5 
So in Jofnſon's Every Man out ot his 


parted.— 


-And in Maſſinger's Great Duke of 


| F lorence, Sanazzaro ſays ot Lydia, 


„And J, my Lord, choſe rather 


fed To deliver her better pat ted than ſhe i is, 


0 Than, to take from her. 


Each weigh's nor leſs nor more 
But he has he, the heavier for a whore. 


That he as he, was the language of wagering 


in Shakeſpeare's time, appears from a paſſage 
in the preceeding act, where Pandarus ſays, 
the Falcon as the Tiercel, &c.” but theſe 


words do not of neceſſity imply a wager, and 
cannot here have that meaning, as they are ad- 


dreſſed to Paris himſelf; 1 ſhould therefore ap- 
prove of Stecvens 5 explanation. „ 


But we in 61 5 hold this. virtue well 
We'll not commend what we intend to ſell. 


The obvious objection to Tohnſon' 8 explana- 


tion of this paſſage, which will alſo extend to 
Tyrwhitt's amendment, is that the Greeks did 
not intend to ſell Helen, but on the contrary 
had juſt determined not to part with her. 
| ſhould therefore agree with Warburton in read- 
ing, what we iniend not ſell,” 


In Philaſter, Dion ſays of Pharramond, 


] wonder what's his price, for certain he'll ſell 


$6 Hime! f he has ſo praiſed his 8 


PARIS. 


818 1 


An PARIS. Hark Hector's trumpet, A 5 Vol., 99 
Come, come, to field with him: N wy = 


Di OMED 5. Let us make ready ſtral aht. | 1 


This laſt ſpeech cannot poſſibly belong to 
Niomede, who was a Grecian, and could not 
have addreſſed Paris and Eneas, as if they were 
going on the fame party. This is in truth a 
continuation of the ſpeech of Paris, and the Pre- 

eding ſlage direction ſhould run thus :- 


3 Exeunt, Troilus, Creflida,” and: Diomede, 
who had the charge of Creſlida.“— This is not 
the only paſſage in this play, where the ſpecches 
have been Siven to the wrong perſons. Rs 


= - te is but carly as, : 7 1 | 1 1 
Read. ec early day.“ 


0 3 e 90 glib of tongue 5 417 
Who give a coaſting g welcome ere it come. N 


Ere what come? As this paſſage ſtands the | 
pronoun / has no antecedent. Foknfon fays a 
coaſting means an amorous addreſs, but he has 
given us no example to prove it, or ſhewn how _ 

the word can poſlible bear that meaning. T have 
no doubt but we ſhould read, 


And give accofting welcome ere it come.“ 


Tis done Ji! Hector, but J done; © 4 
A little proudly, and great deal SPUR on 
"The knight oppoſed. 


Though all the old copies a agree in giving this 
ſpeech to Agamemnon, I have: no doubt but 
Theobald is right in reſtoring it to Achilles.— 
It is this ver ery ſpeech, lo much in character, 
that 


Vor. 9. that Wales Eneas inmediaiely recognize Achil- 


316 ] 


Tage 118. Jes, and jay in reply, 


126. 


128. 


ga © not Achilles, Sir, what is your name!“ 


And i it is to Achilles he afterwards add treſſcs 
himſelf in his reply to this ipeech ; on which he 


aniwers the obſervation it contains on Hector's 


conduct, by giving his juft character, and clear- 
ing him from the charge of pride. 


I have already obſerved that the copies of 


this play are uncommonly faulty with reſpect 


to the diſtribution of the ſpeecl ics to the Proper 


perſons. 


1 ſhall foreftal thee, Lord Uly ſles, thou. 


Stcevens's obſervations on the uſe of the word 
thou, are perfectly juſt, and therefore 1 agree 
with Tyrwhitt that we ought to read, Lord 
Ulyiles, though,” as it could not be the inten- 


tion of Achill es to affront Ulyfles, but merely to 


inform him, that he expected 10 entertain Hec- 
tor before he did. 


But, by the forge that ſlithied Mars's helmet. 


A ſtithy is an anvil, and from thence the verb 


flithied 1 is for med. 


You may have ev ery day enough of Hector, 


"Fe you have ſtomach ; ; the general ſtate I fear 
Can {Carce entreat you to be odd with him, 


Steevens has totally miſtaken the meaning of 
this paſſage, Ajax had no ſuch refined political 
notions in his head as the editor aſcribes to him, 
nor had he that high opinion of Achilles, hav- 
ing been juſt 2 84 by Ulyſſes, and the 
other 


a 


© 
C 

po 
1 

2 

3 
| 

1 
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other leaders. to er himſelf as the better Vor. 9. 
man; he therefore treats Achilles with con- LANE 128. 
tempt, and means to inſinuate that he was afraid 
of lighting with Hector: “ You may every day, 
_ fays be, have enough of Hector, if you chuſe 
it, but I believe the whole {tate of Greece will r 
ſc arcely prevail on you to engage with HP 
The words are, can ſcarce entreat, not will. 


To have n ſtomach to any thing, is to have 
an inclination to it. 


Thou art thought to be Achilles? male varlet, 130. 


A male varlet, is merely a footman, not as 

Therſites afterwards explains the phraſe, a maſ- 

culine whore, meaning a whore of the maſculine 
gender. The ſenſe therefore requires that we 
ſhould adopt Hanmer's amendment, and read, 
_ male-harlot, which preciſely anſwers that de- 
ſcription, and is what Therfites afterwards calls 
a prepoſterous diſcovery. There is nothing 

either criminal or extraordinary ina male-varlet ; 
the word prepoſterous is well adapted to expreſs 
7 the idea of i herſites. 
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Such p eepoflergus diſcoveries, OG, 134. 


Diſcoveries mean, here, inventions. 
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She will ſing a man at firſt fight. 


e 
N 
We ſhould ſurely read, © She will Ga 4 man bl 
at firſt e The metaphor i is from mulick. | j 
You flow to great dig raction. Ri 137. 1 | 


1 have no objection to the preſent reading, 
yet poſſibly we ought to read deſiruction, as Ulyſ- 
les had told 1 roilus juſt before, that 
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5 The place was dangerous, and the time right dead! . 
lere 


. 18 


Por. 9. Here Diomede, keep this ſlee ve. | 

i R 1 a ry 

* This ſleeve was given by Troilus to Creffilz 1 t Þ 
| at their parting, ann ſhe gave him a glove in in O 
return. th 
| 141 But with my heart the other eye doth ſee. 

| The preſent reading is right; ſhe means 6 | 

| 

j 175 * one eye yet looks on thee, Troilus, but 1 7 
1 the other correſponds with my beart, and looks f Bir 
i after Diomede.” 1 


— 
r 
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—. ne 


wh If there be rule in unity ifelf - 
i This is not ſhe. 


That! is, © if it be true that one individual 


— — WPI ng 
— 4 — 
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— 
— creat 
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cannot be two diſtinct perſons. 5 
| CE A burning devil rake 8 „5 ſmi 
| Alluding to the venereal diſeaſe formerly cal =: 
| ling the brenning or burning. 5 e 
167 "Hows wenkes lacquer - de 
i} If brothel- -lacquey was the old reading, there 3 
was no reaſon for changing it: The lacquey to 
bl a brothel, and the lacquey to a bawd, are equal- 
| : ly infamous 
l 156. 1 ks thy armour well us = * of 
| : | Pl fruſh „% . ke = 44 
1 | | 65 
i | | Hanmer's explanation appears to be ri hs 0-4 
| and the word fruſh, in this ſenſe, to be e ä 
from the French verb froiſſer to bruiſe,” or 3 1 
break to pieces = Is 
{ 
159. | 1 felleſt manner CO your arms, ; 


I cannot approve of the amendment propoſed 
by Steevens; the Myrmidons had no aims to 


| . EXECUTE. 3 5 


[ 319 | 


Vo 
execute; to execute their arms is to employ them, Page 


to put them to uſe; a ſimilar expreſſion occurs 
in Othello, where Jago ſay , 


«© Witneſs that here lago doth give up 
6 The executien of his wit, hands, heart, 
* To wrong*'d Othello's ſervice.” 


And in Love's Labours Loft, Roſaline fas t to 
Biron, 
Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts, 


7M Which you on all eſtates will execute. 


 Frown on you heavens, effect your rage with F peed, | 
Sit Gods upon your thrones and {mile at Troy; 7 
1 ſay at once. | 


There can be no doubt bat we Galt ad 


ſmite at, inſtead of mile — The following words, 
0 I fay at once,” make that unqueſtionable; 


to call upon the heavens to frown, and on the 


Gods to /mile at the ſelf-ſame moment, would 


be too abſurd, even for that violent agitation of 
mind, with which Troilus 18 ſuppoted to be 


actuated. 


Some galld gooſe of Wincheſter may hiſs. 


As the publick ſtews were under the controul : 


of the Biſhops of Wincheſter, a ſtrumpet was 


called a Wincheſter gooſe, and a galled Ii in- 
cheſter gooſe may mean, either a ftrumpet that had 
the venereal diſeaſe, or one that felt herſelf 


hurt by what Pandarus had faid : It is probable 
that the word was purpoſely uſed to expreſs 
both theſe ſenſes; it does not appear to me 
from the paſſage cited by 
ſymptom of the vencreal diſeaſe was called a 


Steevens, that any 


ww incheſter 
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159. 
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Vor 9. Wincheſter gooſe. Mr. Collins has given . 


5 -] 


Page 165. at the end of this play, a very elaborate note 


173. 


upon the word potatoes ; and ſeems to recom- 


mend it to every editor to imitate his labours ; 
but after having clearly proved by a few inſtances 
from Shakeſpeare, Fletcher, or Maſſinger, tha | 
potatoes were conſidered in thoſe days as a pro- 

vocative, I think he might have ſpared his tur- 
ther reſearches, which reſemble too much the 
laborious idleneſs of that induſtrious gentleman, 
who tells us how often the word and occurs in 
the Bible and Apocrypha. Human life is tov 


ſhort for ſuch minute diſquiſitions on trifling 


ſubjects. 


CYMBEELINE 


Pp O — 8 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers“ 
Still ſeem, as does the king's. 


| The only error that 1 can find in this paſſage 
is the mark of the genitive caſe annexed to the 


word courtiers, which appears to be a modern 


iunovation, and ought to be corrected ; the 
meaning of it is this :—*©* Our diſpoſitions no 


more obey the heavens than our courtiers do; 


they fall ſeem as the king's does.” The obſcu- 
_ rity ariſes from the omiſſion of the pronoun 


they, by a common poetical licence. | 
. 1 80 | | Remain 


Th 


SEATS 2 
On, 


Fence: 


takes 


1 
4 


oF 


ſtand 
admi 


S ord 
misfc 


beſt, 
Orig 


time 


Joh 


Il 321 | 


| Remain thou Ton | 
While ſenie can keep it on. 


That is, © whilſt I have ſenſe to keep you 


Vol &% 
"TON 180. 


on,” the change of the verſon makes no „ 
ence with reſpect to the ſenſe, as Skakeſpeare 


takes the fame liberty in numberlets inſtances. 


That ſlould- ſt repair my youth, chou e aca 


A year's age on me. 


181. 


There muſt be an error in this oaſſage as it 


ſtands, and Warburton's amendment cannot be 


admitted, for a yare' age, in the only ſenſe the 
_ word yare can bear, would be a blethng, not a 


misfortune. Hanmer's reading appears to be 


beſt, and 1s the moſt likely to have been the 
original, as it improves the metre at the ſame 
time that it reſtores the ſenſe. 


3s: THhilt hould't repair my youth, thou |heapeſ _ 
8 year's age on me.“ 


Her beauty and her brain 90 not together. 


That is, are not equal, © ne vont pas de pair.” 


where Gonzalo, ſpeaking of Erota, lays, 
OR, And walks, 


NE. Her t. ngue the ſame gait with her wit? 


When he was less furniſh'd than — now is, with 
That which makes him both withoutand within. 


Makes hin, here means, forms him. 


Rather hann'd to 90 even with what I heard, thanin 
My every action to be guided by others experience. 


This paſſage cannot bear the meaning that 
Johnſon contends. for: — Poſthumas is deſcrib- 
* ing 


185. 


A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in the Laws of Candy, 


101. 
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Vor. 9. ing a preſumptuous young man, as he acknow- 
3 91 ledges himſelf to have been at that time, and 


RY 


means to ſay, that he rather ſtudied to avoid 
conducting himſelf by the opinions of other 


people, than to be guided by their experience, 


To take for direction the experience of others, 
would be a proot ot wiſdom not of preſumption, 


Thot I ole myſelf her adorer not hes friend. 


The ſenſe ſeems to require a tranſpoſition of 4 


theſe words, and that we ſhould read, 


500; Tho'l profeſs myſelf her friend not her adorer,*.: 


"Meaning thereby that the praiſes he beſtowed | 
on her aroſe from his knowledge of her virtues, | 
not from a ſuperſlitious reverence only. If Poſ- 
thumus wiſhed to be believed, as he ſurely did, 


the declaring that his praiſes proceeded. from 


_ adoration would leflen the credit of them, and 
counteract his purpoſe. In confirmation of this 
conjecture, we find that in the next page, he 
acknowledges her to be his wife. 


Pos r. The other is not a thing for ſale, and only the 
gift of the gods. 


Jacu.—Which the gods have. given you. 
Pos rx. — Which by their graces, I will keep. 

| Jacu.—You may wear her in title, yours, &c. 
Jachimo ſays afterwards i in this ſame ſcene, 


55 Vou are a friend, and therein the wiſer.” 


Which would alſo forve. to confirms my a. 


. mendment, if it were the Tight reading, but! 
do not think 1 it is. 


_ And 


\ Þ 


. 
And I doubt you ſuſtain. 
Bead, ot - Ju ſuſtain.” 


You are 2 kiend: and therein the wiſer, 


If this be the right reading, the wiſer muſt 
mean the more cautious : but I am rather in- 
clined to: adopt Warburton's amendment, and 
read, © you are afraid, and that is a proof 8 


your vita 


Moſt ile e | | 
Is the deſire that's glorious; ; bleſſed be thoſe, 


How mean foe'er, that have their honeſt wills, 
Which ſeaſons comfort. 


J agree with Steevens that the wort ſeaſons, : 


in this place is uſed as a verb, but not in his 


interpretation of the former part of this paſſage. 
Imogen's reflection is merely this :—*© That 


thoſe are happy who have their honeſt wills, 


which gives a reliſh to comfort; but that thoſe 
are miſerable who ſet their affections on objects 
of ſuperior excellence, which are of courte, 


difficult to obtain :”—The word honefl means 
won or bumble, and is oppoſed to gloricus. 


Reflect upon} him accordingly as you value your traſt. 


Leonartus. 


Were Taos writing to his ſteward, this 


ſtyle might be proper, but it is ſo ſtrange a con- 
cluſion of a letter to a princeſs, and a beloved 
wife, that it cannot be right: —I have no doubt 


therefore that we ought to read, 


"66 As you value your trueft. 


TY © Lroxatus,” 


T 


Vor. 9. 
Page 194. 
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201. 


203. 
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VOI. 9. 
Page 203. 


1 3. 1 
What are men mad ? Hath nature, &c. 


According to the marginal direction, theſe. 
and the following words are to be ſpoken alide. 


_ * Tachimo ſpeaks indeed to himſelf, but ſo as 
to be heard by Imogen“ 


Which can diſtinguiſh, 
?T'wixt the fiery orbs Wee, and the to inn d ſoner, 
Upon the number'd beech. 5 


Theobald is right in reading anmumnberd ; 0 


0 Edgar in his deſcription of Dover Cliff lays, 


The murmuring ſurge, 
«© That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high.“ 


8 - Farmer's amendment is ill- imagined, there is 
no place ſo little likely to be ſhaded as the beach 
of the ſea; and therefore umber” a cannot be 
; right. 


He 8 as and peeviſh, Sang 7 
Johnſon 8 explanation of the word is right.— 


lachimo uſes it again in the latter end of this 7” 
f ſcene, . 


c And I am ſomething c1 curious; being Arrange, 
To have them to ſafe ſtowage. 1 


Here alſo Arrange, evidently n means being a ; 
Aranger. a ; 


What both your f pur and ſtop. 


That 18, What you ſeem anxious to utter and = 


yet with hold. 


| Made hard with 1 falſehood, falſehood as with 


labour. 


One of theſe falſetoods, ſhould be 3 
When 


hit 


Ee 
. f Vol. 9. 


When I kiſſed the jack TO: an n upcaſt, . Page mw 
To be hit away. 


le means to lament his ill- fortune in being e | Will: 
hit away by an upcaſt, when he kits'd the jack. | 
—The line therefore ſhould. be pointed thus: — 


„When ! kiſſed the jack, npon an upcaſt 
« To yy — 8 8 98 


And you crow, cock, with your comb on. 


214. e 

TY OY it Wy 008; 
| The intention of the Speaker i is to call Cloten Wii! | 
4 coxcomb. 5 uf 


The PIR gens ? 


This ſhould be nie thus, the Arras- 
figures 26h 1 hat! is, “the figures of the Arras.” 


"8476: * 


His ſteeds to water at ts ſprings, ; 220 i 1 
On chalic'd flowers that lies. „ 1 1 


Percy and Tollet have endeavoured with mach — «| Wil | 
labour to juſtify Shakeſpeare on this occaſion, —_— 
and to free him from the charge of having made „ it l 
a falſe concord, which appears evident to un- * | 
learned readers, by proving that the mode ß 
expreſſion he has adopted, is agreeable to the l 
idiom of the Engliſh language in the days of . as 
Chaucer, and to that alſo of the Dane-Saxons, | 1 = 
but theſe are myſteries in which Shakeſpeare, 
I fear, was but little ſkilled, and the truth is, _ Fan 
that he, knowingly, ſacrificed grammar to —_ = 
rhyme in this place, as he has done 1 in others, 5 1 
when he found it convenient. ; e 


3 


_+ 
The following paſſage from Koimes 200 Juliet; il 
18 adduced by Percy 1 in order to prove that even 1 1 
in 


L 326 |] 


N28 in the time of Shakeſpeare the third vids 
8 plural of the preſent tenſe was terminated in a, 


3 And cakes the elf-locks, in foul lluttiſn hairs, 
Which once untangl'd, much misfortune bodes.“ 


Hut I think he has mi ſconceived the conſtruc- 
tion of this paſſage. lt is not the clt-locks 
themſelves that bode, but the untangling of them 
that b9Jes mis sfortunes: And Skakeſpeare there- Bl 
fore is ſtrictly correct, according to the preſent _ 


grammatical idiom, in uſing the third perſon of mad 
; the ſingular number inftead of the plural. BW that 
We find a ſimilar ſacrifice of grammar to WF VE 


rhyme in Romeo and Juliet where Romeo lays | 
to the Friar, ns 

| Both our remedies, LE. 

„Within thy help, and holy phyſic lies.” =_ :.- 1 


/ 
And in Macbeth, who ſays of Duncan, 
e While 1 threat ie res i 
F< Words to the heat of deeds too Cold breath gives. 
2222 8 e 
| To orderly ſolicits, and be faded. 3 fo 
Wilh aptneſs of the ſraſon : | 1 
1 9 5 = =. 
We mould read, %% 
„ with orderly ſolicits, 3 befriended, | = ir 
« With aptneſs of the ſeaſon,” _ A 
That is, „with ſolicitations not only proper t 
but weil timed.——5So Terence lays, 
« In tempore ad eam veri, quod omnium rerum, efi 
mw primum. 99- | ELL 
225. Fools are not mad folks. | — | 


According to this reading, Imogen calls her- 


ſelf a fool, for when Cloten lays ſhe is _ 
an 


327 


and ſhe makes him this anſwer: Fools are not mad . L. 9. 
folks. She, in fact, pleads her folly, to clear 8228. 
herſelf from the imputation of madneſs: but if 
we adopt Warburton's amendment, which ap- 
pears to me to be undoubtedly right, then in- 
deed ſhe does call him a %% in direct terme. 
And this agrees with what ſhe ſays in her next 
ſp eech :—That cures us both. Beſides if Imogs en 
Sint only to ſay, © that fools are not ſubject to 
mag neſs, ſhe would have faii, ** Fools are not 
mad,” without the word Yes, which would in 
that caſe be very unnecetiarily and very auk- 
OF introduced. 


Quake i in the preſent Winter's . and with: 228. 
That warmer days would come. 1 


3 believe we ſhould read, winter: fit, not 
winter? s 1 


Which I wondertd”: : ” 231. 
Could be ſo rarely and exactly wrought, | 
Since the true life on it was. 


This paſſage i is nonſenſe as it ſtands, and there- 
fore the editors have ſuppoſed it to be an im- 
perfect ſentence ; but I believe we ſhould amend 
it by. reading, '66 Such the true life on't was,“ 
inſtead of fince. We frequently ſay, the life of ” 
a picture, or of a ſtatute ; and with that altera- 
tion the ſentence 1 18 e 


Let 8 follow kim, 904 pervert the preſent wrath, | : 236. 1 8 
He hath againſt himſelf. 


Eon =D 
2 — — 
PIRIE <= 
— — 


Jl 41; 

1397 i 
ol I 
i 90 


If this be right, it is very uncommonly ex- 
f preſſed, and pervert muſt be uſed in the ſenſe of 
_ avert, . Perhaps we ſhould read, 
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ce Prevent the preſent wrath.” 


| Senleleſs an 


[ 328 ] 
Senſeleſs bauble ! 
Art thou a fedary for this act? ; 
00 w a letter could be confidered as a feud: 
 vailal, according to Hanmer's explanation, I am 


ata loſs to know.  Fadary means, here, A con. 
Wy berate or accomplice. 


So Leontes lays of Hermione, i in the Winter. ; 
Tale, | | | 


0 More, ſhe is a traitor, and Camillo i is 
A federary with her.“ | 


lo alfo think that the word fada y has the fn 
ſignification in Meaſure for Meaſure, though th: 
other commentators do not, and have ther: 
8 afſigned my reaſons for being of that e 


Oft my Lord's health, of his content: —9 et not 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him; 
(Some griefs are medicinable, that is one of them, 
For it doth phyſick love) of his content 
All but jn that! 


Tyrwhitt wiſhes to amend this paſſage by 


reading 0, inſtead of not, in the firſt line; but 


it is right as it ſtands, and there 1s nothing want- 
ing to make it clear, but the placing a ſtop longer 
than a comma after the word aſunder ; the ſenic 


is this :!—*© Let the letter bring me tidings of 


my Lord's healih, and of his content ; not of his 

content that we are aſunder—let that circun- 
ſtance grieve him; but of his content in every 
thing except that. 1 8 


Juſtice and your father) 5 mk &c. could not be = 
cruel to me as you faireſt of creatures, would even 


renew me with your eyes, 


This paſſage, which i is probably erroneous, 5 


nonſenſe, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the word 4s 


has the force of but ; your fathers wrath could 
ks 7. 0k 


JR, 04 ant , pou _ ond 


I : 


Me 
tel 


Ne 
tie 


e 


L 320 ] 


not be ſo crue! to me bu: you coul! rene me 


with Your eyes. 


And your leere ng in love, Leonatus, &c. 


Hil Poſthumus ſaid, your loving Leonatus, 
Johnſon would not have thought any amend- 


ment neceſſ ry, and the conſtruction of the ſen- 8 


tence is the 1: lame as it ſtands. 
Madam, you” re e beſt conſider. 


"That wy uy Madam, you'd be ſt conſider.” 


4 5 C. . me, man, nor here; nor hs. 
Nor what eniues, but have a 103 5 in them 
That 1 cannot look . 


Lam ſurpriſel that a ale” which appears 
to me ſo clearly intelligible, ſhould be inter- 
preted i in three different ways, by as many com- 


mentators, and that all of them ſhould have mil- 
taken the meaning of it. 


= When Imogen ſpeaks theſe words the is tup⸗ 5 
poſed to have her face turned towards Milfred ; 
and when ſhe Pronounces the words, mor Here, 


nr here, ſhe points to the right and to the left. 
This being premiſed, the Tenſe is evidently 


this —“ F ſee clearly the way before me, but 
that to the right, that to the left, and that be- 
hind me, are all covered with a fog that I cannot 


penetrate. There is no more therefore to be 


laid, fince there is no way acceſſible but that to 
Milfred.” ——The. paſſage: HOMPVEr ſhould be 
Pointed | thus : _ 


o 
„ ſeg . me, man z—nor here, nor here, 
% Nor what enſues, but have a fog 1 in them 
og Ibn 1 cannot look ; barough. Mn 


What 


1 — 
P 3 5 14 


244. | 


5 


245. 


335 f 


Vo 9. 2 enſues, means what follows, and Shake 


80 
Page 245. penre uſes it here ſomewhat e to ex- 
Frels what 1 18 behind. 
247. | This ferries is not ſervice being done, 33 E 3 A 
8 55 But being io allow'd. 1 © RR: 
As this ſeems to be intended by Fellarius x WW 
a general maxim, not merely confined to fer. 1 | 
VICES in war, 1 have no doubt but We ſhoule 
„ OO. 
FN That ſervice is not ſervice,” &C. ö 1 
| 3 av 
"266; What is i to be falſe? 8 8 um 
| To be in watch there, and to think on him? 
This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus:- — 
1 What! is it to be falſe, | = 
00 To lie in watch e and to think « on him! an 
: , J tha 
8 250. . 1 If: ; not at court, ar 
1 Then not in Britain muſt you bide TT 
IuoGEN.— Where then? 
Hath Britain all the fun that ſhines ?. Ec. 2 a. 


The reſt of Imogen's ſpeech induces me 0 de 
think that we ought to read, hat then? im 2% 
 ficad of Where then ? The reaſon of che change 
18 evident. 


259. If any lin that's civil ſpeak ;—if forage =_ fol 


Take or lend. . àà CX 


Steœvens is r right in ſuppoſing tha at the vod < 
ſavage does not mean, in this MI ce, a wild bea, 
but a bruiiſh man, and in that ſenſe it is oppoſed 

to civi; in the es ſeuſe, the word humar 
would have been oppoſed to it, not to civil. 


[ 33 3 


9 So, in the 1 next act, Imogen ſays, 


* 
| 4 ut courtiers ſay, all's lavage 


T But at court. Ty 


And in As You Like it, Orlando ; Rays, 


60 I thought that all chings had been ſavage here.“ 
as 
bt ſhould be inclined to read the laſt line thus: 


Iſt 1 £55 IE fava. ze, take or end. 5 


fl did not ſuſpect that 1% or "Tout might 
have been a proverbial expreſſion in ute at that 
time, though n not now underſlood. 


Were you a woman, youth, > 5 5 e 
1 ſhould woo hard but be your groom— in honeſty e 
I bid for you as Pd buy. _ 


{thiol this paſſage nonſenſe as it fans, and 
| that Hanmer's amendment is abſolutely neceſ- . 
| y, and therefore read with him, | | = 


DP: bid for you, as l'd buy.” N | 5 


- That! is, 1 would bid for you as if I were 
to determined to be the purchaſer.” And in ho- 


in- %, means in plain truth. 5 = a N 
ry 3 þ 
8 I bid for you, in the indicative mood, is un- : 
doubtedly wrong; for Guiderius does Hot bid _ 

tor him, or expreſs a deſire of bidding for him, | 

| <xcept on a ſuppoſition that he was a N e 5 j 
1 and accordingly Arviragus, in reply to him, ,,, | 
"| © he is thoroughly ſatisfied to find him a man, | | 
3 | and will love him as 4 brother.” = 4 
1 | | Since Leonatus falſe, Ee 3 17 


Read. Since Leonatus zs falſe.” nl 
80, | 2 Laying 1 l 


Vo. g. 
Page 273. 


4. * 1” 


279. 


3 


Laying by, 
That nothing gift of differing multitudes, 


Pifty. 
ing multitudes, means unſtendy multitudes, who art 
continua ly changing their opinions, and con- 
demn to day whai they veſter/ ay applauded.— 
1 be general ſenſe of this paliage is this: 


4 pelicve this to be the right readi: „g. 


Great men, whoſe innate virtue was proved 


and confirmed to them by the teſtimony of their 
own conſcience, not by that nothing-giti, th; 


applauſe of the giday multitude, could not cut 
peer theſe two. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have nad 
in view theſe lines in Horace: 


Virtus repulſæ neſcia ſerdidæ, 
© Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 
Nec ſumit out pouit en 
wh Arbitrio popularis” Zur. 


| 1 —W ell or ill, 
I'm bound to vou. 
BelLLan ius. — And ſhall be ever, 
This youth, howev er diſtreſs'd, appears, Se. 


T hoſe ſpecches are improperly eifribute! 


| between Imogen and Pellarius, and I flatter Ie 
ſelf that every reader of attention, will approve 
of my amending the c pattage, and div iding then! 
in the following manner : —__ 


: CO „ — Well or in. 
I bound to you 3 and hall be « ever; 


* WB Bus LAKIUS.—This youth, howe” er diſtreſs d, | 


66 55 
Wo heart Ke. 


-Grow patience ! hs 
And let the f HKinking elder, grief, untwine, 


l periſhing root, with the increxfing vine! 


* 


5 
— 


T 9 1 ; 


Sir John Hawkins propoſes to read entwinges Vo t. 9 
jaſtead of untwine, and 1 believe he is right ; Pave 278. 
(ither reading may be reconciled to ſenſe, but 
not to grammar; for though Shakeſpeare is fre- 
quently inaccurate in the ute of his prepoſitions, 
to u1/wine with would rather excecd his utual 
| licentiouſneſs :—I ſhould therefore read the paſ- 
| ſage thus: | 


© Grow patience! 
, « And let the ſtinking elder grief, entwine 
- Hlis periſbing root, with thy increaſing vine.“ 


Tz 
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And the meaning is, Grow patience! entwine 
your roots with thoſe of grief, that whilſt he 1 
jaſts you may not be ſeparated from him, but — 
let his root be periſhing, and your's encreaſ- - 
The propriety of the amendment J have pro- 
poſed in the laſt line, I mean the reading of thy, 
inſtead of be, will be evident to every reader 
v ho conſiders that this ſpeech is addrefſed to pa- 
tience as a perſon, and that the vine is not a 
general emblem of patience. = 


- —— — — — — — 
— -W wo ⁵˙— — 


Than anſwering a /e without a knock, 279. 


That is, than anſwering that abuſive word 
ſlave; ſlave ſhould be printed in Italicks. 


Though. bis honour 7 283. 
Was nothing but mutation; ay, and that . 


his would be a ſtrange deſcription of honour; 
and as ] am not endowed with the ſagacity of 

5 Warburton, who has diſcovered a fine ſtroke of 

latire in this paſſage, it appears to me in its pre- 
{cnt form to be ablolute nonſenſe ; the ſenſe in- 

. r e 


Vol 


"Fl 255 1heovald's amendment, and read humour, nfleal 1 
of honour. 


285. | 


285, 


291. 


| 
| 
| 
. 


„ ] 


9. deed neceſſarily requires that we mould adorg 


Eellarius is ; ſpen king of the d. foofition of Cl. 


ten, not of his principles :—and this account 
him agrees with what Imogen favs in the later 


end of the ſcene, where the calls him « t 


| irregulous devil Cloten.“ 


Thou divine Nature! thou cyfelf d. thou blagoneſt, Ke. 
Read, 5 how thy ſelf blagoneſt.” Wo. 


To gain * colour _ 
I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Cloten's blood. 


Warburton miſtook the conſtruction. of th Mt 


Tenterice, or he would not have propoſel i 


reading of mariſb, inſtead of pariſh. I Koweh þ 


be at the beginning of the line, and b/ood at the 
end of it, 


yet theſe two ſyllables compoſe bu 
one verb, to et blood, or to bleed. Now I don! 
fee how Arviragus could draw blood from a mi 


Triſh, though he might from a whole pariſh « | 
ſuch fellows as Cloten. 
18 not ſtrictly juſt. 


Both golden lads, and girl all auf 
As chimney ſweepers, come to duſt. 


The word both which is here inſerted as pa 
of the text, is in reality merely a marginal dirs 
tion, importing that both Aryeragus and Gui] 
rius are to join in ſinging theſe two lines, , 
they do in finging the concluding lines of ever 


other ſtanza; and the patlage thould according 
be pointed thus: — f 
„Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages, 
% ByrTu—Golden lads, and girls all muſt, 
« As chimney Neeber, come to duſt. 805 


eee E-- 


1 33 


In former editions the ſame miſtake was made Vor.. 9. 
with reſpect to the concluding lines of the ſecond © age Yb». 


ſtanza, which were printed thus: 


“ Both the ſceptre learning, phy ck muſt, 
All follow thee, and come to Quit,” 19 


In this edition, the miſtalze | 13 improperly : Sor 
rected by expunging the word %%, which fhould 
not be ſtruck out, but merely removed from the 


text to the margin, thus: — 


4 Both- 


The abſurdity of introducing the word both 
into the text was more evident in the ſecond 
ſtanza, but it is equally improper in the firſt, 
though not fo apparent, for the words both and 


the ſceptre, learning, phyſic muſt: &c. ” 


l cannot poſſibly agree, and it b9iþ be inferted 2 
in the text, all mult be ft ack out. . 


No exorciſer harm thee: | | 9. 


I have already remarked that Shakeſpeare in- 
variably uſes the word exorciſer to expreſs a 
perion who can raiſe ſpirits, not one who lays 
them. 


Quiet conſummation have. 292. 
So Hamlet ſays, 
. 'Tis a conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed,” ; 


Piſacia wischt bins kill ed thee at the hearr, | Fea 
And left this head on. e . 


This head on, cannot be right; for the head 
was not there. I believe we ſhould read, bis 
head on. Nor is the ſudden change from the 
ſecond perſon to the third an objection to this 
reading, as that is a . W nich . 

res” 
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Vol. 9; frequently uſcs. 
Page 294. derius ſays, 


304. 


N Thrift ſignifies a fate of proſperity : 
commiſſion of the crimes that is ſuppoſed to be 
for the doer's thrift, but his dreading them af 
terwards, and of courſe repenting, which en. b 


[336 f 


So in this my icene, Gui. 


„With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
« And worms will not come near thee,” 


1 heard no jetter from my male ſince. 
1 believe we ſhould read, « ] had no letter.” 


You ſome permit 15 
To ſecond ills, with ills; each elder ws: 
And Make them dread it, to the doer” 5 thrift, 


T e is a meaning to be extracted from theſe 
words as they now Rand, and 1 in my opinion not 
a bad one: | 


Some vou ſnatch from hence for little 
faults; —others you ſuffer to heap ills on ill, 


and afterwards make them dread their havin 


done ſo, to the eternal welfare of the doers.” 


The whole ſpeech is in a religious ſtrain.— 
It is not the 


ſures his ſalvation. | 
The ſame ſentiment occurs in the Falſe One, 


a though not fo ſeriouſly introduced, where the 
Soldier, ſpeaking of the contrition of Septimius 
who murdered Pompey, ſays, -< he was happy 
he was a raſcal, to come to this.“ 


The more e delay ed, delighted. 


That is, the more dclightſul for being does: | 
ed. We ſhould point it thus: — The more, 
delayed, delighted.” It is ſca arcely neceſſary 0 
obſerve, in the ninth volume, that Shakeſpearc 
| ut 5 


uſes 


ticip 


4 


tives 


80 


meai 


80 


* 


aſe indifcriminately the ative and paſſive par- Vor. 9. 
ticiples. . 5 . 


And your three motives to the battle. e 


That is, though ſtrangely expreſſed, the mo- 
tives of you three for engaging in the battle. 


80, in Romeo and juliet, both our remedies; 
means the ny for us both. 


Whoſe containing . | | 342. ” 
15 ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that 1 can 1 
Make no collection of it. 


80 the Queen ſays in Hamlet, 
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4 Her ſpeech is nothing, | 
7 IE Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
Ds The hearers to collection.“ 


—— 


B whoſe containing means, the contents s of which. 


rr —— 8 


My peace we 10 begin. Es 343 


r 


5 -Thave no doubt but Johnſon's amendment i is 
right, who propoſes to read, by peace, inſtead of 
my peace ——The Soothſayer ſays, that the label 
promiſed to Britain, peace and Plenty To 
which Cymbeline replies, 1 5 
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V 0 L, 9. 
Page 353. 


354. 


adopt Tyrwhitt 


[ 338 ] 


A N D with Champains fich d. | 


Rich d is uſed for enrich'd, as *tice is for entice, 
"hate for abate, train for ronfirain, &c. 


J am | nds of chat ſame meta] as my ate, | 
And prize me at her worth, 


If this reading | be right, it will be neceſſary 0 
s imerpretation, however ftrain- 


a It may appear 3 but I believe we 1 read, 


e And prize you at her worth z 3 


That is, ſet the ſame high value upon you tha l 


the does. 


354.5 


Only ſhe comes too ſhort, that 1 profeſs. 
Johnſon miſtakes the conſtruction of this pal 


ſage. Ihe true meaning of which is this: 


My ſiſter has equally expreſſed my ſenti 


ments, only ſhe comes ſhort of me in this, tha 
-Þ profeis myſelf an enemy to all joys but you. 


363. 


8 That I profeſs, means in that 1 profeſs. ben 
: mould be only a comma after the word foort.. | 


Pardon me, 1 dir; 34 
Election makes not up g on fuch conditions. 


1 ſhoul 


ad 


1 339 ] 


I ſhould read the line thus. 


Election makes not upon ſuch conditions; 


| nd then the ſenſe will be evident. 


Sure her offence 

Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree 
That monſters it, or your fore-vouch'd alfection 
Fall into taint. 


The preſent reading, which is that of the 
folio, is right; and the ſenſe will be clear, with- 
out even the flight amendment propoſed by 
Johnſon, to every reader who ſhall conſider the 


word muſt, as referring to fall, as well as to be. 


Her offence muſt be monſtrous, or the former 
| affection, which you profeſſed for her, muſt fall 
into taint; that is, become the ſubject of re- 

re | = 


Hence awd avoid my ſight. 


B Steevens ſeems to think, with the author of f 

z the Reviſal, that thoſe words ſhould be addreſſed 
not to Cordelia, but to Kent: but Kent did not 

yet deſerve ſuch ſevere treatment from the King, 

as the only words he had uttered Were" Good, 
5 my liege! . 


Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 
Who cover faults, at laſt ſhame them derides. 


| Theſe lines are ſo lame, that I ſuſpect them 
to be corrupt, and the quarto, it ſeems, reads 


cc. Who covers faults, at laſt ſhame them derides.” 


2 So that the preſent reading appears to be with- 
out authority, and may of courſe be changed ; 
without prefumprion. 


> 4 <A _ —Sherrens 


| Vol. 9. | 
Page 363. 


363. 


"Vos 9. 


Page 36. 


„„ 
Steevens informs us that the folio runs thus. 


oo Who covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides z | 


whick 1 believe to be right reading, with bs 


_ change of a ſingle letter, rhe reading covert, 


Read of COVErS 3 and then the paſlage will n Pay 
thus : — 


«Time all unfold what plaite ed cunning hides, 
« Who covert faults at laſt with ſhame derides. is 


The word who referring to time. 


— 309. 


In che third act Lear ſays, 


.* Caitiff, ſhake to pieces, 
ge That under covert, and convenient ſeeming | 
Hath Pe on man's life. "ey 


| Thou, Nature, 0 art my goddets, 
"Edmond calls Nature his goddeſs, for the fs 


reaſon that we call a Baſtard a natural Jonl.— 
One, who according to the law of nature, is the 


child of his father, but according to thoſe af of 


civil ſociety, is nullius filtus. 


kad permit To. 
The curioſity of nations to deprive us, 


5 y the curioſity of nations, Edmond means tie 
nicely, the firiftneſs of civil inſtitutions — 8 
when Hamlet is about to prove that the duſt 


Alexander might be employed t to ſtop a bung 


hole, Horatio ſays, 


hat were to conſider too rial,” 


And in the Paſſionate Madman, Sanden ſays | 


Rut 1 have ever had that curiof ity : 
In blood, and tenderneſs of reputation, 
© Such an antipathy againſt a blow, &e. 


The] 
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* 341 ] 


The fame thought occurs in King and No 


1 King, where Arbaces ſays, 


„ Accurſed man, 
ah Thou bought'ſt thy reaſons, at too dear a price, 
« For thou haſt all thy actions bounded in 
«6 By Curious eu when every beaſt.1 18 free.“ 


Now 1 ſtand up for ba? Lards ! 
Warburton aſks, For what reaſon ? Had theſe 


| words contained an aſſertion, thatqueſtion might 


be aſked ; but as they only expreſs a ſu pplica- 


Vor. 9. 


Ro ZE To 


1372. 


tion, the reaſon of Edmond's wiſhing fucceſs to 


himſelf! is ſufficiently evident. 


And to no > other ns of danger, 


—D0 in Macbeth : 


0 Ain the undiv ulged pretence 1 da 
Of treaſonous malice.” 


But of this, numberleſs examples can be ſhewn ; 

and I can venture to aſſert, with lome degree of 5 
confidence, that Shakeſpeare never uſes the word 
; nene or to pretend, in 1 any other ſenſe. 


1 e unſtare myſelf to be i in a due reſolaroa, 


Pretonce means, as Johnſon remarks, aff 21 0 or 5 


purpoſe.- 


375- 


375. 


Both Warburton and Johnſon have miſtaken 
the ſenſe of this paſſage, and their explanations 


are ſuch as the words cannot poſſibly _—_ — 
| Gloceſter cannot bring himſelf thoroughly 
believe what Edmond has told him of er; 1 
he ſays, Can he be ſuch a monſter? He after- 
wards defires Edmond to ſound his intentions, 
and then ſays, he would give all he poſſeſſed to 
be certain of the truth ; for that is the meaning 
of the words, 1 bet in a due reſolution. N 
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342 


Othello uſes the word reſolved | in the fame | 


Page 75 ſenſe more than once: 


mY will be "efolved; 


For once to be in doubt, is once to be reſolved.” 


In both which places, 79 be reſolved, means ' 


be certain of the fact. 


In Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy, 


Amintor ſays to Ly adne, 


ATT. 
397. 


: ſays, 


_ tween underſtanding and reaſon ? 


I have been falſe 


it cannot be the juſt explanation of the paſſage 
— 


= *Tis not his crown 
£ Shall buy me to thy bed, now 1 reſolve 
e hath diſhonour'd thee,” 


And alter vards, in the ſame play, the King 


. « Wen, I am reſolved 
* You lay not with her.“ 


For by the marks | 
Of ſovereignty, of knowledge and of reaſon, _ 


I ſhould be falſe perſuaded I had daughters. 


cannot approve of Warburton's manner ol 


pointing this paſſage, as I don't think that fo- 


vereignty of knowledge can mean underſtand- 
ing; and if it did, what is the WIT be- 


in the pal- 
lage he quotes from Hamlet, ſovereignty of 


Treaſon appears to ine to mean, the ruling power, 
the governance of reaſon ;—a tenſe that would 
not anſwer in this place. 


Tyrohit's obſervations are ingenious, but 

A not fatisfaQory ; - and as for Johnſon's explana Þ 
tion, though it would be certainly juſt had Lear 

paſt tenſe, and fail F 


expreſſed himſelf in the 
perſuaded I had daughters,” 


1 


| 43 it ſtands. The meaning appears to me to be Vol. 9. 
bis- e 1, 


« Were I to judge from the marks of ſove- 
| rcignty, of knowledge, or of reaſon, I ſhould _ 
| be induced to think that I had daughters, yet 
dat muſt þe a falſe perſuaſion. — It cannot 
be.“ . FJ) 


I could not at firſt comprehend why the tokens 

| of ſovereignty ſhould have any weight in deter- 
mining his perſuaſion that he had daughters; 
but by the marks of ſovereignty he means, thoſe 

* tokens of royalty which his daughters then en- 

| Joyed, as derived from him. e 


V 398. 1 
Than a grac'd palace. 3 


ö 
Gra'd means dignified. = 955 —— 


Mith cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks, e 
Warburton propoſes to read candent; and the 
words, theſe hot tears, in Lear's next ſpeech, 
may ſeem to authorize the amendment ; but the 
' Preſent reading is right. It is a more ſevere 
imprecation to wiſh that tears by conſtant flow- | 
ing may fret channels in the cheeks, which im- 
pics a long life of wretchedneſs, than to wiſh 
that thoſe channels ſhould be made by ſcalding 
| tears, which does not mark the ſame continua- 


tion of miſery. 


Ihe ſame thought occurs in Troilus and Creſ- 
lida, where he ſays, that „%% 
| Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
3 „Their eyes o'ergalled with recourſe of tears, 
1 Should prevent his going to the field.“ 


e 0 
Page 403. 


„% 


Lou are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom. 


The word taſte is frequently uſed by Shake- | 


ſpeare, and indeed by other writers of his 1 7 


in the ſenſe of tax. Goneril means to ſay, that 
he was more taxed for want of wiſdom, than 
praiſed for mildneſs. 8 | 


So, in the Iſland Princeſs, Quiſara fays to 


Ruy | Dias, 


5 404. 


412. 


« You are too Racy; too impudent, 
0 To taſk me with thoſe errors." 


Thy other daughter will OY thee Kindly. 


| The Fool uſes the word kindly here in two 


ſenſes; it means afetionately, and like the reft : 
of her kind. 


"Good even to has friend. 


We ſhould tend, with the folio, 75 Good. 4 
ing to thee friend.“ The latter end of this ſcene 


ſheus that it paſſed in the morning; for when Kent 


he ſhall fit till noon;“ and Regan replies, i 
noon, till night:“ and it paſſed very early in the 
morning; for Regan tells Gloceſter in the pre- 


is placed in the ſtocks, Cornwall ſays, © There 


ceding page, that ſhe had been ee dark- 


eyed night tc to come to him. 


EIN 


An action taking knave. 


That is, a fellow who, if you beat him, would - 
bring an action for the afſault, inſtead of reſent- | 


; bn it like a man of Sue. 


8 5 


A barber monger. 


 Thatis, a fop, who deals m—_ ws barbers 
to adjuſt his hair and beard. 


Lou 


CiC 


E 1 
You cowardly raſcal—nature diſclaims i in thee, | Vor. 9. 
= 2 This ſame expreſſion occurs twice in John- Page 416, 
 # for's Play of the Fox, in the gth ſcene of the 
t 2d act, Moſca ſays of Corbaccio's fon, 


e And w hen his father oft diſclaiming 1 in him.“ 


= Aud in the oth ſcene of the 3d act, e 
cio its > ſpeaking of his ſon, 


« My heart, 5 
1 Abhors his knowledge, 1 diſclaim i in him,” 5 TY 


N. one of theſe rogues e | 


44322. 
But Ajax is their fool. EST, 


Meaning, as we ſhould now expreſs | it, but 
Ajax 1s a tool to them, there are none of theſe. 
| knaves and cowards, that if you believe themſel- 
ves, are not ſo brave, that Ajax is a fool compared 
to them, alluding to the Steward's account of their 
_ quarrel, where he ſaysof Kent,“ This ancient 
ruffian whoſe life I have ſpared in pity to his 
beard.” When a man is compared to one who 
excels him very much in any art, or quality, 


itt is a vulgar N to ſay, « He 18 but fool 
10 him.“ 


Soi in the Wife for a Month, Alphonſo ag, 


«© The experienced drunkards, let me have them all, 
$6 And let them drink their with, Pil make them idiots.” 


Þ cannot approve of Stevens 8 interpretation. 


"had Mall 3 time, | 


From this enormous tate—ſceking to give 
| Loſſes their remedies. 


Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage cannot 
be right, for aa. af in the old ballad, from 
whence 


5555 


vor. 9. whence this play i8 ſuppoſed to be taken, Cor- 


Page 425. delia is forced to ſeek her fortune, in the play 


"ak 


431. 


itſelf ſhe is Queen of France, and has no fortune 


to leek ; but it is more difficult to diſcover the 


real meaning of this ſpeech than to refute his 
conjecture. It ſeems to me that the verb, hau! 


| find, is not governed by the word Cordelia, but 
by the pronoun /, in the beginning of the ſen— 


tence; and that the words from this enormous 
ate, do not refer to Cordelia, but to Kent him- 


ſelf, drefled like a clown and condemned to 


the ſtocks ;—an enormous ſtate indeed for a 
man of his high rank. 5 


The difficulty of this 3 has wiki Gow 


a miſtake in all the former editors, who have 
Printed theſe three lines, as if they were a quo- 
tation from Cordelia's letter, whereas they are 

in fact the words of Kent himſelf ; let the reader 

conſider them in that light, as part of Kent's 
own ſpeech, the obſcurity is at an end, and the 


meaning is clearly this: —“ I know that the letter 


is from Cordelia {who hath been informed of 
my obſcured courſe) and ſhall gain time by this 
ſtrange diſguiſe and ſituation, which I ſhall 


employ 1 In lecking to remedy our preſent loſſes.” 


0 * Goode -13 pricks. 


Steevens is right; the cuony mus of which the 
the beſt ſuc wers arc made, is called prick-wodd. 


| Ou hate contents 
12 hey fummoned ap their meiny. 


Though the word meiny be now obſolete, 


the word menial, which is derived fromit, 15 ſtill 
in ule. 
contents RP 0 hich. 


On whoſe contents, Means, on the 


0 
Ul 


* 


1 347 J 


And there's not a noſe among tw renty but can n {ell 
Out him that is ſtinking. 


It would be nothing extraordinary that a noſe 


ſhould ſmell out a perſon that was ſtinking ; 


what the fool wants to deſcribe, is the ſagacity . 
of mankind in finding out the man whole for- 


tunes are declining. WY 8 


| But 1 will tarry 3 - the fool will tay, | 

And let the wiſe man fly; 
The knave turns fool that runs away , 
The fool no knave pardy. 


As Shakeſpeare makes this Fool of Len's 
always ſpeak ſenſe, the tranſpoſition of theſe 


words propoſed by Johnſon appears: to be ne- 
ceſſary. . 


Or at this 3 door I'll beat the drum, 
Til it cry— Jeep to death. 


T his, as it ſtands, appears to be a mere non 
ſenſical rhapſody; — perhaps we ſhould read, 7 


death to ſleep, inſtead of ſeep to death. 


Infect her beauty 


You fen-{uck'd fogs, drawn by the pow verfol Fan, 
To fall and blaſt her pride. 


I ſee no occaſion either for Johnſon! s altera- 


tion, or for ſuppoſing with Malone, that the 
word all is to be conſidered in an active ſenſe, 
as ſignifying to humble or pull down; it appears 


to me to be uſed in this paſſage in its common ac- 
ceptation ; and that the plain meaning is this :— 


my You 


The whole tenor of the fool's ſpeech proves 
to me very clearly, that this paſlage is falſely 
| printed, and that we ought to read,“ but can 
ſmell out him that is Anf, inſtead of linking.” 9 


Vor. 9. 
Page 433 


435. 


4 39. 


Vor. Q, cc 


"IE 439- 


4400. 


446. 


[ 348 ] 


You ken- Huck ſogs, drawn up by the ſun, 


in order to fall down again and blaſt 225 pride. * 


Thy tender hefted nature ſhall not t give 
| Thee o'er to harſhneſs. 


We muſt ether adopt Steevens's explanation 


of the words fender-Hefled; or read tender-hearted, 
inſtead of them, Which would be a more natu- 


ral EX preſſion. 


Why nature needs not what thou regrets 
Which {ſcarcely keeps thee warm—but for true need, 
© ou heavens p me that Prien, patience I need. 


This paſſage appears to me defective both in 
the pointing and the reading; there is a break 
at the end of the ſecond line, as if the ſentence _ 
were incomplete, which is not the caſe; and the 

word that, introduced into the third line, injures 
the ſenſe and the metre: In my opinion it ſnhould 
run. thus :- 


K Why e act not what thou gorgeous wear'ſt, 
Which ſcarcely keeps thee warm but for true need, 
cc You heavens ! give me patience :—patlence I need.” 


. Nature necds not the gorgeous habits you 
wear, but to ſuppiy a real need, you heavens! 


give me PRI eee [ need indeed. ” 


\ 
80 beggars marry many. | 


25 


hat is, 80 many beggars marry; * mean- 
ing that 7 marry in the manner he has de- 
ſcribed, before they have houſes to put their 
heads in: this is more natural than 1 


dirty pamela 


He 


Johnſon's 


et 


"99 1 


11 that ben a little tiny wit, QC, 
Mutt make content with his fortunes fit, ue. 


The ſenſe of theſe lines is too plain to require 
either amendment or comment: and a ſong with 
the ſame burden, concludes the Comedy of 
Twelfth Night, in which we do not find ow” 
nate rhymes: 


„When I was alittle tiny boy, 

With hey ho, the wind and the rain, 
„A fooliſh thing was but a toy, 

For the rain it raincth EE day.“ 


110 duty cannot ſuffer 
To obey 1 in all your daughter's harſh commands. 


= That is. My duty will not | ſuffer me, to 
obey,” 7. &C. 


But a provoking merit, ſet to a work by a reprovable 
Badneſs in himſelf, | 


Provoking, here, means fimulating ; a merit he 
felt in himfelf, which irritated him againſt a 
father that had none. 


4 I find bla comforting the King.” 


"Johnſon: refines too much on this paſſage ; 
comforting means merely giving comfort or aſ- 


fiance —5S0 Gloſter wy S, in 1 the beginning of 


the next ſcene „ 


0 1 will piece out the confert with what addition F can.“ 


1 cries in Ton- 8 belly for x two white herings 480. 


White berrings, | are all her rings but red 
herrings. 


Cry 


— 


477. 
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Vor, 9. Cry you mercy! I took you for a joint ſtool. 
| Page 481. 

e A joint ſtool is not here a proverbial exprel 
ſion, but part of the furniture of the farm houſe, 
which Lear miſtook for Goneril. c 


483. 8 Seſſy, come, Ee. 


| Whatever may be the meaning of the word... 
ſeſſy or ſeſſa, it occurs in the induction to the 
1 u_ of the Shrew. - 


486. Adviſe the Duke, when you are going, to a moſt. 
Feſtinate preparation. T6. 


This is evidently wrong; ; we - ſhould read, 
« Adviſe the Duke, where you are going,” &c. 


That is, 10 whom you are going.” Ed. 
mond was going to the Duke of Albany, whom 
he was to exhort to this feſtinate preparation. 


1 7 the kind Gods, &c. 


I 

This is one of the many paſſages in Which 9 
Warburton ſuppoſes our author more critical 1 
and learned than he really was. Gloceſter in- | 

vokes the gods by the ſame epithet in the | 
492d page, when he prays them to forgive 

his injuſtice to Edgar; and Cordelia uſes alſo 

the ſame invocation in the 4th act: 


« Oh you kind Gods ! EY 
. en this great breach in his abuſed nature | * 


-Thoſs hairs which thou doſt raviſh from my ; dit 
Will quicken, 


T hat is, Will quicken ir into life. „ 


489. 


Our 


Our wiſhes on the way, 
May prove effects. | 
That 1s, cc the wiſhes we have formed, and 


communicated to each other on our N 
m be carried into effect.” 


Thou cet. and ſelf- covered ching.. 


The following words, bemonſter not thy nature, 
ſeem rather to ſupport the reading of the for- 
mer editors, which was ſelf-converted ; and a 


thought ſomewhat ſimilar occurs in F letcher? 8 


Play of the N where the Father dec ad to 


Lelia, 
„ Oh good God! 


% To what an impudence, thou wretched woman, 
« Haſt thou :Vegot thyſelf . | 


One way Tliks this well 


| Goneril's plan was to poiſon her: ſiſter—to : 


marry Edmond—to murder Albany—and to get 
poſſeſſion of the whole of the kingdom ; as the 
death of Cornwall facilitated the laſt part of 


her ſcheme ſhe was pleaſed at it; but diſliked 


it, as it put it in the power of her ſiſter to marry 
Edmond. 


lohnſon's -bfoevation. is not watt once 


it did not appear to Goneril that Cornwall was 
preparing to make war againſt her: they had 
Juſt parted on good terms, and reſolved to j: OL 


7 their forces againf. the King of France. i 


Made he no verbal queſtion? 
GENT.— es, once or twice e ſhe heay'd the name of 
| father, | 
Panting] y forth, dec. 


1 ſhould 
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1 ſhould prefer Warburton's amendment tg 
the preſent reading, becauſe it agrees better 
with the account the Gentleman gives of what 
paſſed between him and Cordelia. It is truc 


that by queſtion Shakefpeare generally means 
diſcourſe, but it appears from the Gentleman's 
reply that he had really no converſation with 

Cordelia, and that ſhe uttered nothing whilſt he 


was with her, but tender ejaculations, and ver- 


bal queſts or complaints; he could not therefore 


with truth ſay yes, if he were aſked whether 
ſhe had made any verbal queſtion, though he 


might, if he were aſked whether ſhe had made 


any verbal complaint. The gentleman had 


däeſcribed the manner in which ſhe had expreſſed 
her grief by tears and geſtures, and Kent might 
then very naturally demand whether the had 


5 vented her ſorrow 1 in words. 


In addition to what I have faid, it may be 


obſerved, that to aſk whether ſhe made any 
verbal queſtion, would be very abſurd ; for whe- 
ther the word queſtion be conſidered as import- 
ing interrogatory, or diſcourſe, in either caſe it 
muſt be verbal; but words are not neceſſary for 
the expreſſion of grict. 


Johnſon aſks, where | 18 the word queſt to be 
found? I cannot ſay that I haze met with it 
uſed in this ſenſe, but it is a word fo naturally 
and fairly formed from the Latin, that an author 
of much leſs. EMINENCE than Shakeſpeare had a 
right to adopt it. 1 
queſtions that he was carneſtly ſolicitous to 
know w ether the Queen was much affected by 
us letter. 


It appears from all Kent's 


Then 


3 


la 


PB 


panying it with her tears.“ 


1 989-1 


The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And clamour moiſten'd her. 
I cannot reconcile myſelf to Johnſon's inter- 
retation of this paſſage ; if we leave out the 


luaſt word, her, it will improve both the ſenſe 
Ani the metre: %%%ͤ;õO;ĩð7tꝙ7)ü 


« She ſhook 
«© The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
* And clamour moiſtenꝰd. ? 


That is, She moiſten'd clamour, by accom- 


How fearfull „%% oo 
And dizzy 'tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! &. 


| This paſſage has ſuggeſted to Johnſon a very 
ingenious criticiſm, enforced with that accuracy 
and ſtrength of expreſſion in which he excells ; _ 


and I have no doubt but his criticiſm is juſt with 


reſpect to its general principles, though not 


ſtrictly applicable to this particular paſſage, for 


tit is to be conſidered that Edgar 1s deſcribing 


an imaginary precipice, and is not therefore 


ſuppoſed to be impreſſed ſo ſtrongly with the 


dreadful proſpect of inevitable deſtruction, as 
a perſon would be who really found himſelf on 
the brink of one. „„ 


For all beneath the moon, 
EE Would I not leap upright. 


Warburton propoſes to read out-right, but 
__ erroneouſly. The amendment would only weaken 

the force of the expreſſion. A man's ſaying on 
the brink of a precipice, that he would not leap _ 
forward for all the world, conveys no extraor- 


Aa. ©. ©. -* nary 


" S146: 


513, 


| 3 1 ER Vor 
Then ſhe ſhook | "Pads 3. 
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9. dinat y idea of the danger itſelf, or of the ap- 


prehenſions it occaſioned : For it is merely ſay. 
ing in other words, © That he would not for any 


thing beneath the moon devote himſelf to cer- 
tain deſtruction.” But Edgar goes further, and 
ſays, That for all beneath the moon he would 
not leap upright; which did not neceſſarily 
imply his falling down the precipice; and [ 
believe Warburton would have been very un- 


willing to leap even #pright, on the edge of 
Dover Cliff.— ! don't ſee for what purpoſe 


Farmer and Steevens have introduced their 


quotations to prove that wpright ſometime: 


43 


means ſupine.— 


The word upright is evidently 
uſed in this place 1 in its common acceptation : 


A man may lie with his face upwards, but to 


leap with his face upwards, is a mode of 985 


0 ing [ have 1 never heard of. 


The tack of that voice! do well remember. 


Hanmer's explanation of the word trick Is 


Juſt. 


542. 


So in King John, Queen 1 Eleanor r ſays of of 
Falconbridge, 


0: He has a trick of cœur de lion's face.” 


"And in All's Well that Ends W. ell, Helew 


fays, 


Fx »Twas pretty, tho? 1 
e To ſit and draw, Se.. 
wer * In our heart's tablets, heart too capable 
Ps Of every line, and ?rick of his tweet favour.” 


For this bullets, 
It touches us as France invades our 1 
N ot holds the King, with others whom J fear, &c. 


Whethe 


11 38 1 


mn Whether we read not 11 with Warburton, 3 4 
or not bolds, with Steevens, the paſſage ſeems to 48 5 


ö me to be equally unimelligible. Steevens ſays 

' that not holds the King” may mean, **notas it 

emboldens the King.” If we admit this latitude 

a of interprepation, ſome ſenſe or other may be 

} deduced from every poſſible combination of 

| BW vords. 

| | Perhaps we ſhould read, “ not the old King 
„nich others,” &c. Perhaps the words are impro- 

- WF petrly tranſpoſed, and we ſhould read, engt holds 
with the King, and others whom;“ &c. or poſ- 


y | fſibly we ſhould read, © wpholds the King and 
WU others,” &c. But whatever may be the r 5 
o reading of this paſſage, I think we ſhould fol- 


„ blow the folio, in omitting the lines within the | 
- crotchets. 
8b ,,, 


REOCAN.— Why is this e. 


I ſuſpect that there is an error in this paſſage ry 
alſo: there is nothing in Albany's ſpeech, for 
of | which we ſhould ſuppoie that Edmond would 
FF commend him; and it is evident from the ſub- 
ſequent ſpeeches of Regan and Goneril, that 
Edmond's reply was ſuch as was likely to oc- 
na caſion an altercation between him and Albany 
FF which they endeavoured to prevent :—I ſhould 
therefore think that we ought to read, you 
ſpeak odly, or you ſpeak coldly ;” unleſs we 
ſuppoſe, that you ſpeak nobly, Sir, is ſpoken ironi- 
cally, and Pronounced with : a ſneer. 


And hardly Gall I carry out my fide, 84 
Ner huſband being alive. 8 : 
That is, © I ſhall ſcarcely be able to * 

out my game. The alluſion 1 is to a party at cards, 
2 e 


er 


1-390: 1: 


Vor. 9. and he is aid that he ſhallnot be able to male 
Page 544. his ide ſucceſsful. 
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So in Johnſon's Silent Woman, Centaure 
ſays of Epicene, 


5 « She and Mavis will ſet up a ſde. 5 


That is, “ will be partners. Andin Maſſinger' | 
- Unnatural Combat, Belgard ſays, 4 


„% And if now 
4 At this downright game, I may but hold your cards, 
wha Pit not pull down the fide.” 


In the Maid's Tragady the fame expreſſion 


Secur 


8 Dore rn hold your cards againſt any two 1 know. 
8 EvapNE.—Aſpalia, take her part. 


* DL A. —I will refuſe it, 7 | | 
che will pluck down a ſide, ſhe does not uſe i it. Se 


But the phraſe is ſtill more clearly explained 
in Maſſinger's Great Duke of Florence, where 
Coꝛimo ſays to Petronella, who had challenged 
him t to drink a ſecond bowl of wine, 


3 Pray you pauſe alittle, . 
If I hold your cards I ſhall pull down the fe; 
8 1 am not good at the game,” 


EKxNT.—Is this the promiſed end ?-. 
Ep —0r 1 image of that horror. 


Steevens's explanation of theſe lines cannor 
. be right; the words, that horror, muſt neceſſarily 
refer to the promiſed end, whatever that may 

mean ; and they certainly promiſed to them- 


ſelves a ſucceſsful concluſion of the war, not =} 


any horrid ee, 


„ 
It appears to me, that by the promiſed end, Vor. 9. 
Kent does not mean that concluſion which the Page 550. 
| fate of their affairs ſeemed to promiſe, but the PR 
end of the world. In St. Mark's Goſpel, when 
S Chriſt foretells to his diſciples the end of the 
world, and is deſcribing to them the ſigns that 
voerc to precede, and mark the approach of our 
. WF final diſſolution, he ſays, For in thoſe days 
= * /ball be aflliction, ſuch as was not from the be- 
„ ginning of the creation, which God created, 
| © unto this time, neither ſhall be:“ and after- 
| wards he ſays, Now the brother ſhall betray 
he brother to death; and the father the fon; 
and children ſhall riſe up againſt their parents, 
and ſhall cauſe them to be put to death.“ Kent, 
in contemplating the unexampled ſcene of ex- 
quiſite affliction which was then before him, 
and the unnatural attempt of Goneril and Regan 
Aàgainſt their father's life, recollects theſe paſſages, 
| and aſks, © whether that was the end of the 
| F world that had been foretold to us?” To which 
gar adds, or only a repreſentation and re- 
ſcemblance of that horror.“ Eg 
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There is evidently an alluſion to the ſame 
paſſages in ſcripture, in a ſpeech of Gloſter's, 
which he makes in the ſecond ſcene of the firſt 


1 
. 
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Theſe late echpſes in the ſun and moon 
portend no good to us, &c. love cools; friend- 
ſhip falls off; brothers divide; in cities, mu- 
tines; in counties, diſcord ; in palaces, trea- 
fon; and the bond cracked 'twixt ſon and fa- 
ther; this villian of mine comes under the predic- 
tion; there's ſon againſt father ; the King falls off 
from the bias of nature, there's father againſt ſon.— 
Wie have ſeen the beſt of our tine. 


Vot., 9. 
Page 2885 


1 8 1 
It any criticks ſhould urge it as an objection | 
to this explanation that the perſons of the Dr4- 


ma are Pagans, and of courſe unacquainted with 
the ſcriptures, they give Shakeſpeare credit 


for more accuracy than J fear he poſſeſſed. 
So Macbeth when he calls upon Banquo, Ma al- 
colm, &c. to view Duncan murdered, ſays, . 
| Sad Up, up and ſee | 
- ons great Doom!'s image.” 
Fall and craſe! 
This -ofſib y might be an -Muſion to the then. I { 
tre; and Albany might mean to ſay,** Let fall W f 
the curtain, and end the horrid ſcene.” Vet it 1 |; 
is more probable that the words are applied by Z 
Albany to Lear, in the ſenſe that Steevens attri-  _ 
butes to them. And there is a paſlage in the W 


Double Marriage of Fletcher, which ſupports 
that conjecture : 


—Juliana ſays to Virolet, 3 


Be what you pleaſe, this happineſs yet ſtays with me, 
* You have been mine Oh my unhappy fortune! 
BE « PANDALPH o. May break and die. | 


© [uL1ana,—lt cannot yet J muſt live 
« Till I ſee this man bleſtin his new love, 
40 And . 


You to your rights, ; 
With ſuch addition as your honours 
Have more than merited, 


Theſe lines are addreſſed to Kent as well. as 


Edgar, elſe the word honours would not have 
been in the plural number.- 
meant, , bonourable conduct. 


1 Ponours 15 


ROMEO 


1 339 + 


ROMEO AND JUL 1E T. 


Ess he can u pend his ſweet leaves to the air, Page 13. 


Or dedicate his Cy to the ſame. 


This laſt line, as it now ſtands, | is ſuch 1 1 
and wretched concluſion to a very poetical paſ- 

| fage, that I am ſurprized the editors ſhould he- 
ſttate in adopting Theobald's amendment, WhO 
reads, . 
— Or dedicate his beauty to the fund? 


* 


l 


| And I will venture to ſay, that there is not a 
ſingle paſſage in thoſe plays where ſo great an 
improvement of the language is obtained by fo 
light a deviation from the text. The paſſage | 
quoted by Steevens from Timon has not, in the 
. the ſmalleſt analogy with this before 
us. It is probable that the word /n was for- 
ry: ſpelled thus—/unne, which might eaſily 
: have been miſtaken for ſame. 
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Alas! 4 love whoſe view is muffled nn, 


Should without eyen, ſee pathways to his will! N 


— —— * 5 ; 
EST CO IEEE TTT 
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Steevens gives us another reading from the 
quarto, which he ſays is more intelligible, but 
which appears to me to be nonſenſe, and he has 

not explained it. Nichols finds no obſcurity in 
the paſſage, but ſhews by his comment that he 
did not underſtand it; and Johnſon ſays that 
the meaning may be, that Love finds out means 
to pariue: his deſire. But as I cannot conceive 
why 


Vol. 10. why Romeo, who is himſelf a lover, ſhould la- 


: U 360 ] 


Fate 14. ment that love, though blind, ſhould ſpy out 


© »/ 


28. 


20. £ | 


the ways of accompliſhing his defires, I agrec 


with Hanmer and Warburton in reading, to his 
1, inſtead of will, as the trueſt lover may rea- 
ſonably complain that love, though blind, ſhould 


ſee path-ways to his detriment. 


Oh ſhe is rich in beauty, only poor, | 
That when ſhe dies, with beauty dies her ſtore. 


In addition to the paſſages quoted by Steevens, 


the following lines in Romeo's next ſpeech ſecm 
to confirm the propriety of Theobald's amend- 
ment, or rather tranſpoſition : 1 


„ For beauty ſtarv'd in her ſeverity 
Cuts Beauty off from all poſterity.” . 


Vet perhaps the preſent reading may be right, 
and Romeo means to ſay, in his quaint jargon, 
hat ſhe is poor, becauſe ſhe leaves no part of 

her ſtore behind her, as with her all beauty will 

"0+ e 5% oa 


She is the hopeful lady of my carth. 


Ihe explanation of Steevens may poſſibly be 


right; but there is a paſſage in the Maid's Tra- 
gedy which leads to another, where Amintor 


cc This rarth of mine doth tremble, and I feel | 
« A ſtark, affrighted motion in my blood.” 


Here, earth means, his corporeal part. 


 Earth-treading ſtars, that make dark heaven light, 
I will not fay that this paſſage, as it ſtands, is 
abſolute nonſenſe ; but I think it very abſurd, 
and am certain that it is not capable of the mean- 


mg 


do 
an 


A 
ſh 
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ing that F attributes to it, without the Vor. 10. 
; F 
alteration I mean to propoſe, which i 1s to read, Page 20. 


« Earth- -treading ſtars that make dark, heaven's light. ” 


That! is, earthly flars that outſhine the ſtars of 
heaven, and make them appear dark by their 
own ſuperior brightneſs; but according to the 
preſent reading, they are earthly ſtars that en- 
; lighten the gloom of heaven. 


"Such ang. view of many, mine being one 23. 
May ſtand in number, though in reckoning none. ks 
This paſſage is not intelligible as it ſtands, nor 
do think it will be rendered ſo, by Steevens's 


amendment.- % To ſearch amongſt view of 
many,“ is neither ſenſe nor Englith. | 


The old folio, as Johnſon tells us, reads 


cc Which one more view of many. 


Ad this leads. us to the right ting wie h 1 
ſnould ſuppoſe to have been this: „ 


* Whilſt on more view of many ; J mine, big one, | 
May ſtand in number, &c.“ 


5 With this alteration the "997" 18 clear. and the 
deviation from the folio but very trifling. 


"Lin EY be weightd 
| Your lady's love, againſt ſome other 1 


5 | 


1 have no doubt but we. ſhould read with 
Warburton : tn 


15 Your lady-love. 


The Nurſe calls her lady-bird, in the next Page. 
And in the ſecond act Romeo ſays, 

It is my lady, Oi It 18 my love!” Fs 

„„ Tg? N I cannot 


[362 ] 


Vo, 10. - 1 cannot underſtand the comment of the Re- 
Page 24. viſal. Mercutio adviſes him to compare Roſaling 
herſelf againſt ſome other maid, not the love - of 


Roſalind. e EZ 1 
5 | $ not 

OT precio! s book of love, this unbound lover, call 
I .o beautify him only wants a cover: Ene 

This fiſh lives in the ſea; and 'tis much „% paſ 

For fair without, the fair within to hide. 1 = occ 

This ridiculous ſpeech is full of abſtruſe quib- | wh 


bles:— The wnbound lover is a quibble. on the 

binding of a book, and the binding in marriage; 
| and the word cover is a quibble on the law phraſe PTE. 
= tor a married woman, who 1s ſtyled a fe mme c- V 
: verte in law French. 


The purport of the remainder of the ſpeech 0 
is to ſhew the advantage of having a handſome 2m 

perſon to cover a virtuous mind. It is evident . 
therefore, that inſtead of the fiſh lives in the 1 
| en, wy ſhou!d read, the fiſh lives in the = 
| C cannot be ſaid to be a beau- Mm 

þ tiful cover to a fiſh, though the hel, may.——- F 
[ believe that, by the golden ſtory, 1s meant no 
particular 5 but any valuable writing: 

32. 5 For 12 am proverbed with a grand fre-phraſe. I 
The proverb Romeo alludes to was poſſibly p 
that which he afterwards repeats :—The game v 
| fair, but I am done; or elſe ſome proverb which Y 
Eg "denotes, that light limbs do. not accompany a 1— 1 
i — Heavy heart. ; 
bi 32. 1 What « envious eyes doth quote deformities J 5 5 
I cannot recollect a ſingle paſſage in Shake- | {| 


1 ſpeare in which the verb quote is uſed in any 
EW other ſenſe than that of 72 obſerve. 


Dun': 


[35] 


Dun” s the mouſe; the conſtables own word. 
Tf thou be dun we'll draw thee from the mire, 


There are in theſe lines no leſs than two, if 


not three, of theſe grand fire-phraſes, as Romeo 


calls them ; of which it is likely we ſhall never 
know the true import. Steevens has cited many 
paſſages in which the phraſe, Dun s the mouſe, 
occurs. And it is alſo uſed in Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
where Murley ſays to his followers 


„ Dun's the mouſe; Dick and Tom, for the credit of 
_ © Dunſtable, ding dong the enemy to-morrow." 


But theſe paſſages only ſerve to prove that 


Warburton's explanation is ill founded, without 
_ tending to explain the real ſenſe of the phraſe, 
or ſhewing why it ou be the conflable's o 


word. 


Pan's 6 in the mire occurs alſo in the Woman 
Hater, where Pandar, having enticed Lazarillo 


mto a bawdy- -houle, ſays, 


9. Dun? s in the mite, and get out again as you c can.“ 


Good Couſin Capulet. 


Toknfon would not have given us his note on 
this paſſage had he recollected, which I am ſur- 
prized he did not when he arrived at the tenth 
volume of theſe plays, that Shakeſpeare and the 
other contemporary writers uſe the word couſin, 


to denote any collateral relation, of whatever 


degree, and ſometimes even to denote thoſe of + 


5 lineal deſcent. 


The King calls Hemlat frequently his couf „ 


though his nephew and ſtep- ſon: 


Rut now * Couſin, Hamlet, and my Son.“ 


Richard . 


Vol. 10, 
Page 34. 


44- 


[ 364 J 
vor. 10. Richard U. during a whole ſcene, call his 


Page 46. nephew York, couſin ; who, in his anſwer, con- 
ſtantly calls him uncle. 


1 
And the Old Dutcheſs of York, in te ſame abl 
play call her grandſon, cn. 13 
Regt «c Why, my young Couſin, It 18 good to give. | 7 | | Th 
«© Your —Grandam, we might as he did fit, &c.“ g the 
She alſo ſays to the ſons of Clarence, her 8; 
grand- children, FR 
NP « My pretty Couſins, you miſtake me quite 55 He 
| S0 — Then Grandam, you conclude, . to 
5 ; . 
In this very play Lady Capulet ſays, - | 28 
ö | 40 Tybalt, my Couſin, O my brother” 8. child! * 4 I ob 
k And in Women Pleaſed, Silvio ſtyles Rhodope I 
; at one time, his aun; at others, his couſin—to | 
} the great nenne of Mr. Sympton, the edi- TS 
wh, ” RE 1 
| 1, 5 = CE HR 
ö 1 Oh then, dear ſaint, let lips do what hands do, NY 
{ | They pray, grant thou, left faith turn to deſpair. 989 ir 
=; Juliet had ſaid before that “Palm to palm i 
= was holy palner's kiſs.” She afterwards ſays, - 
=: that palmers have lips that they muſt uſe in 90 
= prayer.” Romeo replies, that the prayer of : 
b his lips was that they might do what hands — 75 3 
b dit is, that they — kits. W 
14 
54. He zelts at fears that never r felt a wound, : 
5 This line is ſuggeſted by what fell from Mer-. 
cutio, but I ſhouid ſuppoſe the remark to be 
general, and not merely applied to NMercutio. 
Thou 1 
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Thou art 


As glorious to this night, being over my head. 


I ſhould think Theobald's amendment pre fer- 
able to the preſent reading, though by no means 


neceſſary; and Steevens 1ſcems to think fo too. 


The: words, being over my head, confirm me in 
the _ that we ought to read /g, inſtead 
of night : for with reſpect to the night, that cir- 
cumftance could make no difference, though _ 


does with reſpect to the view of a ſpectator. 


| He compares his t, when gazing upon her, 


to the wpturned eyes of mortals, who fall back and 
gaze on the winged meſſengers of heaven ;—an 
action that would only be neceſſary when the 


object; was juſt over Meir heads. 


Thou art thyſelf, tho" not a Montague. 


Johnſon's amendment appears to me to be ill 


imagined, and the preſent reading to be right, 


| asexplained by Warburton. This ſentence is a 


continuation of Juliet's reaſoning in her former 


ſpeech (or rather indeed in the fame ſpeech, 


for that of Romeo which intervenes is ſaid ide) 


** Refuſe (ſays ſhe) thy name, for it is thy name 


only that is my enemy; and though you were 


to ceaſe to be a Montague, you ſtill would be 


würfel 15 


Neither fair aint, if either thee dilke 


Difite means, here, diſpleeſe: 


My lite were better 4810 by theit hate 
Than death prorogued wanting of thy love. 


57. 


Steevens ſays that to prorogue is not here uſed 


in its common ſignification, but means to delay. 
he common acceptation of prorogue, is to poſt- 
| pone 
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Vor. 10. pore to a diſtant time, which is in fact to delay, 
Page 57. But I believe in this place prorogued means con- 
tinued; and that Romeo means, in the language 
of lovers, to repreſent life without her as a con- 
tinual death : = 
-; 08 Death's life with thee, *thout thee ibis death to live,” 
67 And, but thou Ive me, let them find me here. 
That is, unleſs thou love me. 
. Farewell, | compli:nent. 
That is, Farewell attention to forms. 
: 63. For this being ſmelt, with that part cheers each part. 
Read, with that ſenſe, chears each part.” 
65. | Both our remedies. - OR 8 
= Within thy help and holy phyſick lies. 
This is one of thoſe paſſages in which the 
author has ſacrificed grammar to rhyme. 
67. BEN VOL T0 Why, what is Tybalt ? 
Mex co. More than Prince of Cats, Oh he's, &c. 
It appears to me that theſe ſpeeches are im- 
properly divided, and that they ought to run 
thus :;— „% ne: Es 
„ Bexv.,—What, what is Tybalt more than Prince 
33 


% Mac. Oh! he's the courageous Captain of com- 


penn, ,, 
75. He was fo full of his ropery I em none of his ſkains- 
mates. | 8 | 


The commentators have taken ſome pains to 


find out the meaning of the words rofery and 


ains- 


ſka 


Th 


rope 
pag 


wil 
wa 


inf 


E407 1 


ropery for roguery ; as ſhe ſays in the preceding 


page, that ſhe deſires to have fome confidence 


with Romeo, inſtead of conference; and after- 
Wards, that Juliet had the prettieſt ſententions, 
inſtead of ſentiments. 


Spread thy cloſe curtains, love- performing night | 
That runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms untalk of and unſeen. 


I cannot accede either to Warburton's expla- 


nation of this paſſage, or to that of Steevens. 


It would be ſtrange indeed if Shakeſpeare ſhould 


make Juliet call the ſun a runaway, at the very 


time that ſhe complains of his ſlowneſs : Beſides 


as Romeo was not to come to her till night had. 
ſpread her curtain, ſhe could not then be afraid 
of the piercing eye of Phebus. But even if 
 Warburton's explanation were juſt, it would be 
neceſſary to amend the paſſage, by inſerting an 

article before the word runaway, the omiſſion of 
which proves that the word, whatever the mean- 


ing of 1t may be, was intended as a proper name. 
The Reviſal reads, 25 Rumour's eye may wink,” 


ſhains-mates, very unneceſſarily, in my opinion. Vor. 10. 
The Nurſe uſes ſtains-mates for kins-mates, and Page 75. 


* 


which agrees in ſenſe with the reſt of the paſ- 


ſage, but differs widely from runaways in the 


trace of the letters. And therefore though Iam 


not ſo fond as Warburton is of making Shake 


ſpeare ſpeak French; I believe that in this place 


he uſes a French word with an Engliſh termi- 


nation, and have little doubt but we ought to 
read, that Renomy's eyes may wink, &c.“ 


Renommie is the French word for rumour, and 


is thus deſcribed by Boilean in his Lutrin : 


1 ependant 


Vor 10. 
Page 94. 


100. 


1036. 


would be a monſter, and of courſe an ill- be- 
Teeming beaſt. This is all the Friar meant to 


2368 J 


“ Cependant cet oifean qui prone les merveilles, 
“Ce monſtre compoſe de bouches, & d'oreilles, 
Qui ſans ceſſe volant de climats, en climats 
Dit partout ce qu'il ſcait, & ce qu'il ne ſcait pas 
40 La Renommee enfin, „ 


con . 


That one - word—bonihbed „ 
 Hath flain ten thouſand Tybalts. 


That is, © is worſe than the loſs of ten thou- 


ſand Tybalts.” Johnſon's explanation cannot be] 
right, for the paſſage itſelf ſhews that Tye! q 
death was not out of her mind. | 


Or ill | be beaſt in ſeeming both. 


WO preſs. 


e. 


111. 


Some ſay the lark and loathed toad | change eyes. 


| Read, chang 4 eyes. 


11 thou art fickle, what doſt thou with him 
That is renow n'd for faith. 5 


This Romeo, ſo renown d for . was but E 
the day before dying for love of another woman; 
vet this is natural. 
ject of her love, and Romeo was, of cour 


Romeo was the . 


N have e excellence. 


It l may truſt the flattering truth of ſleep. 


I cannot approve of Johnſon's explanation.— | 


It is a comtnon n expreſſion to lay, May I 1 
the 


ob- | 


1 room 


the tr 
l | ing, \ 
* Rome 
ay, 
ſleep 


The words wntalk 4 of and unſeen, confirm this place, 


the W 


. Ste 
B y hi 
part \ 


and t 


| guage 
| | he me 
of Ste 
| That 
A perſon who ſeemed both man and woman ] fenſe 
He fe 
nume 


cc 
66 


— 4 


the truth of what you tell me, inſtead of ſay- Vor. 16. 
ing, May I believe that what you tell me is true. Page 142, 
| Romeo, in the ſame manner, means merely to 
jay, „If I may believe that to be true which 

fleep has preſented to me.” Flattering, in this 

| place, means pleaſing; a common acceptation of 
Ck no ae 


| My boſom's lord fits lightly on his throne; 142. 


S. teevens has not juſtly explained this paſſage. 
| By his boſom's lord, Romeo means his Heart, the 
part which is ſuppoſed to regulate our feelings; 
and he means merely to ſay, in poetical lan- 
guage, ** that his heart felt light.” What could 
he mean by ſaying, according to the ſuppoſition 
of Steevens, that love fat lighily on his throne 2. 
* That could only import that he loved leſs in- 
tenſely than uſual, which was not the caſe.—— 
| He felt what he afterwards talks of in the mo- 
nument -- „ = „ 


How oft, when men are at the point of deak 
* Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.” _ . 


I do defy thy conjuration, 3 | 151. 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. n 
Romeo had conjured Paris to be gone. Paris 
diſdains his intreaties, or conjuration, as he calls 
it. This is the plain meaning of the paſſage, in 
' Which Steevens ſees more than Shakeſpeare 
Lean” e IR” e 5 


Her beauty makes 5 0 
. | Lf = TOM 
This fault a feaſlting preſence. 8 
Johnſon ſays that a preſence means a publick 


room; it does ſo, but it means a publick room, 
: c 


* 7 1 
Vol. 10. iich 18 at times the preſence-chamber of the 
Page 152. ſovereign. 


So, in the Noble Gentleman, Jacques ſays, 


« His maſter is a duke, 
“ His chamber hang with nobles, like a preſence.” 


And in the ſecond act the Gentleman ſays, - 


„„ And in the preſence 
wy All the nobility and gentry have nothing in their 


..:- 46. mouths; 1 | 4 
“But thee, &c.” en” = It. 
3 V f tive! 
Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on IR ö narde 

The daſhing rocks thy ſea-ſick weary bark; 1 
Here's to thy health, where er thou tumbleſt i in. 15 1 n 
Romeo, in this ſpeech, wiſhes ſucceſs to the 1 

pilot, not to the ſhip.— For by the ſhip, he 

means himſelf, whom he did not wiſh to fave: # _ 
Buy the pilot, he means the poiſon which he An 
wiſhed ſhould prove effectual. I believe that to F „ 
lumble in is a ſea- phraſe applied to a ſailor when = mo” 
"me Ben to his hammock. 1 
mean 
Ar 
lays 1 

In 
Ar 


<6 
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I. you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch, bid them make haſte. 


It will appear beyond all doubt to any atten- 
tive reader, that by the rivals of his watch, Ber- 
nardo means the partners of it. 


Marcellus fays, in this fame ſcene, ſpeaking 
of Hamlet, 


6 Therefore I have increared kim ale 
* With us to watch. 


And ſpeaking to Horatio afterwards, he ſays, 


cc "And juſt at this dead bout | 
© With martial ſtride he hath gone by « our r watch ; . 


meaning Bernardo and himſelf. 


And at the concluſion of the ſcene, Horatio 
ys to them both, 


80 Break we our watch up.“ 


In the next ſcene, Horatio fays to ) Hamlet, 


« Two nights together had theſe gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo on Heir watch. "uu 


And afterwards, 
IS: And with them the third night kept the watch, ” 


Hamlet alſo aſks them afterwards, 
2 0 Keep you the watch to-night?“ 


Shs -: Hanmer 


N 170. | 


Vot. 1 


E 


Hanmer ſays, that by the rivals of the watch, 


Page 170, were meant, thoſe who watched on the adjoin- 


175. 


ing ground; a ſuppoſition ſomewhat ingenious, 


but without foundation ; as for Steevens, it i; 


difficult to know what his ſentiments are; a; 
his note comes immediately after that of Han. 


mer, and. purports a confirmation of what he 


had advanced, at the ſame time that all the pa- 
ſages he quotes in it, appear to be in favour of | 
the contrary opinion, and to prove that rival 


mean partner. 


When Eros ſays in Anthony and S 


that after the concluſion of the war with Pom. 
pey, Ceſar denied Lepidus rivality, he mean; 


by rivality, that aw pn in the empire which | 


he had before enjoyed. 


Shakeſpeare uſes the word competitor when. 


cuver it occurs in the ſame ſenſe of a a parine 
or aſſociate. 


So in Love s Labour's Loſt, Boy et lay 8, 


bt The King and his competitors in oath,” 


And in the Two Gentlemen of V erona, Sir 


: Protheus, ſpeaking of Valeatine, Ps 


«« Myſelf in counſel, his ORs.” 


See a note on this laſt paſſage. 


Who by ſealed compact, | 
Well ratified by law, and heraldry. 


That is, according to the forms of law and 
heraldry. 


were to be attended to as well as s thoſe of law. 


Cole 


When the right of property was Þ 
be determined by combat, the rules of heraldry 


| 37s - 


Colleagued with an reac of his advantage. 


That is, this i imaginary advantage, which he 


hoped to derive from the unſettled fate of the 


e 


The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, 
Than i 15 the throne of Denmark to your father, 


This 18 ſurely the right reading, and juſtly ex- 


olained by Steevens. Warburton propoſes to 


amend the laſt line, and to read, 


<6 Than to the throne of Denmark i is your father; 


in which he is ſupported by Johns on, which 


much ſurpriſes me, as I cannot conceive how 


Johnſon, who has ſo accurately delineated the 
character of Polonius, ſhould think it poſſible 
that the King ſhould pay ſo high a compliment 
to that whimſical and pragmatical courtier, as 


to ſay that he was as neceſſary to the tate of 
Deck as the hand was to the mouth, or the 
head to the heart. It is evident that the King's 

intention in this place, is not to expreſs his 


high opinion of Polonius as a ſtateſman, but his 


own good wiſhes towards him, and his readi- 


| nels to oblige him: Which he does by ſaying 
that he was as ready to do him ſervice, as the 


hand to ſerve the mouth: By the throne of Den- 
mark he means Kamel, not the fate. 


It fhewn a "will moſt incorreRt to heaven. 


Incorrett does not mean n as W ar- 


burton explains it, but e not Hf 
. Kelenih Jubdued. 


A nd 


FL A19. 


Page 182, 


188. 


Vor. 10, 
Page 188. 


1 74 
And with no leſs nobilit y of love, 
Than that which deareſt father bears 15 ſon, 
Do I impart toward you. 


I don't think theſe laſt words can poſſibly ; im- 
ply, by the moſt forced conſtruction, the ſenſe 


that any of the commentators contend for. I 
impart toward a perſon, is not Engliſh ; Shakeſ- 
peare however, is fo licentious in the uſe of 


his particles, that were that the only inaccuracy | 
in the ſentence, I ſhould not object to it but 1 


the word impar? is never uſed in a neutral ſenſe 


if you impart to any one, you muſt either in- 


part yourſelf to him, or ſomething elſe. And 


in this paſſage, as it ſtands, there is nothing 


that the King Can be {a id to impart to Hamlet. 


There are two ways of amending the leu. 4 
' tence, and thoſe by very ſlight deviations from FF 


the text, we may read it thus, “and „i no 


- leſs nobility of love,“ inſtead of, ** with no 


leſs,“ &c. or we may amend the laſt line, by 


reading, Dol my part toward you,” inſtead. 


OO do 7 impart ;” with either of theſe changes, 
the ſenſe and grammar will be preſerved. 


190. 


That was to this, 
Hyperion to a ſatyr. 


This compariſon is. neither 10 exquiſitely 


beautiful, or fo far ferched as Warburton ſup- 


poſes. 


wr ote theſe lines. 


Ihe 


Apollo is always repreſented as the 
moſt beautiful of thoſe beings who aſſume the 
human form, and the ſatyrs as the moſt deform- | _ 
ed: This was probably the only circuſtance that F_ 
Shakeſpeare had in contemplation, when he 


cra, 


col 


al 


75 
The perfume and ſuppliance of a moment. Vor. 10. 


POR 
I ſhould ſuppoſe that this means, an amuſe- 8 975 


ment to fill up a vacant moment, aud lo render 
it agrecable. 


Nor cautel doth beſmirch, N 198. 

The virtue of his will. „„ 
That! is, his virtuous intentions ; : cautel x means 
craft. o Coriolanus ſays, 


60 Your ſon will or erceed the common, 
Or be caught by cautelous baits and practice. 


Vou ſpeak like a green girl, | 204. 
Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance, 


That 13, believe, who has not ſufficiently 
conſidered, or toraghly lifted ſuch matters. 


Tender yourſelf more deadly... - 3404. 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, | 
 Wronging it thus, you'll tender me a fool, 


1 think Warburton right i in aſſerting that the % 
three firſt words of the ſecond line, are applied UM 4/4 © 
to thephraſe, not to Ophelia, and that of courle,--- 
the parentheſis is cloſed at the wrong place: 
But I ſhould alſo make a Night i alteration | in the 

text, and read the paſſage thus: - 


29 Ir {not to crack the wind of 1. poor hits | 
* wringing it thus) you'll tender me a tool.” 


The word wronging cannot expreſs the ſenſe 
which Warburton contends for, that of !wifting. 
and contracting, but the word wringing will. 


So in Johnſon $ Cynthia Revels, de on fo 
of Maria, 


be 


E 57 


Vor. 10. „This is like one of your ignorant poetaſters of the times, 


Page 204. 


205, 


harſh terms? 


* who when they have got acquainted with a ſtrange 
„% word, never reft till they have wruny it in, though 
* it looſen the whole fabrick of their ſenſe *? | 


This 1s a juſt deſcription of the manner in 


which Polonius uſes the word fender in this pat- 
ſage; wronging it thus, if applied to Ophelia, 


is an expreſſion that can ſcarcely be reconciled 


either to ſenſe or grammar; and what had the 


mou Ophelia done, to deſerve a rebuke in ſuch 


Ay 1 pringes to catch woodcocks. 


This phraſe has in this place no reference to 


women; what Polonius calls ſpringes 19 catch wood- 
corks, are the Holy vows with which Ophelia tells 
him; Hamlet had given countenance to his 


ſpeech. 


Meer implorators of unholy ſuits, . 
Ereathing like ſanctified and pious bonds, 
The better to beguile. = 


_ Notwithſtanding Warburton's elaborate expla- | 
nation of this paiſage, I have not the leaſt doubt 

but Theobald is right, and that we ought to 
read bawds inſtead of bonds; indeed the preſent 


reading is little better than nonſenſe. 


Polonius had called Hamlet's vows, brokers | 
but two lines before, a word ſynonimous to bauds, 
and the very title that Shakeſpeare gives to Pan- 
darus in his Troilus and Creſſida; the words im- 
Ploralors of unholy ſuits, are an exact deſcription 
of a bawd. And all ſuch of them as are crafty | 
in their trade, put on the appearance of ſanctity, | 


EN 
« Not of that dye, that their inveſtments ſhew.” 


The King doth wake to night, and takes his rouſe, 
Keeps waſſel, and the ſwaggering upſtart reels. 


It appears from one of Howell's letters, dated 


at Hamburgh in the year 1632, that the then 
King of Denmark, had not degenerated from 
his jovial predecefſor.—ln his account of an en- 
tertainment given by his Majeſty to the Ear! of 
Leiceſter, he tells us, that the King, after be- 
ginning thirty five toaſts, was carried away in 


Vo L. 10. 
Page 205. 


17 


his chair, and that all the officers ot the court 


were drunk. 


The dram of baſe | | 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth c out 
To its own ſcandal. | 


As this paſſage is capable of explanation As 


the preſent reading ſupported by an y authority; 
but it feems that the old reading ruins thus: — 


by doth all the noble ſubſtance of a dcubt,” 


it ſtands, I ſhould not attempt to alter it, were 


and as that is the caſe, I think a better reading 
may be propoſed than that which the editor 


has adopted; ; that which I ſhould offer is, 
_ £* Doth all the noble ſubſtance of*t corrupt.” 
An amendment which is at leaſt as near the 


old reading as any of thoſe hitherio propoſed, 
which renders both the ſenſe and exprefiion 


more clear ; and ſeems to be pointed out, and : 


B ſupported by the preceding lines, 


Shall in the general cenſure, take corruption 
From that particular fault.“ 


And 
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1 . 
And makes us fools of nature, 


This ſeems to be a paraphraſe of the common 
expreſſion, natural fools. 


Which might deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon, 
And drive you into madneſs. 


think with Warburton that deprave was pro- 


bably the right reading, and ſupport it by a paſ- 
jage in Fletcher's Little Thief, where Wild- 


1 brain, {peaking of the Devil to Newlove, ſays, 


21 35 


© Pray, come in quickly, 
% For this is the malicious hour he walks in, 5 
4 'The hour he blaſts ſweet faces, lames the limbs in; 
00 * Depraves the ſenſes, „ 


And for the day confin'd to FAT in fires. | 


This paſſage requires no amendment. —As-: 
ſpirits were ſuppoſed to feel the ſame deſires 


and appetites that they had on earth, to faſt 


might be conſidered as:one of the puniſhments 
inflicted on the wicked. | 


— 
5 


227. 


There needs no ghoſt; my Lord, come thaw the grave 
Fo tell us that. 


| Steevens ſays, that this piece of humour is 
repeated in Timon of Athens, in the 2d ſcene 


of the 5th act. There muſt be ſome error in 


the reference, forl cannot! nd it there. 


Ard therefore as a ſtranger give it welcome. 


Warburton refines too much on this paſſage 
Hamlet means merely to requeſt that they 


would ſeem not to know i. to be unacquaint- 
ed with it. 


You 


ay w 


E 


Vou muſt not put another ſcandal « on him, 
That he is open to incontinency. 


Polonius had ſaid in his foregoing ſpeech, 
that Reynaldo might inſinuate that his ſon was 


Vot i 


Page 330. 


addicted to drabbing; but here he charges him 


not to repreſent him as open to Rene 


which appears at firſt view to be abſurd aud con- 


tradictory; but the meaning of Polonius is this: 
FVou may ſay that he ſometimes amuſes him- 


ſelf with a wench, but you muſt not repreſ ent 


him as an e whore-maſter.“ Aud 18 


this appears to be the meaning of the paſage, 
I think Theobald's amendment not only inge- 
nious, but neceſſary I therefore read with J 


| As 


% You muſt not put an utter ſcandal on him 
oo That he 1s open to Oman þ 
That” s not my meaning.” 


Thar i Ter That is not what 15 mean when 1 


permit you to accuſe him « ot drabbing.” 


I am | ſorry that with better oY and judgment 
I had not quoted him. 


236. 


I am ſurpiſed that any reader who has arrived 


at the tenth volume of theſe plays, ſhouid form 


any doubt concerning the meaning of the verb 
to quote, which fo din che f. occurs in them, 


and 18 invariably ufed in the enſe of 10 obſerve. 


Both your majeſties | 
Might by the ſoy ereign power you have of u us. 


| 236, | 


I ͤ believe we ſhould read, the ſovercign 


Power you have er us, inſtead of of je,” 


Give 


Vor. 10 


Page 238. 


380 ] 
Sives him threeſcote thouſand crowns in annual fee, 


The firſt edition, * Theobald informs us, 
reads, 


«© Give him three ü crowns in annual fee.“ 


Arid this I believe is the right reading. The 
metre 1s defiroyed by the ſubſequent alteration ; 
and threeſcore thouſand crowns in the days of 
Hamlet was an enormous lum ot money. 


My le Ro madam, to expoltolats 
What majeſty ſhould be, &c. 


Nothing can be more juſt, judicious Ry maf- 


terly, than ſohnſon's delineation of the character 
of Polonius in his note on this paſſage ; and I 
cannot read it without heartily regretting that he 


did not exert his great abilities and diſcriminating 


powers, in delineating the ſtrange, inconſiſtent, 
and indeciſive character of Hamlet, t to which 1 
: confels my ſelf unequal. 


241. 


To the 3 beautified Ophelia, 


Po LONIUS, —Beautified! 18 a vile phraſe. 


By 8 Hamlet means beautiful. But 


Polonius, taking the word in the more ſtrictly 
grammatical ſenſe of being made beautiful, calls 
it a vile phraſe, as implying that his daughter's 


beauty was the effect of art. 


215. 


Lord Hamlet is a prince—out of thy ſphere. 


I mould wiſh to reſtore the old and natural 


way of pointing this line, and to reject the al- 


teration adopted by Steevens, for which there is 
no reaſon. Axe all perſons who have the title 


of prince, on the continent of Europe, out of 


rhe ſphere of a lor 4 5, or even of a gentleman's 


_—_ 


4 381. 
daughter? Certainly not; but as Hamlet was Vor. 10. 
the heir apparent of the crown, he was a prince Page 345: 


out of the ſphere of Ophelia, we ſhould certainly 
read, 5 


4 Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy ſphere.“ 


I think their inhibition comes by the means of the _ 255, 
Late innovation. TE 


Steevens may be right in his explanation, but 
it ſeems to be rather too refined, and I think 
that if Shakeſpeare intended the alluſion he men- 
tions, he would have expreſſed himſelf more 
clearly. By the late innovation, it is probable 
that Roſincrantz means the late change of go- 
vernment. The word innovation is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe in the Triumph of Love, in Flet- 
cher's four moral repreſentations in one, where 

Cornelia ſays to Rinaldo, e 


« And in poor habits clad, | 

* (You fled, and the innovation laid afide)” 
And in Fletcher's play of the Coronation, af- 
ter Leonatus is proclaimed King, Ly ſander ſays 
to Philocies, N $I 


What doſt thou think of this innovation?“ 


* 


Little Eyaſſes, that cry out on the top of queſtion, 25 

_ Aid are tyrannically clapt for it. To 
When we aſk a queſtion we generally end the 
ſentence with a high note: I believe therefore 
that what Roſincrantz means to ſay is, that 
_ theſe children declaim, through the whole of 
their parts, in the high note commonly uſed at 
the end of a queſtion, and are applauded for it. 


Buz, | 


E 384 
Vor. 4» Buz, Buz, | 
Paze 258. | . 5 
: 86 3" Whatever may be the origin of this phraſe, or 
rather ot this interjection, it is not unuſual even 


at this day, to cry buz to any perſon who begins 


to relate what the company had heard before. 


As wholeſome as ſweet, and by very much 
| More wholeſome than fine. | 


263. | But called it an honeſt method, 


Fabula nullius veneris, morata que recte. 


But who, a*woe had ſeen the mobled queen. 


255 | 
We probably ſhould read, 
„ But who, Ah woe! had ſeen the mobled queen,” 
Steevens ſays that the folio reads enobled queen, 
which he ſuſpects to have been the right read- 
Ing: but were that the caſe, Hamlet would not 
have repeated it as an odd expreſſion. 
1 About my brains, 
270. . „ 5 : 
That is, let my thoughts be ſhifted in a con- 
trary direction. It is a ſea-phraſe. 
Upon whoſe property and moſt dear life 
£70 A damn'd defeat was made. 


Defeat means here, deſtruction, as Warburton 
juſtly obſerves. So Hamlet, in a ſubſequent 


ſcene, ſpeaking of Roſincrantz and Guilderſtern, 
| - "7: #6: Their defeat - . 
Doth by their own inſinuation grow. 


And in Thierry and Theodoret, Martel ſays, 


9e Pro- 


L233 -] 


© Protaldye we have taken 

« An equal agent with her, to whole care 
After the damn'd defeat on you, ſhe truſted 
„ 'The bringing in of Leonor the baſtard,” 


Fll have grounds 
More relative than this. 


if this be the right reading, we muſt neceſ- 
S wfrily adopt Johnſon's explanation, though Þ 
S think the word relative will hardly bear it: But 


poſſibly we ſhould read relevant, inſtead of rela- 


tive, which would make the ſenſe clear and 
a Ong In the Scotiſh law, an indictment is 
ſail to be relevant, when the charges ſet torth | 


in it are clearly proved. 


Niggard of queſtion; but of our demands 
Moſt free in his reply. 


Warburton for gets that by queſtion, Shake- 
fire does not ulually meu mterrogatory, but 
diſcourſe ; but in which ever ſenſe the word be 


taken, this account given by Rofincrantz agrees 
but ill with the ſcene between him and Ham- 


let, as actually repreſented. 


"Ro in that ſleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. | 


This paſſage hath hither been entirely un- 
noticed by any of the editors, and has of courſe 
received their tacit approbation ; yet to me it 
appears to be erroneous. Hamlet is not conſi- 


dering what may poſlibly happen to us when we 
have got rid of the 7zmulr and byfile of the world, 
which is the only ſenſe that the words mortal. 


coil, can poſſibly imply, but what may betal us 
when we have ſhake 2 off this covering of fleſh, 
that 


Vor, 16. 
Page 270. 


276. 


[ 384 ] 


vol. 10, that part of us which is ſubject to OY. 
Page 276. It appears clearly from the general tenor of the 


ſpeech that this is Hamlet's meaning; and 
have never ſeen the part performed by a good 
actor who did not ſhew that he underſtood the 
paſſage in this ſenſe; yet that is a ſenſe which 
the words, as they ſtand, cannot poſſibly expreſs. 
Jam therefore thoroughly perſuaded that we 
ſhould read, When we have ſhuffled off this 
mortal po,“ inſtead of coil, which differs but 
little from the former reading, expreſſes fully 


the idea of Hamlet, and that in eee highly 


poetical. 


every year, is called his „pi. t is to this 
Shakeſpeare alludes ; and the words ſhuffled oF, 


| happily expreſs the kind of motion which the 


ſnake muſt neceſſarily make uſe of, in order to 
free himſelf from his old covering. 


An exprefſion ſimilar to that which I contend 
for, occurs in Howell, who may be conſidered 
as Shakeſpeare's contemporary, being employed 


in public buſineſs at the time of Shakeſpeare's 


death: In his laſt letter he ſays, 


<« Yet the nobleſt part of us may be ſaid to 


be then ſet at liberty, when having ſhaken oil 
this ſlough of fleſh, &c.“ 


Slough of fleſp and mortal ſpit are per uy 
ſynonymous. 


In Bonduca, the Elder + Daughter fays to the 


Romans, 
| 66 Would you learn 

© How to die bravely, Romans, to fling off 

«© This coſe of fleſh, loſe all your care rogether, 
oe: Live as weve done.“ 


The ſough or ſkin of a Kalke which he caſls | 


And 


385 ] 
And in he Elder Brother C harles le, 


* And ſooner would I force a ſeparation 
„ Bcotwixt this {pirit and the caſe of flejh, 
Ws Than but conceive one rudeneſs againſt chaſtity. mY 


But the paſſage which moſt reſembles that 


which is now under conſideration, is one in the 
Merchant of Venice, where Lorenzo, in the 


night ſcene, ſays, 
8 F 
e There's not the: ſmalleſt orb; Which thou beboid't, 


gut in his motion like an angel ſings, &C, 
«© But whilſt this muddy ure of decay 
Dot groſsly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it.“ 


An expreſſion ſimilar to that which I contend. 
for, occurs alſo in the ſeventh canto of Taſſo's 


ſeruſalem, where Erminia, deploring her hope- 
lefs tate and the abſence of Tancred, ſays, 


„ Forſe averrä, ſel ciel benigno aſcolta 

« Aﬀettuoſo alcun prezo mortale, 

2 Que venga, in queſte ſelve anco tal volta 

«© Quegh, cui di me forſe hor non cale, 
„Et rivolgendo gli occhi, ove {epulto | 
* Giacera queſta ſprelia, injerma e jrales. 

C 'Tardo premio conceda a met martiti 
"88; De poche lagrimette, e di ſolpiti.“ 


It was much the faſhion in Shakeſpeare's days 
to ſtudy and imitate the Italian posts, and he 


has proved his particular admiration of them by 


a collection of no leſs than 154 very miſerable 


| ſonnets, a quaint and languid kind of poem of 


Italian origin, in which a dozen inſipid lines are 


to ſerve as an introduction to an epigram of two, 


_ which generally turns upon ſome forced conceit. 


Nothing but a violent attachment to thoſe poets 


could have induced Shakeſpeare to deal ſo largely 
in a ſpecies of compoſition but ill adapted either 


Ge to 


Page 274. 


Vol. 10. 


b 386 J 


Vor. de. to the Engliſh language or the taſie of his coun- 
Page 270. trymen :—And as it alſo appears from many paſ- 


ſages in theſe plays, that he was more conver- 


fant in the Italian than any other toreign tongue, 
either ancient or modern, I think it not impro- I 
bable that he borrawe1 the ee of or | 
poi from this very paſſage. 


1 ſhould he very unwilling to oppoſe the ſen- 


timents of ſo many men of learning and juds- 
ment, who have ſuppoſed this paſſage to be 
correct, if I thought that they had really con- 
ſidered the ſubject but this has always been F 
one of thoſe popular ſpeeches, which every 
{chool-boy learns to repeat, which they were 


taught to admire 1n their younger days, and 


which became of courſe ſo familiar to them that 


they never thought of examining whether! it were 


290. 


_ properly 8 or not. 


That if you be honelh 5 fir, you mould 
Admit no diſcourſe to your bea: ty. 


The reply of Ophelia proves beyond gout: 


that this reading 1s wrong. 


Johnſon ſays that the tolio reads, 


, Your honeſty Gould admit no diſcourſe to Jour | 


A beauty v“ 


ER, appears to be the right reading, and re. 
quires no amendment.—** Your honeſty ſhould 
admit no diſcourſe to your beauty,” means, 1 
* Your honeſty ſhould not admit your beauty Þ 
to any diſcourſe with her;“ which is the ver) 
ſenſe that Johnſon contends for, and expreſſe 


with ſufficient clearneſs. 


And 


. — 8 


1:39 1 


And the very age and body of the time, 
His form and preſſure. 


can neither think this pa iſſage right as it 


ſtands, or approve of either of the amendments 


ſuggeſted by Johnſon. —— There is one more 
imple than either that will remove every dif- 


ficulty, inſtead oft . very age and body of 


the time,“ from which it is hard to extract any 
ng, I read : 


06 Every age and body of the time z 


and then the ſenſe will be this:“ Shew virtue, 


ber own likeneſs; ſcorn her own image, and 
every ſtage of life, every profeſſion or body of 


- men, its form and refemblance.” By every age, 


is meant the different ſtages of life ;—by every 
| body, the 1 Various fraternities, forts, and ranks ot. 


mankind. 


Now this overdone, ot come tardy off, 


We ſhould read, x come tardy of. That i is, 
come ſhort of. 


The cenſure of which one. 


The meaningis, © the cenſure eof one of which, yo 


and probably that ſhould be the reading alſo ;— 
the prefent reading, though intelligible, is 3 very 
licentious, eſpectally 1 in Proſe. ö 


And heard others ariſe. and that right 3 
Not to ſpeak it profanely. 


1 differ from Johnſon in the explanation of 


this paſſage, and think that the word profanely 


relates to the praiſe given to the players; Ham- 
let conſidering it as a kind of profanation to 
praiſe perſons highly who were ſo undeſerving 

C ES: ot. 


"St; 10: 


Page . 


207 


1 


14 


vol. 5 


E 8898 


10. Of it. The conſtruction appears to me to be 


"NO 287. this: — 


5 292. 


292. 


329. 


« And heard others praiſe, and that highly, 
« Not to ſay profanely.“ 


Do you think I mean  country-matters. 


This is a vulgar expreſſion ſtill uſed in com- 


mon life, and means, Do you think I have 


any indecent alluſion?” I he reaſon why it bears 
this ſenſe cannot be ſo decently explained. 


Oh, your only jig-maker, 
Stecvens, in his note on theſe words, ſays 


that a jig in Shakeſpeare's time was not a dance, 
but a /udicrous dialogue. Yet in the next page 
but one, in his note on the words, the hobby-horſe 


7s forgot, he quotes a paſſage from Gaſlon's plays 


confuted, in which the author talks of wanne, 
: tumbling, and dancing of } mn: 


And in the firſt act of Twelfth Night, Sir 
Toby ſays to Sir Andrew, who had boaſted of 
his excellence in dancing, 


5 Why doſt thou not go to church | ina alla, 
— 9 — And come home in a cornneo ©. 


„My very walk Soul be a Jig.” 


Oh, the recorders—ler 1 me 1 one 
70 with. 'QU with %. 6 


Theſe laſt words have no ) meaning, as they 


| ſtand; yet none of the editors have attempted : 
to amend them. They were probably ſpoken 


to the players, whom Hamlet wiſhed to get rid 
of: Il therefore ſhould ſuppoſe that we ought to 


read, * ſo, withdraw you; or, © fo, withdraw, 
D will you | Is 


As 


us 
WC 
Tit 


an 


L 389 


As doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes. 

If out of his lunacies be, as ſohnſon informs 
us, the reading of the folio, why ſhould the 
word lunacies be changed for lunes, on the autho- 
rity of Theobald only? . 


Tho' inclination be as ſtrong as will, 

Muy ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent. | 

| I ſee no reaſon for adopting Theobald's 
amendment or Steevens's explanation of this pal- 


ſage; which ſeem both to have ariſen from miſ- 
conception, from a ſuppoſition that w/// and In- 


clination are ſynonymous terms, where both are 
referred to the mind of the ſpeaker ; but that 1s 
not the fact, for thoſe words differ widely from 
each other in their import. From the hopes of 


advantage, or the fear of puniſhment, a man may 


be willing to do an act to which, from inclina- 
tion, he is very averſe : And a man, on the 
| Other hand, may be inclined to do a thing, from 

which, from a conſideration of the conſequences, 


he is willing to abſtain. What the King means 
to fay is, That though he was not only wil> 
ling to pray, but ſtrongly inclined to it, yet his 


intention was defeated by his guilt.” 


May one be pardon'd, yet retain the offence? 


A ſimilar paſſage occurs in Philaſter, where 


the King, who had ufurped the crown of Sicily, 
and is praying to Heaven for forgiveneſs, ſays, 
N how can! 5 
© Look to be heard of Gods, that mult be juſt, 
„ Praying upon the ground J hold by wrong.” 
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314. 


Vor. 


4 of Denmark's offences, as he ſays in the pre- 


10. 


L 390 ] 


It may alſo be obſerved that one of the King 


ceding line, was his ambition, which he full re- 
e | 


He cook my facher groſsly, fun of bread, 


1 cannot reconcile myſelf to this laſt expreſ- 1 


ſion, which is weak, and ſomewhat ludicrous. 


Perhaps we ſhould read, full of bload.” 


321. 


This ſpeech of Hamlet's, as lohnſon TI Es, 
is hovribl e indeed, yet ſome moral may be ex- 
traced from it, as all his ſubſequent calamities 


were owing to this ſavage refinement of re- 
venge. 


Lock on this piQure, and on this. | 


Stecvens s obſervation on this paſſage is not 


concluſive :—You may have a whole-length pic- 
ture in miniature, 


My facher! in his habit as he lived. 


A man's armour, who is uſed to wear it, may 
be called hs habit, as well as any other kind 


of clothing. As he lived, probably means, as 


if he were alive—as if he lived.” 


'That monſter, Cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 
Of habit's devil, 1s angel yet in this, | 


This paſſage, as it ſtands, is little better than 
nonſenſe. I have therefore no doubt but We 


ſhould adopt Dr. Thirlby's amendment, which 
renders the ſenſe of it ſo clear. 


Tohnſon's objection to that amendment is a 


weak one. We are not to ſacrifice ſenſe to a 


fuppoſel : 


E031: 


| ſuppoſed antitheſis ; but aititheſis will not be 1 10. 


wanting, though we ſhould adopt the amend- 
ment; the word angel may ſtiil be oppoſed to 
monſter, and evil habits to actions fair and good. 


I wiſh Johnfon had explained. the paſſage, and 
ſhewn how any meining could be extracted from 


Page 328. 


it as it ſtands; but that he has not attempted. 


and only ſays that angel and devil are evidently. 


oppolcg, which leads to no ex pla nation. 


But PEER hath 4 it fo, 
8 puniſh him in me, and me in this. 


328. 


This is an amendment of Hanmer 3; which the 


editors have injudiciouſly adopted. The old 
editions, as Johnſon informs us, agree: in read- 


ing 


oy Te 0  punilh me with this, and this with mez” 


which | is more in the ſtyle of S hakef; Neare than | 
the amendment, nor 13 any thing wanting to the 


ſenſe, but the player's pointing to the body at 
the time he repeats the line. 


Ml ſome ore | 
Among a mineral of metals baſe. 


Johnſon ſuſpects that Shakeſpeare miſtook ore 
for or, that is, gold; but he uſes the general 


word ore to expreſs gold, becauſe it was the moſt 


excellent of ores. Ihe word mineral is uſed here 


333 


in a very uncommon manner. | believe inſtead 


of mine; but what is a mineral of metals baſe? 


1 ſuppoſe we ſhould read, © of metal baſe,” 


ien of metals, which mach 1 Improves the con- 


Auen of the pale, 


For 
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139 


For haply landet, 
Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, FA | 


Theobald is right in attributing the following 
deſcription to Nlander ; but inſtead of ©* for hap!y 


 flander,” we ſhould read, % haply flander;“ 


the ſenſe requiring that or ſome other word 


which implies, in hat caſe, or by thoſe means.— 


So is che beſt word that occurs to me. 


339. | 


340. 


Thou ed ras ally; FR 
Our ſovereign proceſs. 


I cannot ſee how the word /t, in the ſenſe; in 
which it is uſed at the gaming. table, can have 
any meaning in this place. One of the common 
acceptations of the verb ſet is to value or efttmate, 
as we ſay, to ſet at nought ; ; and in that ſenſe it 
is uſed here. os 


- Flower my haps, my joys were nel er begun, 
By his haps, he means | is ſucceſſes. His for- 


tune wa begun, but nis joys s Were not. 


Ri: ohtty to be great . 

Is not to fir without great argument, 

| greatly to find quarrel in 4 ſtraw, 
When honour's at the ſtake. 


The meaning of this paſſage appears to me 


to be this: —“ Rightly to be oreat, is not to ſtir 
without great argument, but to rand every 


thing, however trifling in its own nature, as a 


243. 


great cauſe of quarrel, in which your honour is 


concerned. 


Vet the unſbaped uſe of i doth move 
The hearers to collection. | 


That! 18, to endeavour to collect ſome Mmean- 
ing from it. 


, - Like = 


de 


1 393 i 


I. ike to a murderins piece, in many places, | Vor.: 10. 
Gives me ſuperfluous death. LE gc 


i never heard that aſſaſſins were ſod to carry 
pieces with many barrels ; and if they were to 
carry ſuch pieces, they would not difcharge all 
their barrels at once. By a murdering -prece is 
probably meant a Hunderbuſs, which is always 


1 charged with a great number of. balls or flugs. 


The ſame expreſſion occurs in the Double 
Marriage, where Juliana ſays, 


« Dear Sir, forbear; 
A father's curſes hit far off, and kill too ; ; 
„ And like a murdering- piece, aim not at one, 
60 But all that ſtand within the dangerous level. ry 


Juliana here deſcribes the diſcharge of: a blun- 
derbuſs. 


There 8 Roſemary 5 that for remembrance. e 355. 


There's rue for you, _ here's dune for me z 356. 
We may call it herb of grace, &c. 


So, in the Winter's Tale, Perdita ſays, 


1 2 968 Reverie: Sirs, | 
4 For you there's roſemary, and rue, theſe keep 
© Seeming and favour all the winter long, 
Grace and remembrance be to you both.” 


And in Richard II. the Gardener fay of the 
A 


ce Here did ſhe drop 4 tear; 88 in this place 
4 I'll ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace, 
Rue even for ruth here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 


Not 
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vol. 10, Not that I think you did not love your father, P 1 
Page 336. But that J know love is begun by time. mel 
This cannot be right, nor can any meaning be 
extracted from it that will agree with the tenor 
of the reſt of this ſpeech. Johnſon gives the 
ſingle word begun a very extenſive ſignification 
indeed, but ſuch as it will not bear. ol 
The King reaſons thus ;—* I don't ſuſpect 1 1 | 
that you © did not love your father, but I know I du 
i bates the force of affection.“ I there- = 
lat time abates the force of affectlion.“ there 4 15 
lore ſuſpect that we ought to read, | oy 
tes 
1 oy Love is begone by time. th 
bi don't ſuppoſe that berone i 1s here uſed as an 
interjection, but thats Shakeſpeare places the ſyl- 
lable be before gone, as we lay, bepuint, b2ſpaiter, 
bet, Dink, QC. Gr poſithly we ſh ould read by-gozte TI | W 
a Scotch word, but uſed by Shakeſpeare in the 
Winter's Tale, * here Hermione favs, oy F 
Fel him, you hear all in "Bohemia? ; well, | 
«6 ag ſatisfaction the by-z:ne day proclaim'd.“ 
359, For goodneſs x orowing to 4 pleuriſy 
| Diss in Eis own too much. a 


We ſhould certainly read plur ih, as Steevch. 
obſeryes. 


"Thus i 18 Mas ay CE Male 
fort ſays, 8 


6s + a word 


6 *: DRY pluriſy of . is thy ill.“ 
And again in the Picture, Sophia ſays, 


« A pip ily of ill blood ou may let out, 


* By labour and ſpare diet.“ 


the 


E 398 f 


The word alſo occurs in the Two Noble Kinſ- vor. ice. 


men: Arcite, in his invocation of Mars, ſays, 
« That healeſt with blood 


«© The earth when it is ſick! and cureſt the world 
1 Of the pluriſy of people py 


"X ſword unbated. 


If there were ſuch a word as embaited, War- 
burton's amendment could not be admitted, for 
the poiſoning of the ſword was not ſuggeſted by 
the King, 1t was afterwards thought of by Laer- 
tes himſelf: beſides he ſays in the laſt ſcene, 
that his word was unbated and enVenomed. 


A paſs of praQtice. 


That is, a 1 paſs, one that Laertes was 


well practiſed | in. 


225 
l' prove it on his body if he dare 


12 Peſpite his nice fence, and his active practice.“ 


The treachery on this occaſion, was his uſing 
1 {word unbated and envenomed. 


Or like a creature, native and indued 
Unto that element. 


I don' t think the word indued is ſenſe in hi. 


place; and believe that we ſhould read either 
inured or indured: the former I ſhould think the 
better reading. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have for- 
' gotten himſelf in this ſcene, as there is not a 
ſingle circumſtance in this relation of poor Ophe- 
lia's death that induces us to think ſhe had drow n- 


ed herſelf intentionally y. 5 
Ts 


In Much Ado about Nothing, Hero's father 


Page 360, 


368. - 


Page 


Voi, 16. 
9374. 


108. 


392. 


it will have ſome kind of ſenſe, as he m 


between them might flouriſh; 
Au continue; e 1 


E 395 


To contract, O the time for, ah my behove, 
O, methought there was nothing meet. 


This paſſige, as it ſtands, is abſolute non- 


{enie ; 5 but 13 we read for aye, inſtead of for ah, 


may mean, 
That it Was not meet, though he was in | love, 
to contract himſelf forever.” 


"Where be his quiddits ? 


This word occurs in Every Man out of His 


| Humour, where Shift ſays, 


22 Cauſes have their quiddits, 194 
25 "Tis ill joking with bell- ropes.” 


Allowed her virgin- -crants, 


arbor? 8 propoſal to read chants. inſtead 


of crants, cannot be right; for in the next ſpeech. 


bur one the Prieſt ſays, that it would be a pro- 
fanation to fir ing @ Tequien 10 her, as to peace de- 
Parted louls,” 


And many ſuch-like as"s of great charge. 


Hamlet fays, in deſcribing the commiſſion, 


© that it contained an earneſt injunction to the 
King of England, to put the bearers to death 


as England was his faithful tributary ; as love 


my ſach- like ass of great 
weight and earneſtneſs,” 


Abs is merely a plural ſubſtantive formed 
from the conjunction as; nor does any quibble 


appear to have been intended. 
like as's of great charge,” 
like vehement injunctions, Gs 


So many ſuch- 


and nothing more. 
I 


a5 peace ſhould. 


means many ſuch- 


ON 


ne 
he: 
ſe 


L ] 
PI count his fav ours. 


What favours has Hamlet received from Laer- 
tes, that he was to make account of ?—l have 
no doubt but we ſhould read, 


66 PII court 1115 fawiur,? 


Which carries them through and through the 
Mot fond and winnow 'd opinions. 


Vor 18. 
8 
Page 393. 


On conſidering this paſſage it always appeared 
to me that we ought to read, „the moſt found 


59 


and winnowed opinions. And have been con- 


firmed in that conjecture by a paſſage I lately 


met with in Howel's Letters, where ſpeaking of 
a man merely contemplative, he ſays, © Beſides 


be may want judgment in the choice of his 


authors, and knows not how to turn his hand 


either in weighing or winnow!rg the Soundeſt Pi. 
ions. Vol. iii. Letter 8. 


Your grace hath laid the odds on the weaker fide. 


496. 


I ſee no reaſon for altering this paſſage. Ham- 


let conſiders the things impor'd by the King, as 
of more value than thoſe impon'd by Laertes ; 
and therefore ſays, « that he had laid odds « on 
the weaker ſide.“ 


4 


Which have ſolicited, 


All. 


| Warburton ſays that folicited, means brought 
on the event; but "he at is a meaning the word can- 
not import. That have licited, means, that 


have excited ; but the ſentence is left imper- 
fect. 
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10. 


428. 
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OO HY LL OS. 


Orr capp'd to him. 


To cap, is to ſalute, by taking off the cap. — 1 


It is ſtill an academic Phraſc. 


"Db Michael Caſſio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almoſt damn'd 1 in a fair wife. 


If the only difficulty in this paſſage v were to | 


prove of what country lago and Caſio were, it 
would be eaſily removed. 


The paſſages quoted 


by Steevens prove beyond a doubt that Iago was 


a Venetian; 


himſelf, he muſt mean in this ſpeech to deſcribe 


Caſſio as ſuch; 


ſaying in the third act, ** that he never knew a 


Florentine more kind than Iago,” as a man na- 
turally expects more kindneſs from his fellow- A 


citizens than from foreigners. 


cannot be right as it ſtands ; for it is impoſſible 


But the real difficulty i is in the laſt line, which 


to conceive why lago ſhould ſay, that Caſſio 


(who was not married, and who does not appear 
even to have known Bianca till after he reached 
Cyprus), was a fell:w almoſt damned in a fair wife, | 
Some amendment therefore is neceſſary, and the 
queſtion i is, what that amendment ſhould be. 


Tyrwhitt's conjecture is ingenious, but ca” 
not be right; for the malicious Iago would never 
have given Caſſio the higheſt commendation that 
words | 


and if Iago was not a Florentine 


which is confirmed by Caſſio's | 


399 J 


afterwards, in ſpeaking to himſelf, he gives him 
his juſt character. 


Hanmer's reading is mol likely to be the true 
one; for though the word phyz be a ludicrous 
expreſſion, it is ; ſuch as lago would be likely to 


uſe; and what lago ſays here of Caſſio, ſup- 


poſing phyz to be the rignt reading, agrees with 
the deſcription he vives of him to Roderigo in 


the ſecond act — . A ſlippery and a ſubtle 
knave ;—a finder out of occaſions ;—that has an 
eye can ſtamp and counterfeit advantages, tho 
true advantages ſhould not preſent itſelf a de- 
viliſh knave r the knave is handſome, 
young ;—and hath all thoſe requſites in him that 


Holly and green inch look atter ;—a peſtilent, 


complete knave ;—and the woman | hath tound 
him already.” 


And in the concluding tos of the firſt act, 
lago, ſpeaking of Caſſio, ſays, 


we 88 has a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoſe, 5 


10 be luſpeRed, framed to make women frail. 8 


As when by night and negligence the fire 
Is ſpread in populous cities. 


By night and negligence, means i during the 
time of night and CHOPS" / 


t this all even, 9014 dall hour of the night, 


It this be the right reading of this 3 it © 
is ſtrangely expreſſed ; yet I had rather ſuffer it 


to remain as it is, than admit the amendment, 
not 0b indeed, but ſuggeſted by Steevens. 


Much 


words can convey, at the very time that he Vol.. 10. 
withes to depreciate him to Roderigo: Although Fase 428. 


a 434. 


Vor. 9: 


1 400 . . 


Much pains have been taken by Date of the 


Fage 43% editors, eſpecially by Warburton, to introduce 


9 5 


g Shabeldel never dreamed of; 


into hs text a parcel of obſolete words whici; 


for the obſcu- 
rity of his ſtyle does not ariſe from the frequent 


_ uſe of antiquated terms, but from his peculiar 
manner of applying and combining the word, 
which he found in common uſe in his day; and 
when he deviates from the received language of 
the times, it is rather by coining fome harſh 
and high-ſounding words of his own, than by 
looking back for thoſe which had fallen into 
| diſuſe. 
this paſſage, I ſhould chuſe to read, “at this 


If therefore it be neceffary to amen 


dull ſeaſon,“ rather than * this dull fleven,” 15 


an expreſſion that would more naturally occur 
either to Shakeſpeare or 0 Roderigo. | 


„ Kc. 5 
To the groſs claips of a laſcivious 1 moor. 


The ſenſe requires that we ſhould read, B. 


tranſporied, QC. 


May ſpank: unbonnetted. 


That! is, without taking off the bonnet. 10 


Lonnet, is to ſalute with the bonnet, as to cap is 
to /alute, by taking off the 5 —a Phraſe uſed 
by lago in the firſt ſcene !— _ 


«© Three oreat ones of the : city 
"208 Oft capp'd to him.“ 


In ſlrictneſs of language we ſhould read un- 


lonneiting, inſtead of unbonnetied. Eut Shake 


ſpeare 10 frequently confounds the active and 
ä 12 — we participles, that no attention is to be Paid 


0 that inaccuracy. ”— Ls 
Faith 


L 40 
Faith he to-night hath boarded A land-carrack. 


The firſt ſhips that came richly laden from 


44k 10. 5 


"age 446. 


the Weſt-Indies to Europe were thoſe from the 


Carraccas, part of the Spaniſh ſettlements : and 
ſome years ago a Carracca ſhi b generally” proved 
a very rich prize. 


That thou haſt practiſed on her with foul charms, 
Abuſed Fer delicate youth with drugs”: or minerals 
That weaken motion. 8 


448. 


I think the preſent reading of this paſlage can- 


not be ſupported; we ſhould read either weaker 


notion, or Waken motion; meaning drugs that 


would either weaken her underſtanding, or ex- 
Cite her de ſires. 580 Lear lays of himſelf, 


Does 15 Gat thus? ſpeak thus ? 

7 Where are his ey es? | | 

cc Either his notion wenkens, + or his 
ONE Diſcernings are e 


$0. may be with more facile que? tion beat ite. 


That is, he may carry it with leſs diſpute— 


with leſs oppoſition. I don't ſee how the word 
queſtion can ſignify, as Johnſon explains it, the 


art of ſeeking, ane the word Ae may- 


8 doth the general care 
Take hold of me. 


383. 


elde thinks that the word care „ ſhould be 


omitted as uſeleſs and encumbering the verſe, 


but I cannot agree with him. The word general, 


when uſed by Shakeſpeare as a ſubſtantive, al- 
ways implies the populace, not the public: and 


if it were uſed here as an adjective, without the 
word care, it muſt refer to grief in the following 


5 line, a word W hich may Properly denote a pri- 


Vale 


| 4% ] 


Vol. 10. vate ſorrow, but not the alarm which a nation 


Page 453: is ſuppoſed to feel on the approach of a for mi- 
dable enemy. 


455. 


455. 


45 - : 


For nature ſo prepoſterouſly 7 err, 
San” 8 witchcraft could net, e, 


* he grammar requires that we ſhould read, 


For nature o prepoſterouſly ert, &c.“ 


5 widow the article ; 3. and then the ſentence will 
be complete. 


And little blefs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace. 


The folio reads, as Johnſon informs us, * the 


{oft phraſe of peace," which appears to me the F 
better reading. Warburton's objection to it is 
ill founded ; oft does not mean e but 1 


Their deareſt aQion i in the tented geld. 


Johnſon ſays, that by dear action is meant, 


00 attion performed at great expence of eaſe oi } 
ſafety.” I ſhould give theſe words a more natu- 
ral explanation, and ſuppoſe that they mean 


their favourite on e action moſt dear to 
them. 


And Othello fs, afterwards, ſpeaking of 


himſelf, 


| 766 agnize 
$A natural and prompt alacrity 
IM In hardneſs.” 1755 


Which agrees with my conjecture, whether ve 
read en, or eee in that paſſage. 


Wherein C 


1 
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Wherein 1 {poke x moſt ifatrous chances, Vor. 16. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; | Page 457. 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes in the imminent egal 

Breach. 


“Hen! quibus ille 
= Jactatus atis; quæ bella exhauſta canebat! ** 


There are ſome paſlages in this ſpeech of 


Othello that remind me of Virgil's deſcription 


of Dido's S growing N for Eneas. 


-Wherein of antres vaſt; and deſarts ite; „ 489. 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whoſe heads touch | 

| Heaven, | 

It was my hint to ſpeak. 


Pope tells us that antres is a French word, and 


ſignifies grottoes ; a remark unworthy of a poet. 

Shakeſpeare is ſpeaking of the great tremendous 

F ſcenes of nature, not of the gardens of IWick- 

F <nham- 
Latin, inſtead of the French, he would have 
found that it ſignified dens and caverns, the re- 

ceptacles of wild beaſts, or of men more ſavage 9 


Had he derived the word from the 


the grotioes, if he chuſes to call them by that 


name, of Cacus and Polyphemus. 5 


Theſe things to hear 1 5 DT 
Would Deſdemona ſeriouſſy incline, Ee. ö 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my diſcourſe. 


5 Iliacoſque i jterum audire lahores 
8 e Fenner que iterum narrantis ab oſe.“ 


1 do agnize | f 8 464 
A araral and prompt alacrity 1 . 
In hardnefs. | 


This is ſenſe ; but 1 ſtrongly apprehend that 


we ought to read, in harneſs; that is, in armour, 


which was formerly ſo called. 


2 8155 We SO, 


Page 9465 her, 


( 494 ] 
to.” in Anthony and Cleopatra, he fays to 


mY Leap then, attire and all | 
Through proof of harneſs, to my heart.“ 


And Macbeth ſays, 


N Blow, wind! come crack! 5 
— — At leaſt we'll die with harneſs on our back. * 


n is reported of Kin ng William, that in ie 
field of battle he got rid of all his natural phlegm, | 
and agnized that prompt alacrity, when in his 
breaſt- plate, that Othello did 1 1n harneſs. 


My downright violence and ſtorm of forties 
May trumpet to the world. 


As I cannot conceive what Deſdemona could E | 
mean by her florm of fortunes, who had certainly 


not at that time felt any calamity, I ſhould win 
to reject this reading, and change it for ſcorn o, 
fortune, which 1s good ſenſe, and ſupported by 

| ſufficient authority. My objection to the pre- 
ſent reading is, that I cannot underſtand it ;— 
and Steevens, who ſupports 1 It, has not explain- 
ed it. . 


My heart? 8 ſubdued | | 
Even to the very quality of my „Lord. 


Quality means, here, profeſſion. | Deſdemona 
1atreats that ſhe may be permitted to accompany 
Othello to the wars, and aſſigns as her reaſon 
for this requeſt, that ſhe loved him ſo entirely, 
that her heart was ſubdued even to his profel- 


s 


ſion. The word is uſed no leſs than twice 8 


: this ſenſe by Hamlet.—He ſays to the players, 


6 Come, give 1 us a taſte of your quality,” 1 


[ 495 | 


And afterwards, in ſpeaking of them to Ro- Vol, 10: 
ſincrantz, he ſays, „ & 457. 


„ How are they eſcoted ? Will they purſue the quality 
255 No longer than they can ſing? 


In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, the Out- 
7 laws ſays of Valentine, 


« He is—a man of ſuch perfection, 
4 As we do in our quality much want.“ 


Here the word quality evidently. means pro- 


= fo ion or condition of life; as it does alto in Maſ- 
ſinger's Roman Actor, where Aretinus ſays to 
Parts, „„ . 


. In thee, as being chief of by profeſſion, 
” J MY accuſe the ORF. of treaſon.“ 8 


| Berwixt an n erring Barbarian, and a ſuper-ſubtle Vene- 475 


| The word erring is l explained by 
7! 2 in the firſt ſcene of the play, where 
Roderigo tells Brabantio, that his daughter was 


CC Tying ber duty, beauty, wit, ad fortune, | 
«Joan 1 extravagant and wheeling ſtranger.“ 


 Erring is the ſame as erraticus in Latin, 


The word er; ing is uſed in the ſame ſenſe | in 
Crs of Orlando's verſes, in As You Like Te: 


© Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 
That ſhall civil ſayings ſhew 
Some, how brief the life of man 
** Runs his erting pilgrimage.” 


5 Pry in Hamlet Horatio ſays, ſpeaking of the” OE 
cock's crowing, = 15 - "i 


„ And - 


i is. 


Page 475. 


476. 


477: 


481. 


1 405 ] 
* And at this warning, 
«© Whether in ſea or tire, in earth or air, 
„ The extrevagant and erting ſpirit hies 
1 IR To his confine.“ | 


But I for mere ſulpicion in that kind 
Ve Will do, as if for lurety. 


That 1 i, L will act as if I were certain of 
ne tact. Mus 


What ribs of oak; kn Mountains melt on hw; | 
Can hold the mortice ? 


Stevens ſays the quarto reads; 


«6 W hen the huge mountains melt; 


which is ſurely the better W it conveys | 
a more natural image, more poetically expret- 
Hed. Every man who has been on board a veſf- 
1-1 in the Bay of Biſcay, or in any very high 
ſea, muſt know that the vaſt billows ſeem to 


melt au ay from the ſhip not on it. 


And in the eſſential veſture of creation 
Does bear all excellency. ” 


Tobnſon] has very clearly and accurately . 
vlained the meaning of this paſſage as it lands 
in the quarto, wkich does not appear to meſo } 
very flat is unpoctical as Warburton, ſeemed 
to think it, whoſe comment and amendment 
are 0 fare The change however of a 
ſingle letter, the reading of “ does beat all ex- 
cellency,” inftead of bear, would render the 
expreſſion rather. ſtronger than it is, and much 
more poetical than either of the amendments 


that are founded on the folio; for whether we 


Teal with Johnſon, Does tire the ingenious 
werje;” or with Stecy ens, % Does *tire the inge- 
_ | nucus 


1 
8 


1 


nuoug virtue,” the expreſſion will he at lent as * 10; 
flat as that which is reprobated Dy Stecvens and Page 185 
W arburton. 


The reading of the folio, though correct 7 
- ſpelled, appears to have been 


Does tire the engincer * 


5 which is preferable to either of the propoſe ! 
amendments ; and the meaning of the pailage 
would then be 


e One whoſe real perfoctions were ſo ex- 
cellent, that to blazon them would exceed the 
abilities of the ableſt maſters.” 


be ſenſe attributed to the Lord tire, accord- 
ing to this reading, is OR agrecable to moo 
| language of Poetry : 


Es f Thus Dryden 18 

1 this an hundred voices I deſire 

'To tell thee what an hundred tongues would tire, 
Let never could be worthily expreſt, 
How deeply Ron art ſcated in my breaft,” | 


; And in the laſt act of the Wi inter” $'T 1. the 
third Gentleman ſays, 


| BS . never heard of ſuch another encounter, which 


40 la mies report to follow it, and anidoe} deſcriptio 1 
66 to do it. Rd 


The objection to the rea ading of inginer is, 
that although we find the words ingine, inginer, 
and inginous, in johnſon, they are not the lan- 
guage of Shakeſpeare ; and I believe indeed that 
| Johnlon 1 13 ſingular 1 in the uic of them. 


It 


Vol. 10. 


| Page 49 5. 
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| ſuggeſtion of Mr. Warton, whoſe opinion, how- : 
_ ever reſpectable, was not ſufficient authority for 


[ 48] 


If this poor traſh of Venice. 


Tago applies the ſame term to Bianca, in the 
laſt act— 


855 Gentlemen all, 1 do fu! bea this traſh 
_ To be a party in this mury..” 


If this poct raſh of Venter, whom I 'y 
For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 
2 have our Michael Caſſio on the hip. 


The commentators are much divided i in opi- 
nion concerning both the reading and meaning 
of this paſlage. Mr. Warton has entered more 

at large into the ſubject than any of the reſt, 

and his obſervations are certainly ingenious, but 


J think they will not bear a ſtrict examina- 
tion. | 


Ihe quarto, it ſeems, reads, 7 RY inftead 
ol I trafh, which is agreed on all hands to be 
wrong. The reading of the other antient edi: 1 
ons is, I trace, which has hitherto been conſi- 
dered as right, but has been changed by the 


preſent editor, for J traſh, I ſuppoſe on the 


the change. It was natural for Warton to ſug- 


geſt that amendment, as he ſuppoſes, that 160 


' traſh, means ts corre, and reſts upon that ſ1g- 


nification of the word his explanation of the 
paſſage ; but it ſhould not have been adopted 
by thoſe who are ſatisfied, that 70 fraſb ſignifies 


10 follow, becauſe the old reading. Facts implies : 
the ſame : meaning. 


But the real incidents of the Fier are the moſt 
unerring comment on this paſſage, and moſt 
likely t to lead us to the true reading. 


According 


L 499 1 


According to Warton's explanation of | it, Jago v Vor, 10. 
is ſuppoſed to ſay, If this wretch of Venice, Fase 495. 
whom I am forced to correct for his quick hunt 
ing, will but have patience till I put him pro- 
perly on the ſcent, I will have Michael Caſſio on 
the hip.“ But does this explanation correſpond 
with the facts? Does it appear that Roderigo 
| was ſo eager in the chaſe, that Iago was forced 
to correct and reſtrain him? Certainly not.— 
On the contrary, we find that as ſoon as he is 
convinced that Deſdemona is actually married 
to the Moor, he immediately gives up the pur- 
ſuit, reſolves to drown himſelf in deſpair, and 
. with much difficulty perſuaded by lago to 
follow her to Cyprus. In this very ſcene, when 
lago tells him that ſhe is in love with Caſſio, he 
will not believe it: he thinks her of ſuch hea- 
venly conditions that ſhe cannot do wrong; and 
lago has recourſe to all his arts, before he can 
prevail on him to inſult Caſſio: So that, in truth, 
both in the chaſe of Deſdemona, che object of 
his love, or of Michael Caſſio, the object of his 
Jealouſy, he appears to be a flow, not a quick 
hunter, and to require the {pur rather than the 
curd. 


With reſpect to Wand explanation of the 
words and the putting on, to prove it erroneous, 
it is neceſſary to make but a ſimple remark, 

vhich is, that Iago had put Roderigo already on 
the ſcent, who is juſt gone off, according to his 
directions, to anger Michael Caſſio on the watch. 
The circumſtances I have mentioned induce me 
to thiuk that trace is the right reading, and that 
the true meaning of the * 1 is this: If this 
| traſh of Venice, whom I follow cloſely in order to 
quicken him in his hunting, does but purſue the 
trail on WHICH I have put him, I ſhall have our 
. 5 Michael 


FE I 


410 | 


Vor. 10. Michael Caſſio on the hip.“ This ſenſe may 


Page 495: fairly be deduced from the words, and Perfectly 


agrees with the incidents of the play. 


If any of the editors chuſe to read raſh, in- 


ſtead of trace, [ have no great objection to it, as 
it evidently appears from the paſſage quoted in 


the notes from tft Puritan, that one of the ſig- 


nifications of the word traſh is to follow cloſely. 
But the repetition of that word in the ſame line, 
and in two different ſenſes, has a bad effect — 
I think Warton has juſtly explained the paſſage 
1n Bonduca, but I cannot agree with him in his 
explanation of that which he quotes from the 
Tempeſt ; though 79 traſh may mean 19 beat, it 
certainly means alſo 10 lep or cut off: and though 
topper may be a name ſometimes given to a 
bound who leads the pack, to overtop is a phraſe Þ 
which no ſportſman ever heard of in the field. 
Praſpero ſeems to me to allude, in this paſſage, | 
not to hounds, but to plants; and Shakeſpeare 
had probably in view, when he wrote it, the 
manner in which Tarquin conveyed to Sextus 
his advice to deftroy the principal citizens of 
Gabii, by firiking off, in the preſence of his 
meſſengers, the heads of all the talleſt Poppies, 
as he walked with him i in his garden. - 


| Make the net 
That ſhall emmeſh them all. 


Pope ſays that this is a metaphor from tak- 


ing birds in meſhes ; why not from taking fiſh, 


"op which purpote. nets are more frequently 
uſed. ; 


lei 15 the green- eyed m monſter that doth n mock 
The food it feeds on. 


: It 


1 A 5 


L 4¹¹ } 
It i is ſo 4;Gcatt,” if not impoſſible, to extract vor. 1 
any ſenſe from this paſſage as it ftands, even Page zer. 
by the moſt forced conſtruction of it, and the 
light amendment propoſed by Hanmer renders 
it ſo clear, elegant, and poetical, that I am ſur- 
priſed the editors ſhould heſitate in adopting it, 
nag ſtill more ſurpriſed that they ſhould reject. 
As for Steevens's objection, that the definite 
| Aries is uſed, not the indefinite, he ſurely need 
not be told, in the very lait of theſe plays, that 
Shakeſpeare did not regard ſuch minute inac- 
curacies, which may be tound in every play he 
wrote. 


When Steevens compares the jealous man, 
who continues to ſport with the woman he ſuſ- 
pects and is determined to deſtroy, to the tiger 
who plays with the victim of his hunger, ne: 
forgets that the meat on which jealouſy is ſup- _ 
poſed to feed, is not the woman who is the ob- 
ject of it, but the ſeveral circumſtances of ſuſ- 
picion which jealouſy itſelf creates, and which 
cauſe and nouriſh it. So Emilia, at the end 
of the third act, in ſs to Deſdemona, who, 

ipcaking of Othello's jealouſy, . 


Ke Alas, the day! 1 never gave him cauſe;” | 


Replies, 


«© But jealous fools will not be anſwered ſo; 
They are not jealous ever for the cauſe, 

But jealous, for they are jealous tis a monſter 
708 Begot upon ielf, born on uſel/, 74, 


This paſſage is a ſtrong confirmation of Han- 
mer” 8 reading. 


The ſame on occurs in ] M laſſinger $ Picture 


where Matthias, ipraking of the g rounder jea- 
louſy y 


1 
1 


vor. 10. louſy he entertained of Sophia's poſſible 1 incon- 
Fuge 827. 7: ſtancy, ſays, | 


529. 


$45» 
49. 


558. 
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l why mould I 500 0 
„A fury here, and with imagin'd food, 
Holding no real ground on which to raiſe 
A building of Coſpicion ſhe was ever, 


40 Or can be falſe ?”? 


Imagin'd food, is food created by imagination, 


the food that jealouſy makes and feeds on. 


Blown farmiſes- 
Matching your inference. 


That is, ſuch as you have mentioned in de- 
| ſcribing the torments of jealouty. The part of 


lago's ſpeech particularly alluded to 1s that 
a where he ſays, 


e But, oh what damned moments counts be 0? er, 5 
Song Who doats yet gon belong yet we loves.“ 


Abandon all remorſe, do deeds, Kc. 
And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 


10 both theſe places remorſe means pily or 


compaſſion ; and I may venture to affert that 
Shakeſpeare ſeldom, if ever, uſes that word in 
any other ſenſe. | 


"hand ſhut mayfelf up in ſome other courſe 
ws fortune” s alms. 7 


I cannot agree with Steevens in approving of 


the preſent reading, nor, of courſe, in his ex- 
planation of this paſſage, but think the quarto 
right, which reads ſhoot, inftead of bus. 
ſay that a man will ſhut himſelf up in a courſe of 
| life, 1s Kaguage 1 ſuch as hae would 


| never 


To 


E 


never make uſe of, even in his moſt whimſical or Voi.. 10. 
licentious moments. "2" 77.4 BRIE INE: 


One of the meanings of the cath to ſhoot is to 
puſh ſuddenly, or to puſh forward; and in that 
ſenſe it is uſed in this place. Caſſio means to 
fay, that if he finds he has no chance of regain- 
ing the favour of the general, he will puſh for- 
ward into ſome other line of life, and ſeek his 
fortune; but I think it probable that we ought _ 
to read, © And ſhoot myſelf upon ſome courle,” 

Inſtead of up in ſome other courſe.” 85 


1 muſt be circunſtanced. I 361. 
That is, [ muſt give ways to > circumſtances. 


What bath he faid? | 


| 505. 
Laco. —Why > that he did—] know not what he did. Es 


1 believe this line ſhould be pointed thus :- — 
285 Why what he did I know not what a he did. 1 1 


Conne yourſelf but in a patient 8 569. 


That is, confine yourſelf within the bounds 
of patience. 


A fixed figure for the time of ſcorn, : 531. 
'T'o point his flow, unmoving finger EIT „ 
Perhaps we ſhould read, lowly moving finger 
at. 1 ſhould wiſh to reject the preſent reading, 
for even the word / implies ſome degree of 
motion, though that motion may not be per- 
cCeptible to the eye. The time of ſcorn is a ſtrange 
__ expreſſion to which I cannot reconcile myſelt ; 
I have no doubt but it is erroneous, and wiſh we 


had authority for reading band of ſcorn, inſtead | 
of time. 


k 
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5 Vor 10. It i is now ; high ſupper-time, and the night grows to > wall . 
Page 590. f 


1 believe we ſhould read. 


5 "Ie is now nigh ſupper-time." 


QT 596. 5 Every way makes my gain, 
The quarto reads, 
3 Every way makes my game 3 "4 


which ſeems to be the better reading. 


603. hat rb 8 | heavenly, 
1 80 lt ſtrikes where it doth love. 


Alluding to the feriptures—IPTom Ih e Lord 


Joveth be chafteneth. 


608. | Ds Aud that the affriguted globe 
5 Should yawn at alteration. | 


1 believe we ſhould read, 


66 Should yawn out alteration.” 


In Antony and Cleopatra, when Cæſar hears : 


that Antony 1 is dead, he ſays, 
© The breaking of lo great a thing thould make 


66 -&- greater crack : 

% The ae ſhould 1 hook 
Lions into civil ſheets, and Citizens 
Into their dens.“ _ 


4 propoſe 


That ſhe ite Caſo $7 the a of ſhame | 


613. A thouſand times repeated. 


In confirmation of Johnſon's obſervation, that 5 
| this and ſeveral other paſſages tend to prove that 


a larger ſpace of time 1s is compriſed i in the action 
of 


This oo ſeems to confirm the alteration 15 
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of this play han the ſcenes include, we may Vor. 


cite that in which Emilia ſays, That her huſ- Page 55 


band had a hundred times woo'd her to ſteal 
Deſdemona' 8 handkerchief. N 


"hs there no ſtones in heaven 85 2: Si 5 
But what ler ve for the thunder? 


Steevens's laſt explanation of this paſſage ap- 


pPears to be juſt, his firſt was unnatural. We 


cannot ſuppoſe that Othello, in the paroxyſm of 
_ reſentment, agitation and deſpair, ſhould think 

any crimes more heinous than that of Iago. 
It is difficult indeed to conceive a crime that 
demanded a heavier ' VENgEANCE. 


624. 
Their med*cinable gum. je 
In ſome: other editions, it is e gum, ; 
1 5 in this it is juſtly corrected. Medicinal is 
not a word of Shakeſpeare's; it is not to be 


found in any of his plays, but the word melli- 


cinable frequently occurs. 


PERICLES, 


Page 9. 


2-410 + 


PD AT ULV SS 


PRINCE OF TYRE. 


Ar whoſe conception (till Lucina reigned) 
Nature this dowry gave to glad her preſence. 


I differ from Steevens concerning the con- 

ſtruction of this paſſage, and ſhall venture to 
ate my own idea of it, „though poſſibly errone- 

JE he — tene to ay, as Steven ſup- |} 
poſes, that from the day his daughter was firſt 


conceived, to the inſtant of her birth, that is, 


for the ſpace of nine months together, the pla- 
nets ſat conſtantly in conſultation about her, it 
is a ridiculous and extravagant rant ; nor will 
the words, as they ſtand, imply that fonts: for 
if that were the King's meaning, he ſhould have 

ſaid, —** From hot 

Teigned,” not at whoſe conception.“ 


It appears to me, that by her conception, - Choke 
1 ſpeare means her birth; and that fill is here uſed 
in the ſenſe of while.- 

"Ys Loveleſs ſays to Merecraft, 


e conception, till Lucina 


* Will you perſevere ? 2” 


To which he replies, 
3 Tin J have a penny.“ 


© hat is, b J have one. 


So, in the Scorntul 


And 


| th: 


„ ATi 


al 
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may conſider Pericles as already dead; to which Page 20. 
ou King replies, 


«6 Enough, 
wh, Leſt your breath cool yourſelf telling you haſte. 8 


That is, Say no more of it, left your breath, 
in deſcribing your alacrity, ſhould cool your 


ardour.“ The words Jet and . might cally 
1 have been confounded. 


Let none diſturb us; „ why ſhould this charge of dense 


Change of thoughts, it ſeems was the old read- 
ing, which I think preferable to the amendment. 
By change of thoughts Pericles means, that change 
in the diſpoſition of his mind—that unuſual pro- 
3 penſity to melancholy and cares, which he after- 
| wards deſcribes, and which made his body pine, 
and his foul to languiſh. There appears, how- 
ever, to be an error in the paſſage ; we ſhould | 
leave out the word fhould, which injures both 
the ſenſe and the metre, and read 


; 21. ; 


Jet none diſturb us; why this change af thoughts?“ 


For fla tery is the bellows blows you up, 
The thing the which is flattered but a ſpark, _ 
To which that ſpar# gives heat and Gronger glowing. 


This paſſage ſeems to be corrupt, as it ſtands, 
and the ſenſe requires that we ſhould read, 


« To which that blaſt gives heat and ſtronger glowing. ” 


| Steevens agrees with me in the neceſſity of 
We amendment, but propoſes to read wind, 


which [ think not ſo proper a word as blaſt. 


J went 


Page 25. 


. 


28. 


dere, and he is certainly right; 
vation is not to the purpoſe on the preſent oc- 


[ 422 ] 
1 went to Antioch, 


Whereas thou know'ſt againſt the face of death, Sec. 


Malone obſerves that whereas is ſrequently 
uſed by the old dramatic writers, inſtead of 
but the obſer- 


caſion ; for the word whereas does not really 


occur in this paſſage, which ſhould be printed 


and pointed thus 


ent to Aeueth 
« W here, as thou know'ſt againſt the face of death, 
«1 abt the purchaſe of a glorious beauty.“ 


I pere is more frequently uſed for whereas, 


but not in this place. 


From whence an iſue 1 might propagate 
Are arms for princes and bring Joys to TO. | 


The meaning of this paſſage is clearly this. 
From whence I might propagate ſuch iſſue, | 
as bring additional fircmrh to princes, and joy 


to the ſubjects.” 
faulty; 
thor, not the printer.“ 
ten as at ſtands. 


The expreſſion is certainly 


—] believe it was writ- 


That time, af both this truth hall ne*er convince, 
Thou ſhewed'ſt a ſubjeQ's ſhine, I a true prince. 


That the word bine may be uſed as a ſubſian- 


| tive, cannot be doubted whilſt we have ſun- 
| ſhine and moonſhine ; and if the preſent read 
ing of this paſſage be adopted, the word ſhine . 
muſt neceſſarily be taken in that ſenſe; but 
what the ſhine of a ſubject is, it would be dif- 


ficult to define; the difficulty is avoided by leav- 


ing out a ſingle letter, and reading 


*© Thou ſhewedſt a {ubject ſhine, I a true prince.” | 


but it ſeems to be the fault of the au- 


In 


rit 
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In this caſe the word ſhine becomes a verb, Page 28. 
and the meaning will be :—© No time ſhall 
be able to diſprove this truth, that you have 
ſhewn a ſubject in a glorious light, and I a true 
Prince. 8 85 Op 1 


But fince 1 he is gone, the King' s ſeas muſt pleaſe, 


The beſt ſenſe that can be extracted from this 
_ paſſage is poor enough, but it will 1 rather 
more intelligible if we read, 


The King, ſeas muſt pleaſe, 
He's ſcapꝰd by land, to periſh at the ſea,” 


| There can be no reaſon for his calling the 
| ſeas the Wins 585 


N 


A city on whom Plenty held full hand, 3. 
PT or riches ſtrew*d herſelf evenin the ſtreets. e 
This paſſage certainly requires an amend- 
ment, but Steevens has not hit upon the right 
one; inſtead of reading themſelves for herſelf, * 5 

| ſhould propoſe to read Richneſs, inſtead of riches, 


which renders the paſſage not only correct, but 
much more poetical. 


Malone, in his appendix, produces FRY in- 
ſtances to prove that the word riches was uſed by 
Shakeſpeare in other places as a ſingular noun, 
but he muſt alſo prove that he uſes riches to ex- 
pPreſs a perſon, or it will not agree with the word 


herſelf, or anſwer in this place. This laſt line 
Z _ ſhould be in a e N 


Thoſe pilates who not uſed to | hunger? 3 favour, 30 
Muſt have inventions to de elight the taſte, 
Would now be glad of bread. | 


Ik)his reading is not ſupported by any autho- 
rity, and deviates fo much from the true read- 


ing 
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rage 34. ing chat, in order to diſcover it, we muſt recur 


to that of the old copies, which run thus:.— 


% Thoſe palates who not Jet t too ſavers younger.” 


This is evidently erroneous, but the change of 


a ſingle word, the reading of ſummers, inſtead 
of favers, gives us what certainly the author 


Wrote. | 


{OP Thoſe palates who not yet two ſummers younger, &c.““ 


That ig, Thoſe palates, who leſs than two 
vears ago, required ſome new inventions of cook- 


ery to delight their taſte, would NOW be Slad of 
plain bread.” 


The which when any ſhall not gratfy | 

Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in thought, 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourſelves, | 
1 ae curſe, &c. 


No amendment is wanting ; the meaning is 


this: — “ May theſe perſons be curſed who thall 
pay you with unthankfulneſs, even in thought, 


5 though they Mould be our dcareſt friends, or - 


ven ourſclves.“ 


Ve et ceaſe your ite, you angry ſtars of heaven. 


The amendment propoſed by Steevens is un- 


neceſſary, nor is there any impropriety in the 
paſſage, as it ſtands; for though there be no 
lars except thoſe of Heaven, ſome of theſe ſtars 
were ſuppoſed to be angry or malignant, and 
others to be favourable and proſperous. The 
_ emphatis 1 in ſpeaking mult be laid on the word 5 


angry. 


When | 


nil 
| PE 


0 
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And on the other hand, while ſometimes fig Page 9. 
nifies "ill; as in Wit at Several \Weapons, Poni- 
pey ſays, 


oy Pl lie under the bed Lubie midnight, . 


And in Matlinger” s Old Law, Simonides fays 
to Cleanthes,- 


6c Pll truſt you while your father's dead 


Meaning, wntil he be dead; the words being 
uſed indifcriminately for each other in the old 
d:amatic writers: and it is to be obſerved that 


they are both expreſſed in Latin by the lame 
word donec., 


The meaning of the paſſage, according to my 
apprehenſion, is thts :—** At whoſe birth, dur- 
ing the time of her mother's labour, over which 
Lucina was ſuppoſed to pre 2 m the planets all 
ſat in council in order to endow her with the 
rareſt perfections.“ And this agrees with the 

principles of judicial aſtrology, a folly prevalent 

in Shakeſpeare's time; according to which the 
beauty, the diſpoſition, as well as the fortune, 
of all human beings, was ſuppoſed to depend 
upon the aſpect of the ſtars at the time they 
were born, not at. the time in which they were 
conceived. 


Her face. the back of craffos; where is read 
Nothing but curious pleaſures, 


So, in the Elder Brother, Charles 055 of 
Angellina, 


che has a face looks like a 9 \ 
i ſtory of the heavens looks Yer like ber.” 


Ee 2 hy | And 


9 


Page 11. 


15. 


3 
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And teſty wrath 


Could never be her mild companion. 


This is a bold expreſſion :—tefty wrath could 


not well be a mild companion to any one; but 
by her mild companion, Shakeſpeare means, the 
_ companion of her mildnæſs. 


And as ſick men do 
Who know the world, ſee heaven but fellas » woe, 
Sri pe not at earthly j Joys, at erfe they did, 


Malone has juſtly explained the meaning of 


this paſſage, but he has not ſhewn how the 


words, as they ſtand, will bear that meaning: 


Some amendment appears to me to be abſolutely 


neceſſary, and that which I ſhould POVOL 18 


to read, 


uy Who now. in the world ſee heaven, &c. ” 


That i is, who at one time of their lives find | 
heaven in the pleaſures of the world, but after 
having taſted of misfortune, begin to be weaned 


from the joys of it. Were we to make a fur- 


ther alteration, and read ſeek heaven, inſtead of 
fee heaven, the expreſſion would be ſtronger 5 


but that i is not neceſfary. 


Of all faid yet, maye'ſt thou prove proſperous j 
Of all ſaid yet I wiſh thee happineſs. _ 


I cannot conceive how the words, of all ſaid | 
| yet, can poſſibly mean, as Steevens ſuppoſes, | 
on account of all you have hitherto ſaid; nor can 
ſhe wiſh him more proſperous, with reſpe& to 
the expoſition of the riddle, than the other per- 
ſons who had attempted it before, for as the 


neceſſary conſequence of his expoundiug it would 


be the EIN of her own ſhame, we cannot 


ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that ſhe ſhould wiſh him to ſucceed in Page 14. 


that the paſſage is evidently corrupt, and 


ſhould probably be corrected by reading the 


lines thus. 


& In all fave that, ma y'ſt thou prove proſperous! 
In all fave that, I wiſh thee happineſs.” 


er Father had juſt ſaid to Pericles, dai his 


life depended upon his expounding. the riddle ; ; 
and the Dan who feels a regard for the 


Prince, 5 prœiſes it by deprecating his fate, and 


wiſhing him ſucceſs in every thing, except that; 


ihe witt des that he may not expound the riddle; 
but that his failing to do ſo may be attended 
with proſperous conſequences. 


ſider how licentious Shakeſpeare frequently is 


in the uſe of his particles, it may not perhaps 
be thought neceſſary to change the word of, in 


the beginning of theſe lines, for the word in.— 


There is no great difference in the trace of the 
letters between /aid and /ave; 


and yet have one common abbreviation, VIZ. 9. 


Touch not upon my life, thy 


Malefort, in Maſſinger's Unnatural Combat, 


expreſſes the like impatient jealouſy, when 
| Beaufort touches his e Theocrine, to 


whom he was betrothed. 


The brouk'i is gone, and the fore eyes ſee clear; ; 
To ſtop the air would hurt them. 


[Malone has miſtaken the meaning of this part 


7 the ſpeech of Pericles :—There ſhould be no 


ſtop after the word clear, that line being neceſ- 
farily connected with the following words; and 


the meaning is this :—** The breath is gone, 


Ee 2 55 


When we con- 


and the words {hat 


7 Þ 


17. | 


—T—J—— 
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and the eyes, tho' fore, ſee clear enough to flop 


for the future the air that would annoy them. 


Malone ſuppoſes the ſentence to end with the 


firſt of theſe lines, and makes the other a gene- 


ral political aphoriſm, not perceiving that, ** to 


ſtop the air would hurt them,” means only to 


* ſtop the air that would hurt them ;” the pro- 
noun being omitted ;—an ellipſis frequent not 
only in poetry, but in proſe. 


| Pericles means only, by this ſimilitude, to 


ſhew the danger of revealing the crimes of prin- 
ces; for as they feel themſelves hurt by the 

publication of their ſhame, they will, of courſe, 

prevent a repetition of it, by deſtroy ing the per- 


ſon who'divulged it: He purſues the ſame Idea 


in the inſtance of the mole, and concludes with 
requeſting that the King would 


Give his tongue like leave to love his head,” 


"That i is, that he would not force his tongue 


to ſpeak what, if ſpoken, would prove his de- 


ſtruction. 


In the ſecond ſcene Pericles 3 peaking of | 
the King, 


% And what may make him bluſh i in beiog know * 
46 Hell flop the courſe by which | it might be known,” 


X Which e my explanation. | 


20. 


Let your breath cool yourſelf telling your haſte. 


This paſſage is little better tan nonſenſe, a as 
it ſtands, and evidently requires amendment. — 


The words are addreſſed, not to the Meſſenger, 


but to Thaliard, who has t told the King that he 


may 
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PrexicLes —By Jove, I wonder, that is King of . 
thoughts, 
Thele cates teſiſt me, ſhe not thou: ht upon, 


By Juno, &C. 


I have no doubt but ſhe is che rig ght reading 
that the firſt of theſe e nes belongs to Peri- 
cles; and that the words theſe (ales reſiſt me, are 
juſtly ex plane: | by Steevens. The intention of 
the poet is to he that the cir mutual paiſon had 
the ſame ee on i baiſa and Pericles: But as 


ve are not to ſuppoſe that his as reſs was ever 


out of his thoughts, the Tents e Tegquires that we 


_ ſhould read, 


<« There cates reſiſt me, ſhe but thought upon.“ 


oe” : 


Meaning to lau, chat the fighteſt thoughts of 
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her took away his appetite for. every thin 10 elſe, 
Q 
8 


which correſponds \ v.! ith what ſhe ays in the ſub- 
ſecuent ſpeech. There are no two words mere 


ire quently miſtaken for each other, in the old 


pl: 178, | 111 ian mol AL 1 but. A 1121: reſs, VV hen nor 
thought upon, can have no effect upon her 


Here with a cup that's ſtor d unto tlie brim, 
We drink THis health to you. 


The old reading it ſeems is ftirr 1, which can- 


not be right; but the Ane I ſhould pro- 


poſe is 1o re: ad, „ Sow d unto the brim,” as 


preferable to for”, and at leatt as Near the old 


reading. 


Ev en as my I'fe my blood that Colter R. 


I cannot approve of Malone?s 8 explanation of 


this line: Lo make 2 perſon of life, and to ſay 
it loves the blood that foſters it, is an idea to 
which I cannot reconciie my ſelt. 

og Pericles 


Page 68. 


ceived the paſlage. 
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Pericles means merely to ſay, that he loves 


Thaiſa as his life, or as the blood that fu; pports 
it; and it is in this ſenſe that the editors of the 
quarto of 1619, and the ſubſequent copies con- 


8 * Even : as my life! « —the blood Fae folters it.“ 


7 Thou God of this great vaſt! &c. 


Malone has judiciouſſy corrected the errors in 


this ſpeech, but I cannot approve of the altera- 


tion he has made in che eee of the fol- 


lowing lines: 


60 * Having © call d them from the deep, O ſill thy deaf- 
" > 
ce Dreadful FRE IR 7 8 quench thy ntmble, 
* Sulphurous flaſhes : O how Lychorida, 


The two laſt of theſe lines are not only devoid . 
of metre, but ſo entirely deſtitute of harmony, 
that it would not be excuſible even in proſe. — 


I ſhould therefore prefer the former arrangement 


you in honour.” 
but we ought to read, 


as much more 7 poetical: - 


We here . 


| Recal not what we give, and therein may 
Uſe honour with you. 


Steevens's explanation of this paſſage, by | 
ſuppoſing honour to be put out at intereſt, is 
too far fetched ; the meaning is evidently this : 
We poor mortals recal not what we give, and 


therefore in that reſpect we may contend with 


And therein way 
ie honour with you,” 


But the inſertion of the 
word or was not neceflary ; it was ſufficic nt to 
point it thus > 


L have therefore no doubt : 


5 1 


- ttc 
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The ſame expreſſ on occurs in the toda. Page 76. 
tion to the fourth act, where Gower ſay 


c So, 
The dove of Paphos might with the: crow 
hs Vie tber wh! ite.“ 


Ihe trace of the letters in the wor ds vie and 
uſes nearly the fame, eſpecially if we ſuppoſe 
that the v. was uſed inftead of the à. vowel ; 
which is frequently the caſe in the old editions : 
Nature wants ſtuff, : 

To vie ſtrange forms with Fancy.” 


ANTHONY and Crrovarka. 
To herald thee from the womb. 


To uſher thee would be the more natural ex- 


preſſion; but the office of heralds and ulhers was 
formerly the ſame. 


And we are ſtrong i in eaſtern, | 78. 


# 


There is certainly a corruption in | this paſ- 


ſage ; but I don't approve of Steey ens's amend- 
ments and ſhould rather read, 


9 And we are ſtrong | in earneſt.” 


"That i is, that they \ were much in earneſt in 
what they f. ad. 


This is nearer to the old reading, and 4 more 

natural expreſſion for ſeamen to uſe, than ſtrong 
in credence, which is not a phraſe for that ele- 
ment. Malone's ſuppoſition cannot be riglit. 


Marina ſays in the 1o2d page, 


6e * When ] was born the wind was RATES 5 


The 


| Page 32, 
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The very principals did ſeem to rend 
And all to topple, 


1 believe this only means, and every Ving to 


: tumb le down, 


00. 


3 believe you 
Your honour and your goodneſs teach | me to it, 
Without your vos. 


Steevens's amendment is not neceſſary lt 


required no great art or charm to make Pericles 


= : 


believe a plain declaration of friendihip and gra- 
titude. The expreſſion would be improved by 


leaving out the particle 79, which hurts the ſenſe, 


without 1mproving the metre, then the lines \ W. vill 
run thus: 


225 Vour honour and your — teach me eit, 
wy Without your vows.” Re, 


That I was Dipped at ſea ö 
-F well remember, even on my yearning time, 
But whether there delivered or no, 


By the holy Gods! I cannot rightly fay. 


Thaiſa evidently means to ſay, that ſhe was 
put on ſhip-board juſt at the time when the ex- 
pected to be delivered; and as the word yearning |} 
does not expreſs that idea, I ſhould ſuppoſe it to 
be wrong. The obvious amendment is to read, 
even at my yeaning time; which differs from it 
but by a ſingle letter: —Or e we ſhould ; 
read nelding lime. 


80 Pericles ſays to Thaiſa in che laſt ſene, 


cc 3 who. kneels there; 5 
„ Pleſh of thy fleſh, thy burden at the FIR 
* And called Marina, becauſe ꝓielded there.“ 


80, 


. 
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When I faw the porpus how he tumbled. 


Malone conſiders this prognoftick as ariſing 
merely from the ſuperſtition of the ſailors: but 
Captain Cook, in his ſecond voyage to the fouth 
ſcas, mentions the playing of porpuſles round 


the ſhip as a certain ſign of a violent gale of 


wind. 


I would hr been that day 1 in the belfry. 


That! 18, I ſhould wiſh to have been that "ay 


in the belfry. 


_ Honeſt! good fellow, what's that! if it be a day fits 
you, 
Search out of the latinde and no body look after 1t. 


This paſſage ſhould poſſibly ſtand thus ;— 


2 Honeſt ! good fellow what's chat; if 1 it be a day 
“ fits you, | 

« Scratch it out of the kalendar,; and no body will 
look after it.” 


The Fimerman, in his unt manner, is cen 
ſuring the vices of the times, and fays, that 


with reſpect to honeſty, it is fo little regarded, 


that if it were a day you might ſtrike it out of 


I his-- 
ſeems to be the meaning, though ſtrangely ex- 


the kalendar, and no one would miſs it. 


preſled. 


In Fletcher's Coxcomb, Mercury ſays, i in ſpeak 
ing of Maria, 


4 If I was a ſaint, 
FA gilded ſaint, and ſuch a thing as this 
Should prate thus wittingly, and feelingly 
« Unto my holineſs; I cannot tell! 

« But I fear ſhrewdly, I ſhould do ſomething 
66 That would quite feratch me out of the kalendar.“ 


We'll 


Page 44. 


45. 


Page 47. 


"church: ales, whitiun-alcs, brid-ales.— 
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We'll have fleſh for holy days, fiſh for faſting days. 


The old reading it ſeems is, We'll have fleth 
for all days ;” which is wrong. But we ſhould 


amend it not by reading ho/y-days, but ale-days ; : 


that is, days of feſtivals and merry meetings, as 


80 Ben 


Johnion ſays, 


. 43, 


_ this paſſage, as it ſtands, and I don't ſee how it 
can be amended. Perhaps the meaning may be 
this: —“ And what a man cannot accompliſh he 


1055 And all the e from old records, 
< Of aniick proverhs, drawn from whitſun-Jords 
cc And their authorities at wakes and alcs, 


And what a man cannot get he may lawfully deal for 
his wite's foul, 


It is difficult to extract any kind of ſenſe from 


may lawfully endeavour to obtain 5 as for in- 
fiance, his wite's ; affection. 


With reſpect to Farmer's explanation, I can- 
not conceive how a man can give what he can- 


the meaning he ſuppoſes, they would not apply 


Oo any thing that had paſled, or been ſaid before; 


| EE" this fiſherman is a ſhrewd fellow, who 1 is not 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak nonſenſe. 


This jewel holds his gilding on my , 
The old reading is, 


© This jewel holds his building on my arm; 


w hich may poſibly have been what the author 


wrote ;. to hoid bis building would indeed be a 


very harih exprefſion, but might have been in- 
tended to mean, to hold his place. 


But 


not get: Beſides, if the words were capable f i 


— 
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But of the two amendments propoſed the Page 50. 


editor has evidently adopted the worſt. There 


1s no reaſon why either the rupture or the rap= 


ture of the fea, ſhould take off the gilding of a 

| bracelet, though it might naturally force the 

bracelet itſelf from the arm of the wearer ; and 

the preſervation of the gilding could add but little 
to the value of a Jewel. 


Another objection to the preſent reading 
ariſes from the conſtruction of the ſentence— 


Had gilding been the PO TENG Vericles 
would have ſaid, 


60 This jewel on my arm, holds his ab 0 


He would not, by an unnatural and unneceſſary 


tranſpoſition of the words, have placed the gild- 
ing on his arm, not on the jewel: if any amend- 


8 ment therefore be thought neceſſary, we ſhould 
ſurely read OE, rather than gilding. f 


And if that ever my low fortune's better. 


We mould read, My low fortunes better.” 


| 3 Better is in this place a Verd. and fortune s the : 
1 plural number. 


is my lend; 1 yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of baſes. ; 


Steevens ſays that baſes are armour for the 
legs; but I think he is miſtaken. It would be 


a ſtrange kind of armour for the legs, that could 
be made of the beſt gown of a fiſherman. The 
quotation from Hudibraſs merely proves, that 


| baſes were part of the dreſs of a man when arm- 
ed, not that they complied My part of his ar- 
mour. 


J hafen 


| 51. . 


50. 
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Jobnſon tells us, in his Dictionary, that baſes 


are part of any ornament that hangs down as 
houſings, and quotes a pallage from * 8 
Arcadia. 


Phaliſtus was all in white, having his baſes 
and capariſons embroidered ;,—and to confirm | 


this explanation it may be obferved, that the 


valence of a bed are ſtii called the buſes. 


In Vaſcger's Picture, Sophia, ſpeaking of 


Hilario's difguiſe, ſays to Corilca, 


| * You, minion, 
7,9 Had a hand in it too, as it appears, | 
Tour petticoat OW for bales to this warrior.” 


1155 device, 
A wreath of chivalry; the word, me Fine 1 


prove. xt Apex. 


Steevens is clearly right i in reading Pompee, in- 
Head of Pompey, a and the meaning of the Knight 
in the choice of his device and motto ſcems to 


have been, to declare that he was not incited by 


love to enter the liſt, but by the deſire of glory, 
and the ambition of obtaining the wreath of vic- 


_ tory which 1 haiſa was to beſtow. upon the con- 


qucror . 


Opinions but a fool, thit makes us ſcan 
The outward. habit by the inward man, 


1 doit think any amendment neceſlary ; : but 


| the patlage inoul.| be pointed thus . 


bo Opinion? s but a fool, that make us ſean 
60 The outward habit by, the inward man.* 


Tha at is, that makes us ſcan the inward man, 


by the outwar d Habit. 


PERICLES® 


wee 


V 
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| So, 
The Dove of Paphos might with the crow 
Vie feathers white, 


Ihe ſenſe requires a canola of theſe 
- words, and that we ſhould read 
cc 80% | 
„ With the dove of Paphos might the crow 
Vie feathers white, 


Heir ſhe comes weeping for her only miſtreſs. 


Il have no doubt but we ſhould adopt the 
| ingenious amendment ſuggeſted by Percy, with 


this difference only, the leaving out of the word 
Er, which is unneceſlary, and hurts the metre ; 
I ſhould therefore read, 


we * Here ſhe comes, weeping her old nurſe” 8 death,” 1 


This world to me is like a laſting ſtorm. 


She means to de- 


I clearly the right reading.- 


Icribe the whole of her exiſtence. as a continued 
ſtorm from the time of her birth to the preſent 


| moment. 


That we kava ta%en 
No care to your beſt courſes. 


or the word lt ba in ; this plc the 9 that I ; 


. * ould have. 


And Fain the © des cbs waſhes off 
A canyaſs-climber, | 


Malone ſuſpects that ſome line preceding 
theſe has been loſt, but that I believe is not the 
caſe, this being merely a continuation of Ma- 
rina's deſcription of the ſtorm which was inter- 


180. 


Malone wiſhes to read blaſting ; - but lafting 18 


101. 


183. 


rupted by Leonine's aſking her, IV hen was that ? 


and by her anſwer, hen I was born, never were 
waves nor wind more violent. 


1 f | | Put | 


Page 103. 


103. 
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108. 
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Put this GE and the anſwer in a paren- 
theſis and the e goes on without dif- 
ficult ?; 
e Endured a ſea 
«© That almoſt burſt the deck, 

NY And from the ladder-tackle waſhes off, &c. ” 


Shall as a claplet hang upon thy grave. 


Malone informs us that all the former copies 
read, as a carpet, which was probably the right | 
reading: = would Steevens have changed it 
for chaplet, | had he attended to the beginning of 1 


Marina's ſpeech: 


46 will rob Tellus of her weed: 
To flrew thy grave with flowers; 


Which correſponds with the old reading, not 


with his amendment. 


= beth roguing thieves ſerve the great pirate Valdes. 


We ſhould probably read, . Theſe roving. : 
| thieves.” 


implied in the word hie ves. 


The idea of roguery 18 neceſlarily 


Comis:. achei ſorts offend. as well as we. 


Malone ſuſpects that we ſhould read, de 
trades, but that is unneceſſary; the word forts 


has the fame ſenſe, and means profeſ/ions or con- 
: ditions of 1 — 


-o0 Macbeth ſays, 


„ have won 


0 Golden opinion of all forts of people.” 


oh that theſe pirates, : 7 
Not enough barbarous, had but overboard 
"Thrown me, to ſeek. my mother, 


Ve ſhould recur to the reading of the old 


1 which Malone has inady ertcutly rejected, 
and read, 


Not enough barbarous; had kd; &c.” 


__ which 


os ti 


1 


EE AE. cos a oo oe oa 


F 


uv 
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_ which is clearly right for Marina is not ex- Page 108, 


_ preſſing what ſhe wiſhed that Leonine and the 
Pirates had done, but repining at what they had 
omitted to do. She laments that Leonine had 

not ſtruck, inſtead of ſpeaking, and that the Vi- 
rater had ot thrown her overboard. 


Halt thou cried her through the . 
Bou r—1 have cried her almoſt to the nunibet of her hairs. 
I have drawn her picture with my voice. 


So, in the Wife for a Month, Evanthe ſays, 


I'd rather th' hadſt delivered me to pirates, 
| Betrayed me to uncurable diſeaſes, 

Hung up my picture in a market-place, 

« And ſold me to vile bawds,” ? 


| And we are told in a note on this paſſage that | 
it was formerly the cuſtom at Naples, to hang 
up the pictures of celebrated courtefans in the 


public parts of the town, to ſerve as directions 


| where they lived. Had not Fletcher the ſtory of 
Marina in his mind, when he wrote the above 


line? 


know he will: come in our ſhadow, to ſeatter his 
| Crowns in the ſun, _ 


1 ſee no alluſion in this paſſage to the French 


diſeaſe; but merely to French crowns in a literal 


ſenſe, the common coin of that country. 
Boult had ſaid before that he had proclaimed 


the beauty of Marina, and drawn her picture 


109. 


"oh I, : 


with his voice; he ſays, in the next ſpeech, that 


with ſuch a ſign as Marina, they ſhould draw 


every traveller to their houſe, conſidering Mari- 


na, or rather the picture he had drawn of her, as 
the ſign to diſtinguiſh the houſe, which the bawd 
on account of her beauty calls the ſun: and the 


meaning of the paſſage is merely this :—* that 


the French kengat will ſeek the ſhade or ſhelter 


* 1 of 


hab, 
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Page 111. of their houſe, to ſcatter his money there.” — 
But it we make a flight alteration in this paſſage, 
and read on our ſhadow,” inſtead of i our 


ſhadow,” it will then be capable of another in- 
terpretation. On our ſhadow, may mean, on our 


repreſentation or deſcription of Marina; and the 
Jun may mean the real hn of the houſe. For 


there is a paſſage in the Cuſtom of the Country, 


which gives reaſon to imagine that the ſun was, 
in former times, the uſua! ſign of a brothel. 


When Sulpitia aſks, ** What is become of the 
Dane?” Jacquesreplies, „What! goodly locks ! 


he lies at the lign or the lan to be new breeched. q 


If we had of every nation a tray eller, we thould 
Lodge them with this ſign, 


Here the fien evidently means Marine; and the 
pale is juſtly explained by Malone But I 


cannot agree with Steevens in thinking that 7 


lolge is in this place, a term taken from the 
chaſe : it is a term applicable to every inn; ſor 
to lodge is to furniſh with a temporary habitation, 


in the common acceptation of the word. 


If thou had” ſt drank 4 to him, it would have been a kindnefs 
Becoming well thy face. 


5 Notwithſtanding the comment of Steevens, i 
can find no meaning in this paſſage, as it ſtands : 
Some amendment is Is | and the beſt that 


fg occurs to me is to read, 


* Becoming well thy feat” W.-” 


That is, of a piece with the reſt of my exploit 1 


In the Two Kinſmen, palamon ſays, 


4 Corencr Arcite, give me language ſuch 
« As thou haſt chewed me feat.” | 


TAY 


t. 
11 


7 
] 
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| Unleſs you play the impious innocent, 


Notwithſtanding Malone's ingenious explana- 
tion, I ſhould wiſh to read, ts pious innocent, 
inſtead of impious. 


You are like one who ſuperflitiouſly 
Doth ſwear to the Gods that winter kills the flies. 


1 doubt whether Malone's explanation be 


right; the words ſwear to the Gods, can hardly 


imply, to be angry with Heaven, though to ſwear 
at the Gods might: But if this conjecture be 
right, we muſt read ſuperciliouſly, inſtead of ſu- 
perftitiouſly ; for to arraign the conduct of Hea- 


Per- 


ven is the very reverſe of ſuperſtition.- 


| haps the meaning may be—** You are one of 

thoſe who ſuperſtitionſly appeal to the Gods on 
every trifling and natural event.” But whatever 

may be the meaning, ſwear to the Gods, | is a 
very aukward expreſſion. 


A paſſage ſome what ſimilar occurs in the Fair 


Maid of the Inn, where Alberto lays, 


«© Here we ſtudy 
The kitchen arts, to ſharpen appetite, 
Dull'd with abundance, and diſpute with Heaven, 
If that the leaſt puff of the rough north wind | 
e Blaſt our vines burden. „ 5 | 


Think his pilot thought, 


I cannot approve of Malone's amendment, but 
adhere to the reading of the old copies, with 
this difference only, that I join the words how as | 


and Ow with a hyphen, and read, 
5 57 > +. Th this pilot-thought. | 


That is, Keep this leading circumſtance in 

pour mind, which will ſerve as a pilot to you, 
and guide you through the reſt of the ſtory, in 

ſuch a manner, that your imagination will keep 


5 with the Fg 8 Pages.” 


And 


ge 1 14. 


116. 


119· 


1 Page 120. 


1 


And at her birth, 
Thetis, being proud, ſwallowed ſome part of the earth, 


It is ſurely a very harſh conſtruction of this 
paſſage to ſuppoſe, that by lome part of the earth, 
is meant the body of Thaiſa. The inſcription 


alludes to the violent ſtorm which accompanied 


the birth of Marina, at which time the ſea, 


proudly o'erſwelling its bounds, ſwallowed, as 


is uſual in ſuch hurricanes, ſome part of the 


earth. The poet aſcribes the ſwelling of the ſea 
to the pride which Thetis felt at the birth of 


Marina in her element; and ſuppoſes that the 


earth, being afraid to be overflowed, beſtowed 
this birth-child of Thetis on the Heavens ; - and 


that Thetis, in revenge, makes raging battery 


againſt the ſhores. The line, Therefore the earth 
fearing to be gerflowed, proves beyond doubt that 
the words, ſome part of the earth, in the line pre- 


ceding, cannot mean the body of Thaiſa, but a 


: portion of the continent. 


An 6 is now upon 
The leaſy ſhelter that abus againſt 
The Iſland's fide. | 


The emendation propoſed by Steevens is too 


learned to be juſt. If any alteration be thought 


5 neceſſary, a more caſy one will anſwer, the read. 
5 And is now about the leaſy Meter, Ce." 


139. 


inſtead of upon. 


If that thy profperous 2 artificial fate. 


Percy reads feat, inftead of fate, which may 
poſſible be the right reading ; but in that caſe 


ue ought to farther, and ſtrike out the word and. 


78. I chat thy proſf erous, artificial feat 48 


Phi 
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The amendment I ſhould propoſe is to read 
« If that thy proſperous artifice and fate.” 
Her eyes as jewel like, 
And caſed as richly. 


So, | in the third act, Cerimon ſays, 


She's alive; » —behold 


« Her eye-lids, caſcs to thoſe heavenly jewels, 
“ Which Pericles has loft, 


92 ee to part their fringes of big gold. wo 


"fave you a working pulls 7 and are no fairy 2 
Motion? 


This paſſage ſhould be pointed thus :— 


Have you a working pulſe? and are no fairy-motion. ” 


Page 139. 


141. 


144 


That is, © Have you really life in you, or 


are you merely a puppet formed by enchant- 
ment? the work of fairies.” The preſent read- 


Ing cannot be right, for fairies were ſuppoſed to 


| be animated beings, and to have wor king pulſes 


as. well as men. 


But tell me now, „„ 
My drowned Queen's name, as in the reſt you ſaid = 
Thou haſt been God-like perfect, the heir of e 
And another like to Pericles thy father. 


1 7 


The moſt difficult part of this paſſage is the 


laſt line, which Steevens has neither explained 
or amended: And fuch emendations as that pro- 


poſed by Malone, which introduce whole lines 
into the text, without authority, can never be 


admitted. I think however that a ſlight altera- 
tion will reſtore the paſſage, and read! it mus; — 


60 But tell me now 


My drown'd Queen's name (as in the reſt you ſaid 
Thou haſt been God- like· perfect thou'rt heir of 


* kingdoms, 
And another /ife to Pericles thy father.” 


That. 


X 
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That is, © Do but tell me my drowned 
| Queen's name, and thou wilt prove the heir of 
| kingdoms, and another lite to your father Peri- 
cles. This laſt amendment is confirmed by 


what he ſays in the ſpeech preceding, where he 
: expreſſes the ſame thought: 


BY Page 147- 


« O come hither, 


Thou that Gegerf him that did thee betete“ 


And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd, 
To grace thy marriage-day, I'll beautify. 


Ihe author is, in this place, guilty ol inad- 

vertency, it was but a ſhort timè before, when 
Pericles arrived at Milylene, and heard of his 
daughter's death, that he made a vow, never to 
waſh his face c or cut his hair. 
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